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John  5.  Knight,  Editor  S  Publisher 


INQUIRIES  FROM  WOMEN! 


_ -  Date  in ’48  with 

700,000  New  York  Homemakers 


Journal*  American 
42°o 


NEW  YORK 


Fourth  Paper 


WV.NT  Id  meet  Moinrn  whose  renter  of  interest  is  the  home  . . . 

who  |>lan  anil  sho|»  for  the  entire  household?  ^  ant  to  meet 
them  in  o\erw  helmiii^niimhers  in  theworld's  riehest  home  market? 

It’s  a  larfie  order  .  .  .  hut  one  that  the  Journal-Anieriean  delivers 
e\er\  weekday.  In  New  ^  ork.  the  Journal-Anieriean  ranks  first 
amon»  home-»oin»  news|ia|>ers  .  .  .  with  more  family  eireulation 
than  the  next  two  evening  |ia|ters  eonihined.  Siieh  elear-eiit  domi- 
nanee  in  the  home  offers  advertisers  a  most  effei-tive  s|irin»hoard 
for  sales  to  women. 

These  da\s  it’s  the  niimher  of  eiistomers  .  .  .  new  eiistomers  .  .  . 
that  eoiint  with  retailers  and  manufaetiirers  alike.  To  ;:et  more — 
Miu’ve  fiot  to  sell  more.  There  is  no  surer  wa\  to  inerease  unit  sales 
amon»  women  than  h)  selling  to  more  famiU  units. 

It’s  the  .New  ear.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  stork  ...  to  solidify 
xoiir  eomiietitixe  |Misition  ...  to  |ilan  for  maximum  sales  in  the 


world's  top  market.  Keep  \oiir  date  in  ‘18  with  7(M).()00  New  'N'ork 


Joiirnal-Ameriean  homemakerr 


MAT$OMAUr  lUHtniMTe^  tr  HIAAST  ADfHtTrSIMO  UMTICe 


every  100  New  Yorkers  who 
42  ot  ev  y  i**-- evening  news- 
read  o  metropoliton  evenmg 
poper  rood  the  Journol-Ameri.an 


Tke  Little  Pi^  tliat  Stayed 
Home  Knew  tlie  Best  Market 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY-when  the  whole  fami 


Youngsters  {ill  tkeir  pi^^y-kanks  wit 
ronJ  relations.  Tkey  learn  tke  value  oi 
lovind  family  can  ke  counted  on  to  st 


coins  wheedled  rrom 
money  early  and  tkat 
»ply  tkeir  every  want! 


:amily  can 

Yes,  a  loving  family  saves  every  penny  possikle  for 
ckildren’s  future  and  spends  every  dollar  necessary  for  tk, 
present  welfare. 

To  save  pennies  tke  family  kuys  carefully,  reads  tk< 
advertisements  for  kuyin^ -.information  to  kelp  tkem  spend 
tkeir  dollars  wisely. 

Families  are  always  kuyin^.  Tkey  are  a  constant  market 
for  all  ^oods  and  youn^  families  in  tke  process  of  accumula¬ 
tion  kuy  more  of  everytkin^. 

In  Ckica^o,  tke  Herald-American  is  tke  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on-tke-way-up  families.  It  is  tkeir  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  pukliskes  more  of  tkeir  favorite  features, 

^ives  tkem  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  Ckica^o,  you  sell  more  ky  advertising  in  tke 
Herald-American  kecause  it  ^oes  into  tke  kome,  reackes  and 
sells  tke  wkole  family. 


You  can  proiitably  iniluence  the  purchases  o 
500,000  families  eack  evening  and  more  tkan  a  mi. 
Sunday  ky  placing  your  advertising  in  tke 


lion  on 
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Time  for 
Common  Sense 

An  Open  Letter  to  The  Congress  of  The  United  States 

In  the  next  few  days  the  Congress  will  be  asked  to  consider  legislation  to  extend  the  shutdown  of 
American  distillers.  Since  this  involves  an  industry  which  pays  annually  more  than  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  taxes,  and  employs  directly  and  indirectly  more  than  two  million  American  workers, 
we  think  it  might  be  useful  for  you  and  for  the  public  to  have  some  of  the  facts  about  the  recent 

voluntary  60*day  shutdown. 


Schenley  entered  into  the  voluntary  agreement  and 
has  lived  up  to  its  obligations  100  per  cent. 

Some  American  distillers  did  not  shut  down. 

The  Canadian  distillers  did  not  shut  down. 

The  British  distillers  did  not  shut  down. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  closed  its  distill¬ 
eries. 

For  the  announced  purpose  of  providing  food  for 
hungry  people  in  Europe,  the  shutdown  has  been  an 
absolute,  costly,  and  utter  failure. 

The  purpose  of  our  government  was  to  save 
wheat.  \Ne  believe  that  not  only  was  there  no 
saving  of  wheat,  but  that  wheat  was  actually 
lost. 

The  distilling  industry  uses  practically  no  wheat. 
The  actual  figure  is  less  than  one  thousandths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  crop. 

This  industry'  uses  principally  corn,  some  rye  and 
some  barley  malt.  Most  of  this  grain,  if  not  so  used, 
would  ordinarily  be  fed  to  animals. 

Normally,  we  use  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  corn 
crop. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  President’s  Food  Commit¬ 
tee  that  the  60-day  shutdown  would  save  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  million  bushels  of  grain,  but  actually 
little  or  nothing  was  saved  because  in  the  process  of 


distilling  we  return  to  the  farmer  feeds  for  poultry, 
hogs,  dairy  cattle  and  beef  cattle  which  in  the  opinion 
of  experts  have  an  equal  or  greater  feeding  value 
than  the  grain  we  used. 

We  take  out  only  the  starch.  We  save  all  the  pro¬ 
tein  and  oil  and  add  yeast.  The  resulting  products 
are  rich  in  protein,  vitamins,  amino  acids  and  other 
feed  values. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  final  result  is  this  — if 
a  farmer  has  ten  bushels  of  grain  and  sells  us  two 
bushels  for  distilling,  and  then  feeds  the  eight  bushels 
w  hich  he  kept  and  the  residue  which  we  return  to 
him,  he  will  get  as  much  added  weight  in  feeding  his 
animals  as  he  would  have  achieved  if  he  had  fed 
them  the  original  ten  bushels. 

We  think  he  actually  gets  more. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  benefits  of  a  balanced  diet 
have  been  proved  over  and  over  again  for  both  ani¬ 
mals  and  human  beings. 

Our  own  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  numerous 
bulletins,  has  published  many  formulas  for  the  use 
of  distillers  feeds  to  balance  animal  diets. 

We  admit,  frankly,  that  the  exact  percentage  of 
feeding  value  which  we  return  to  the  economy  is 
debatable. 

Vou  may  think  that  instead  of  being  more,  it  is 
even  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  less.  Let’s  assume  that 
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you  sincerely  believe  that  the  Luckman  plan  saved 
live  million  bushels  of  corn,  or  less  than  one  tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  grain  available. 

But  it  wasn't  corn  the  government  wanted  to 
ship  abroad,  it  was  wheat. 

We  knew  that  our  feeds  would  add  weight  to 
cattle,  but  the  government  apparently  was  not  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  more  meat.  Now  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  tells  the  country  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  terrible  meat  shortage.  It  does  get  a  little  confusing, 
doesn’t  it,  gentlemen.’ 

In  addition,  we  think  they  lost  more  wheat  than 
they  thought  they  saved. 

VC'hen  the  farmer  doesn’t  get  our  feed  do  you  hon¬ 
estly  believe  he  is  going  to  let  his  poultry  and  hogs 
and  cattle  starve.’ 

And  maybe  this  particular  farmer  hasn’t  any  corn. 
Maybe  he  has  wheat.  So  he  feeds  the  wheat  to  the 
chickens  and  hogs  and  cattle— and  it  w’as  wheat  that 
we  wanted  in  the  first  place  to  ship  to  Europe. 

The  government  of  every  country  in  the  world,  ex¬ 
cept  our  own,  has  adopted  the  principle  that  distill¬ 
ing  takes  nothing  away  from  the  food  economy.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  none  of  these  governments 
have  shut  down  their  distilleries.  Surely  they  are  not 
purposely  taking  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  starving 
people. 

England  is  running  at  capacity;  Canada  is  run¬ 
ning  at  capacity;  eleven  countries  which  have  sub¬ 
mitted  their  needs  under  the  Marshall  plan,  have 
asked  for  grain  for  distilling  and  brewing. 

Even  assuming  that  the  shutdown  saved  a  few  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  corn,  let’s  see  what  it  cost: 

It  completely  dislocated  an  industry  which 
pays  to  the  Federal  and  State  governments  more 
than  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
taxes. 

It  threw  thousands  of  American  w'orkers  out  of 
work.  We  know  because  we  alone  kept  more  than 
one  thousand  on  full  pay. 

It  increased  the  price  of  the  neutral  grain  spirits 
now  in  storage  in  the  United  States  more  than  150 
per  cent. 

It  opened  the  door  wide  for  foreign  distillers 
and  foreign  workers  to  take  over  the  business  of 
American  distillers  and  the  jobs  of  American 
workers. 

We  admit  that  these  are  strong  statements,  but  we 
will  prove  every  one  of  them  right  up  to  the  hilt. 


There  is  one  other  fact  that  ought  to  be  clarified. 
The  public  was  told  that  the  stocks  of  whiskey  in  the 
U.  S.  were  adequate— that  we  have  over  550  million 
gallons  of  whiskey.  What  we  have,  actually,  is  about 
65  million  gallons  of  whiskey  in  this  country  which 
is  four  years  old  or  older.  This  is  about  one  year’s 
supply.  The  rest  is  green  whiskey  not  yet  fit  to  drink. 
(Government  figures  show  w'hat  is  put  away— not 
what  is  there  after  evaporation  and  outage.) 

This  is  less  aged  whiskey  per  capita  than  in 
any  distilling  country  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe. 

Now  you  may  well  ask  us  why  we  agreed  volun¬ 
tarily  to  shut  down  when  we  knew  all  of  these  facts 
and  had  communicated  them  to  the  Luckman  com¬ 
mittee. 

We  assented  because  we  were  conscious  of  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  American  people,  who  decided  in 
1933  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  a  sound  distilling 
industry  with  employment  and  taxes  and  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  instead  of  bootleggers,  gunmen  and 
rot-gut.  They  put  that  in  our  Constitution. 

So,  when  the  call  came  to  help  hungry  people,  w'e 
wanted  to  contribute  our  share,  heaped  up  and  run¬ 
ning  over.  We  knew  no  grain  would  be  saved,  but 
when  we  were  told  that  a  great  sacrifice  on  our  part 
would  be  a  tremendous  psychological  contribution 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  assent  from  others  to 
make  comparable  sacrifices,  we  agreed. 

No  other  American  industry  was  asked  to 
make  any  comparable  sacrifice. 

No  other  country  asked  its  distillers  to  make 
any  sacrifice. 

We  think  it  is  time  for  a  little  common  sense. 

We  think  this  whole  question  of  the  shutdown  of 
distillers  and  the  allocation  of  grain  for  restriction 
of  production  should  be  investigated  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Not  in  an  hour,  not  in  a  day  but 
in  a  full  dress  hearing  with  opportunity  for  all  to  be 
heard.  Not  just  distillers,  but  the  communities  that 
are  being  ruined,  the  workers  who  are  being  thrown 
out  of  work  and  the  farmers  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  feeding  of  their  stock  and  the  disposition  of  their 
products. 

We  believe  that  the  public  interest  w  ould  be  best 
served  by  full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  in  the  full 
light  of  day. 

Schenley  Distillers  Corporation 
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The  ■■■an  is  very  bi^sy 


IF  YOU  TOOK  a  night  train  ride  from 
New  York  to  Boston  back  in  1940,  you 
saw  the  lights  burning  in  machine  shops 
and  factories. 

That  was  the  peak  and  pressure  of  war 
production.  It  was  followed,  naturally, 
by  the  adjustments  of  reconversion  .  .  . 
when  the  pent-up  demands  of  peace 
took  over. 

Now,  the  machine  tool  shops,  that  once 
sweated  out  the  stuff  for  tanks,  are  active 
as  all  get-out  for  the  automobile  makers. 
Now,  the  mammoth  woolen  mills,  once 
at  the  command  of  the  military,  are 
back  at  the  beck  and  call  of  clothes 
hungry  civilians. 

With  reconversion  came  industrial 
changes,  too  .  .  .  particularly,  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  even  more  profitable 
heavy  goods  lines.  All  through  the 
region  there’s  been  a  shift  to  “richer” 
industries. 

So  the  skilled  New  England  worker  still 
keeps  himself  very  busy.  And  that’s 
very  good  for  him,  and  very  good  for 
you,  too  .  .  .  provided  you’re  talking  to 
him  regularly  in  New  England  strong 
network  of  newspapers. 


Enji^land 

.  •  •  going  great 

^48 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE— Bangor  Dally  Nawi  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santi- 
nal  (E),  Manchaitar  Union  Laadar 

(Mtk) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E).  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa 
Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS  —  Athol  Daily 
Naws  (E),  Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MRE),  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (Sj, 
Boston  Racord  a  Amarican  (MRE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S|, 
Brockton  Entarprisa  t  Timas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyan- 
nis  (E),  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havar- 
hill  Gazatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla- 
Tribuna  (MSE),  Lynn  Itam  (E|, 
Naw  Bedford  Sunday  Standard- 
Timas  fS),  Naw  Bedford  Standard 
Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript 


(E),  Pittsfiald  Berkshire  Eagle  (E), 
Taunton  Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E),WorcastarTalagram  and 
Evening  Gazatta  (MAE),  Worcester 
Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtucket  Timas 
(E),  West  Warwick  Pawtuckat 
Valley  Daily  Timas  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (Ej,  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woonsockat  Call  (E). 
CONNECTICUT  —  Bridgeport  Post 
(S),  Bridgeport  Post-Talagram 
(MtE),  Danbury  Naws-Timas  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Marldan 
Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Haven  Ragistar  (ERS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MRE),  Watarbury  Repub¬ 
lican  ft  American  (MftE),  Watar¬ 
bury  Republican  (EftS). 
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31,360 


Daily 


A  GAIN  OF  13,659  DAILY  FOR  THE  YEAR 


284,422  Sunday 


A  GAIN  OF  7,459  SUNDAY  FOR  THE  YEAR 
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Just  how  much  is 


“all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print”? 


In  1947,  The  New  York  Times  published  23,909,030  lines  of  news  and  other 
editorial  material  based  on  the  news— editorials,  news  pictures,  news  maps, 
news  cartoons. 

This  was  1,639,329  lines  more  than  were  published  by  any  other  U.  S. 
newspaper. 

This  difference  of  5,464  columns  becomes  even  greater  when  you  consider 
that  the  news  content  of  The  New  York  Times  includes  no  fiction  and  no 
comics. 

The  New  York  Times  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  news.  Its  world-wide 
staff,  the  largest  of  any  U.  S.  newspaper,  gathers  the  news  with  an  enterprise 
that  has  won  more  Pulitzer  Prizes  than  any  other  U.  S.  newspaper.  It  reports 
the  news  objectively,  without  slant  or  bias. 

Here  is  another  reason  why,  everywhere  over  the  country,  more  people  are 
reading  The  New  York  Times  than  ever  before. 


iNleuy  i|otk  Siiiwiei 


"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATURDAY 


Editors  Plead  ‘Duality’ 
Before  N.Y.  Publishers 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Joseph  A.  Vurgason,  left,  new  president  of  California  Newspaper 
Publisher's  Association,  presents  citation  of  the  Founders  Society 
of  America  to  John  B.  Long,  CNPA  general  manager,  as  founder  of 
Newspaper  Week. 


Printing  Chief  Topic- 
Paper  Next,  at  CNPA 


doubt  that  the 


E.  L.  Hayes,  co-publisher  of  San 
Jose  Mercury-Herald  and  News, 
beams  with  pride  as  he  poses  with 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  trophy  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  of  the  Mercury- 
Herald. 


American  Concept 
In  UN  Declaration 


By  Wiliam  Reed 

LAKE  SUCCESS,  N.  Y  — A  dec¬ 
laration  embodying  in  un¬ 
equivocal  terms  the  American 
concept  of  press  freedom  was 
adopted  this  week  by  the  United 
Nations  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press. 

“Everyone  shall  have  the 
right  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,’’  the  subcommission 
decided  by  majority  vote.  “This 
shall  include  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  interference, 
and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart 
information  and  ideas  by  any 
means  and  regardless  of  fron¬ 
tiers.’’ 

Agreement  on  this  statement 
marked  the  completion  of  the 
first  of  several  chores  which 
faced  the  subcommission  when 
it  convened  here  for  its  second 
session  Jan.  19.  Purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  investigate  the 
philosophical  and  practical  foun¬ 
dations  of  press  freedom. 

Preliminary  discussions  on 
the  contents  of  a  proposed  in¬ 
ternational  covenant  also  indi¬ 
cated  a  majority  of  the  group 
favored  a  pact  which  would 
allow  the  widest  possible  lati¬ 
tude  for  the  operation  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  work  of  news¬ 
papermen. 

Only  a  'Trumpet  Call' 

But  in  addition  to  the  custo¬ 
mary  restrictions  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  national  safety,  public 
morals,  etc.,  curbs  on  publica¬ 
tions  advocating  the  suppression 
of  human  rights  were  strongly 
urged  by  European  members 
who  had  been  exposed  to  the 
collaborationist  press  before  the 
war. 

The  declaration  on  press  free¬ 
dom  will  be  included  in  a  world¬ 
wide  declaration  on  all  basic 
human  rights.  The  influence  of 
this  document — even  if  it  is 
ratified  by  all  57  members  of 
UN — will  be  largely  psycholog¬ 
ical.  It  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  “trumpet  call.”  as  one  mem- 
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ber  put  it.  to  encourage  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  people  the  world 
over.  But  it  is  merely  a  procla¬ 
mation,  a  simple  statement  to 
the  effect  that  everyone  has 
these  rights  inherently. 

The  covenant,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  have  the  status  of  a 
multilateral  treaty,  legally  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  signatories.  It  will 
give  these  rights  to  everyone 
as  a  matter  of  law. 

Minority  Wants  Curbs 

At  the  hands  of  the  majority, 
the  press  fared  well  this  week. 

Chief  objections  to  the  major¬ 
ity  view  came  from  Andre 
Geraud,  France;  Lev  Sychrava, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  J.  M.  Lom¬ 
akin.  Soviet  Union. 

Lomakin’s  remarks  touched  a 
basic  problem  which  has  still 
to  be  solved.  There  are  those 
who  argue  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  a  basic  right  of  the 
people  to  express  and  receive 
information. 

Rene  Maheu,  observer  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization  said,  “Less  and  less  we 
must  stress  the  right  of  news- 
pepermen  to  get  information. 
It’s  the  right  of  the  public  to 
receive  it  that  must  be  the  es¬ 
sential  aim.” 

The  declaration,  which  begins 
“Everyone  has  the  right  .  .  .” 
seems  to  be  in  essential  har¬ 
mony  with  these  views. 

Convenant  Difficulties 

More  difficulties  were  encoun¬ 
tered,  however,  in  drafting  the 
covenant. 

John  P.  Humphrey,  Director 
of 'the  Human  Rights  Division, 
of  the  Secretariat,  told  the  sub¬ 
commission  that  two  govern¬ 
mental  obligations  were  in¬ 
volved  in  Article  2 :  ( 1 )  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  government  not  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  (2)  obligation  of 
the  government  not  to  allow  in¬ 
dividuals  to  interefere  with  the 
rights  of  other  individuals. 

Thus,  Article  2  appears  to 
give  solid  backing  to  a  concept 
proffered  by  Dr.  Sychrava.  He 
said,  “The  right  freely  to  com¬ 
municate  thoughts  and  facts,  re¬ 
gardless  of  frontiers,  can  be 
recognized  only  insofar  as  it 
can  be  exercised  by  everyone 
and  without  prejudice  to  the 
general  well-being  and  peace 
based  on  justice.” 

Other  members,  however, 
quickly  pointed  to  practical  lim¬ 
itations  of  the  logical  applica¬ 
tion  of  Article  2. 

Question  of  Censorship 

Is  a  government  obligated  to 
protect  a  reporter  from  what 
Mr.  Lomakin  called  the  “censor¬ 
ship”  of  his  managing  editor? 

Is  a  government  obligated  to 
protect  a  publisher  from  busi¬ 
ness  losses  because  advertisers 
object  to  his  editorial  policies? 

Is  a  government  obligated  to 
protect  the  independent  pub¬ 
lisher  from  newspaper  chains 


which  threaten  business  losses 
and  bankruptcy? 

And  what  about  the  right  to 
receive  information?  G.  H.  Van 
Heuven  Goldhardt  of  The  Neth¬ 
erlands  thought  governments 
might  be  obligated  to  interfere 
with  the  Catholic  Index  of 
books,  plays  and  movies. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  United 
States,  and  Archibald  MacKen- 
zie.  United  Kingdom,  that  since 
the  covenant  would  be  a  treaty 
between  governments,  it  must 
apply  solely  to  governmental 
actions. 

Problems  of  monopolies,  car¬ 
tels  and  private  control  over 
the  contents  of  pub.ications, 
they  said,  were  not  proper  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  covered  in  a  cove¬ 
nant  which  must  receive  gov¬ 
ernmental  approval. 

Lomakin  charged  that  British 
and  American  views  on  press 
freedom  were  “solid  fog.”  Spe¬ 
cifically  attacking  the  document 
submitted  last  spring  by  R.  J. 
Cruikshank  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  Soviet  delegate  de¬ 
clare  the  freedom  advocated 
therein  was  “freedom  for  ty¬ 
coons  to  spread  incitement  of  a 
new  war.” 

Stating  Cruikshank  was  “very 
generous'  in  according  “every¬ 
one”  freedom  of  information, 
Lomakin  asserted  it  could  only 
be  used  by  “people  who  have  at 
their  disposal  newspapers,  radio 
stations  and  money,  and  no  one 
can  tell  them  how  to  use  them.” 

Turning  comments  to  Prof. 
Chafee,  the  Soviet  representative 
attacked  the  argument  that 
many  competing  newspapers 
will  nullify  the  effect  of  press 
abuses. 

“You  should  know  better  than 
that,”  he  cried.  “You  know  how 
few  newspapers,  radio  stations, 
belong  to  the  workers.  In  my 
opinion.  Professor,  this  sugar- 
water  liberalism  of  the  halcyon 
days  of  yore  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.” 

The  Russian  speaker  concluded 
by  asking  the  subcommission: 

( 1 )  To  recognize  that  freedom 
of  the  press  is  the  right  of  all 
citizens  “exclusive”  of  those 
who  publish  either  “fascist”  or 
“war’’^  propaganda; 

(2)  To  recognize  that  full 
freedom  of  the  press  can  be  se¬ 
cured  only  if  the  broad  masses 
of  people  have  the  material 
means  of  communication; 

(3)  To  take  measures  against 
bribery  of  organs  of  the  press 
where  they  are  owned  privately. 

Replying,  Chafee  said:  “In  the 
past  we  have  all  played  a  bad 
game.  Let  us  now  play  a  new 
game — a  good  game.” 

Another  major  consideration 
in  drafting  the  covenant  was 
the  number  and  degree  of  “per¬ 
missible  restrictions”  which 
governments  might  exercise 
over  the  press. 

Of  chief  importance  among 
the  “permissible”  curbs  under 
serious  consideration  was  one 
on  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  harmful  to  basic  human 
rights.  Geraud  repeatedly  point¬ 
ed  out  that  in  pre-war  France, 
collaborationist  publications  had 
used  press  freedom  to  militate 
against  that  liberty  and  all 
others. 

He  illustrated  his  point  with 
what  is  now  a  famous  quotation 


in  France;  “In  the  name  of 
principles,  I  demand  for  ^ 
what  Iwould  deny  to  you  in  tl* 
name  of  my  principles.” 

Chairman  Goedhardt  stro^ 
supported  his  French  colleajn 

Delivering  a  sharp  rebutij. 
Chafee  asserted  he  could  qu(K( 
“hundreds  of  cases”  in  whiei 
seemingly  innocuous  phraa; 
had  been  widely  interpreted  bj 
"those  who  wish  suppression."’ 

In  World  War  I,  he  said,  i 
woman  in  the  heat  of  argum^ 
shouted,  "I  wish  the  Presido; 
were  in  hell.”  Her  convictk* 
was  upheld  for  “threateningly 
life  of  the  President.” 

“The  judge,”  Chafee  a 
plained,  “reasoned  that  the  Prti 
ident  could  not  be  in  hell  unles 
he  were  dead.” 

The  subcommission’s  workinj 
paper  stated  tentatively  dn; 
press  freedom  might  be  subject 
to  restrictions  with  regard  k 
“matters  which  must  remain* 
cret  in  the  interests  of  natioml 
safety,”  and  “publications  ie 
tend^  or  likely  to  incite  pet 
sons  to  alter  by  vio.ence  ^ 
system  of  government  or  pn 
mote  disorder.” 

Chief  critic  of  this  phraseolojj 
was  George  V.  Ferguson,  edite 
of  the  Montreal  (Que. )  Herofi 

“It’s  been  my  experience  with 
governments,”  he  said,  “ttat 
many  of  them  consider  ‘incilt 
ment  to  violence’  anything  tiui 
tends  to  interfere  with  their  rr 
maining  in  power.  Such  state 
ments  as  these  certainly  contaiii 
seeds  of  governmental  repr» 
sion  against  the  mildest  sort  d 
criticism.  1  know  a  mayor  who 
charged  it  was  a  breach  of  the 
peace  because  the  newspapen 
announced  the  streetcars  top¬ 
ped  running  too  early.” 

“This  is  just  the  type  oi 
phraseology,”  he  continued 
“which  allows  every  bureaucnt 
and  cheap  politician  to  cove 
every  kind  of  abuse  he  con¬ 
ceives.  If  I  write  a  piece  n 
moving  that  some  jackas 
throws  a  stone  through  the 
prime  minister’s  window,  ami 
guilty  of  inciting  to  violence?" 

The  subcommission  decided  to 
send  the  phrase  to  a  committee 
for  redrafting. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

J4n.  26-27 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
Classified  Advertising  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Jan.26-27 — Southern  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

Jan.  28-30— Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  Cleve 
land  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  31 — Wyoming  Press 
Assn.,  meeting.  University  of 
Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Jan.  31 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
annual  midwinter  meeting, 
Dallas. 

Jan.  31— Del-Mar-Va  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Richardson,  Dover,  Del. 

Jan.  31 — Connecticut  M- 
torial  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Seven  Gables  Town  House, 
New  Haven. 
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V\rhy  Daily  Radio  Log 
Should  Be  Paid  For 


Ewtor’s  Note:  The  battle  is  raging  over  whether  newspapers 
ihottld  carry  radio  log  listings  gratis  as  a  public  service.  The 
jyue  tens  met  squarely  for  the  first  time  last  year  by  the  two 
Viomi  newspapers,  which  successfully  charged  stations  for  list- 
jnjj.  Editor  &  Publisher  asked  Lee  Hills,  managing  editor  of  the 
jfiami  Herald,  who  initiated  the  new  policy,  to  tell  why  he  thinks 
mdto  logs  should  not  be  carried  free  as  news  or  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  why  he  thinks  the  paid  listings  will  spread  throughout 
the  country. 

By  Lee  Hills 

Managing  Editor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 


Hills 


radio  is  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  road  in  its  free  ride  on 
the  American  newspapers. 

Since  Miami’s 
dally  newspa¬ 
pers  last  June 
sterted  charg. 
iag  a  flat  low 
rate  for  radio 
'og  listings, 
more  and  more 
n  e  w  s  p  a  - 
pers  have 
adopted  the  for¬ 
mula. 

Ironical- 
ly  enough,  the 
mush  r  o  0  m- 
ing  radio  indus- 
try  itself  is  bringing  this  gravy 
train  of  free  advertising  to  a 
bait. 

With  the  coming  of  FM  and 
television — plus  nearly  300  new 
.UI  stations  since  VJ-day — the 
aomber  of  stations  is  doubling 
ud  trebling  in  many  communi¬ 
ties.  Every  time  a  new  250- 
watter  goes  on  the  air  the 
jwner  calls  on  the  editor,  de¬ 
sands  that  his  log  be  published 
and  cries  “discrimination”  if  it 
isn't  Some,  as  I  will  show  later, 
have  even  claimed  it  is  a  news¬ 
paper’s  duty  to  guarantee  the 
inancial  success  of  a  new  radio 
station  by  carrying  its  log. 

Bigger  Space  Required 
Overnight,  editors  find  that  it 
‘ikes  twice  the  space  to  handle 
logs  which  they  have  carried 
for  years  “because  the  public 
demands  it.”  The  move  toward 
paid  listings  unquestionably 
items  directly  from  these  space 
and  cost  factors. 

However,  this  huge  increase 
ii  the  number  of  radio  stations 
ihouki  chal.enge  a  lot  of  static 
■Jiinking  about  the  sanctity  of 
mdio  logs  as  “news”  or  a  “pub- 
Sc  service.” 

Of  course  radio  is  news,  and 
ve've  steadily  expanded  our 
.'overage  of  radio.  The  logs 
'hemselves  might  be  classed  as 
Mws,  but  so  are  movies  and 
Jther  commercial  ventures. 

Ifes,  radio  does  have  an  ele- 
o^ent  of  public  service,  but  ra- 
liio  is  a  commercial  business 
»liich  sells  most  of  its  programs 
tor  advertising  revenue. 
Newspapers  also  are  publlc- 
*nrice  institutions.  Yet  who- 
sver  heard  of  radio  stations — in 
^tum  for  the  free  listings  and 
Pfogram  promotion  granted  by 
wspapers — giving  any  such 
^  promotion  to  newspapers? 
d*ve  you  ever  heard  a  sta- 


Plan  in  the  Miami  Herald  to- 
day?”  Or,  “Turn  to  page  36  for 
the  latest  adventures  of  Dick 
Tracy  and  Li’l  Abner”?  A  sta¬ 
tion  manager  would  laugh  at 
you  if  you  suggested  any  such 
reciprocal  promotion. 

And  yet  most  newspapers 
probably  would  have  continued 
down  this  unreciprocal,  one¬ 
way  street  except  for  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  radio  stations. 

Not  a  Press-Radio  Battle 

Some  radio  spokesmen  would 
have  you  believe  that  this  is 
the  start  of  another  big  press- 
radio  battle.  Poppycock!  It  is 
simply  an  equitable,  long-over- 
due  correction  of  a  situation 
which  organized  radio  was  able 
to  perpetuate  as  long  as  the 
number  of  stations  was  limited 
and  the  desire  for  a  popular 
newspaper  feature  outweighed 
the  unfairness  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

It  may  help  other  newspa¬ 
pers  to  know  the  background 
on  the  Miami  situation.  The 
same  chain  of  events  is  occur¬ 
ring  in  scores  of  cities. 

First,  John  S.  Knight’s  Miami 
Herald  has  long  been  pro-radio. 
Years  before  the  Herald  owned 
or  was  in  any  way  affiliated 
with  a  station,  it  had  a  compe¬ 
tent  staffer  writing  a  daily  ra- 
dio  column  and  it  printed  the 
logs  of  the  four  network  out¬ 
lets  in  large,  legible  (not  agate) 
type.  It  spent  as  much  as  $25,- 
000  a  year  in  radio  promotion 
of  the  newspaper.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  newspapers  anywhere 
to  broadcast  its  full  local  news 
report  before  publication.  It 
had,  and  still  has,  two  full-time 
staffers  preparing  and  broad¬ 
casting  these  reports.  These,  as 
we.l  as  such  spot  news  as  a 
hurricane,  are  broadcast  from 
a  studio  in  the  Herald  building. 

Licenses  for  18  in  Area 

A  year  ago  a  small  inde¬ 
pendent  station  started  up. 
Hooper  reports  showed  that  it 
gained  only  a  negligible  audi¬ 
ence.  It  had  little  programming 
except  records.  On  the  ground  of 
news  interest,  we  refused  to 
publish  its  full  log.  We  did 
carry  its  daily  highlights. 

By  last  spring  the  FCC  had 
granted  licenses  to  18  AM,  FM 
and  television  stations  in  the 
Miami  area.  Some  were  getting 
ready  to  operate. 

A  second  independent,  backed 
by  influential  church  groups, 
went  on  the  air.  We  covered 


announce  (for  free),  “Read  this  fully,  started  carrying  its 
^  editorial  on  the  Marshall  (Continued  on  pi««« 
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JOINT  COMMAND 

Harry  L.  Hawkins,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  shares  hymnal  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  at  seryices  on 
the  242nd  anniversary  of  Benj. 
Franklin's  birth.  Hawkins  con¬ 
ferred  Poor  Richard's  Club  Medal 
of  Achievement  on  Gen.  ”Ike.'' 


Iowa  Paper 
Plans  to  Build 
160  Houses 

Marshalltown,  la.  —  The 
Times-Republican  will  build 
approximately  160  new  houses 
in  Marshalltown  starting  this 
spring  with  the  project  to  be 
completed  by  Jan.  1,  1950. 

Present  plans  call  for  100 
houses  to  be  completed  this  year 
with  the  rest  in  1949.  Karl 
Melcher,  business  manager  of 
the  T.-R..  who  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  said  it  is  hoped 
that  the  most  expensive  and 
elaborate  house  including  lot 
will  sell  for  a  reasonable  price, 
cost  of  materials  considered. 

Recently  D.  W.  Norris,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  T.-R.,  said  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  designed  to  help  the 
city  grow,  a  T.-R.  contribution 
to  an  expanded  community. 


Security  Advice  Plan 
Broached  to  Media 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  James  V.  Forrestal 
stands  ready  to  give  the  press, 
radio,  motion  picture,  trade  pa¬ 
pers  and  any  other  media  all 
the  guidance  they  will  volun¬ 
tarily  take  on  security  subjects, 
his  press  aide,  Capt.  Robert 
Berry,  said  this  week. 

Commenting  on  reports  For¬ 
restal  would  soon  call  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  media  leaders  to  discuss 
security  problems  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields,  Barry  said  pub¬ 
licity  was  far  ahead  of  actual 
arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

P’orrestal,  he  said,  is  anxious 
to  give  all  an  opportunity  to 
air  views  and  reaction  to  an 
advisory  setup  within  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  office  to  answer  secur¬ 
ity  questions  on  a  definite  list 
of  “security  subjects”  to  be  se¬ 
lected  by  media  representatives. 

“It  would  not  be  a  volunteer 
censorship  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,”  Berry  said.  “It  would 
simply  be  a  service  available 
to  press,  radio,  etc.,  affording  a 
place  they  could  ask  the  de¬ 
partment's  view  of  the  security 
angle. 

“The  idea  was  inspired  not 
only  by  Public  Law  252  which 
makes  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
responsible  for  security,  but  also 
the  recent  recommendation  of 
the  President’s  Air  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  for  security  measures 
and  the  general  reaction  of  the 
press  to  it. 

“Also,  there  have  been  un¬ 
fortunate  leaks  in  security  in. 
formation,  both  within  and  out¬ 
side  the  armed  services,  and 
the  Secretary  feels  that  some 
means  should  at  least  be  offered 
for  quick  answers  to  security 
questions.” 

Invitations,  Berry  said,  should 
go  out  within  a  week  or  10  days 
to  media  leaders  who  will  be 
selected  after  consultation  with 
heads  of  organizations. 

Berry  said  that  appropriate 


officers  from  the  several 
branches  of  the  military  service 
would  be  asked  to  list  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  consider  should  be 
classed  as  security  matter  and 
the  media  representatives  could 
select  from  those  topics  the  se¬ 
curity  subjects  they  wanted 
covered,  if  any. 

Advisory  service  would  be 
given  on  subjects  selected  only. 
Berry  said,  but  the  advice  would 
not  be  binding  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  each  cared  to  apply  it. 

No  code  or  fixed  agenda  has 
been  planned  for  the  media  con¬ 
ference  except  for  the  general 
subject  of  an  advisory  board  of 
security.  Berry  said.  Those  at¬ 
tending  would  make  their  own 
limits  on  what  they  wished  to 
discuss. 

If  the  plan  is  turned  down  it 
will  be  scrapped  and  forgotten 
as  far  as  Forrestal  is  concerned. 
Berry  emphasized.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  media  leaders  feel  they 
are  “foundering  around”  and 
need  some  advice  on  security 
on  specific  subjects,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  prepared  to  give  them 
as  much  or  as  little  as  they  re¬ 
quire,  he  added. 

“There  have  been  internal  as 
well  as  external  breaks  in  the 
news  which  have  not  been  too 
good  from  a  security  standpoint 
in  view  of  the  general  interna¬ 
tional  situation  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  ultra-secret  matters 
now  in  the  mill.”  Berry  said. 
“It  is  felt  here  that  much  can 
be  done  to  avoid  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  occurrences  by  coopera, 
tion  between  media  and  the 
Defense  Secretary’s  office. 

Berry  thought  that  the  list  of 
security  subjects  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three  or  four,  or  about  six 
“at  the  outside.” 

“This  is  a  rough  outline  of 
the  plan,”  he  said,  summing  up. 
“If  it  flops  we’ll  burn  it.  but  if 
the  press  and  others  want  it 
we’ll  dish  it  out.” 
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NLRB  Asks  Injunction 
Against  ITU  Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.— A  hear¬ 
ing  on  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  from  striking 
and  “slowing  down”  to  enforce 
closed  shop  demands  will  be 
conducted  here  Feb.  9. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  asked  Judge  Luther 
M.  Swygert,  sitting  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Southern  In¬ 
diana,  to  issue  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  against  the  ITU,  its 
four  chief  officers  and  union 
agents.  If  granted,  the  injunc¬ 
tion  could  be  a  court  order  end¬ 
ing  the  strike  against  Chicago's 
six  major  daily  newspapers  and 
14  other  newspapers  in  seven 
other  cities,  federal  officials 
stated. 

It  may  be  fairly  anticipated, 
the  petition  said,  that  the  ITU 
will  pursue  alleged  unfair  labor 
practices  at  a  score  or  more 
other  cities  where  newspaper 
contracts  either  have  just  ex¬ 
pired  or  will  expire  soon. 

Effect  Discounted 

Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  ITU  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  local,  expressed  belief  the 
Injunction  will  have  no  effect 
in  “forcing  the  union  to  call  off 
strikes.”  Apprised  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  hearing  of  the  new  action 
instituted  here.  Van  Arkel  said: 

“This  shows  the  unsureness 
of  general  counsel  for  the 
NLRB  on  the  validity  of  the 
position  he  has  taken  in  the 
various  complaints  previously 
Issued  against  the  ITU. 

“It  also  shows  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  follow  normal  procedure 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and 
further  is  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  harassing  the  union  by  liti¬ 
gation.  We  think  no  grounds 
for  injunctive  relief  now  exist  ’ 
Hanson's  View 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  ANPA,  issued  the 
following  statement  in  Wash¬ 
ington: 

“Subordinate  local  unions  in 
the  ITU  set  up  would  be  freed 
by  such  an  order  from  the  re¬ 
striction  on  collective  bargain 
ing  now  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  international  union.  They 
would  be  permitted  by  order  of 
the  court  to  enter  into  contract 
in  harmony  with  the  law  and 
the  international  union  would 
be  prohibited  from  enforcing  its 
no-contract  policy  upon  its  su¬ 
bordinate  locals.  Such  freedom 
not  only  should,  but  would 
bring  about  a  quick  return  to 
work  by  printers  forced  out  of 
their  jobs  by  the  ITU  edict  and 
it  should  and  would  prevent 
further  ruthless  strikes." 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams  commented: 

"The  action  was  not  taken  by 
the  NLRB  general  counsel  in 
the  interest  of  any  newspaper 
or  any  group  of  newspapers  but 
in  the  public  interest. 

“The  sole  question  involved 
is  whether  one  union  can  defy 
the  law  of  the  land,  openly  vio¬ 
late  it  and  blatantly  strike 
against  its  enforcement.” 


Chicago  Case  Hearing 
Recessed  Until  Feb.  16 
CHICAGO  —  “Bad  faith"  was 

charged  by  counsel  for  both 
sides  as  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  hearing  recessed 
here  Jan.  21  until  Feb.  16,  after 
12  days  of  testimony  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  International 
Typographical  Union  and  its 
Chicago  Local  No.  16,  whose 
newspaper  members  have  been 
on  strike  since  Nov.  24,  are 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices. 

Gerhard  Van  Arkel,  ITU  at¬ 
torney,  had  offered  to  waive 
rights  to  file  briefs  and  present 
oral  arguments,  to  insist  on  the 
subpoenaing  of  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
representatives,  and  the  right  for 
Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  presi¬ 
dent.  to  testify  in  his  own  de¬ 
fense,  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  case. 

Early  Decision  Desired 

"After  hearing  testimony  that 
counsel  for  the  General  Counsel 
(NLRB)  has  introduced  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  had  not  made  a 
case,”  .said  Van  Arkel,  who 
add^:  "The  government  has 
been  insisting  there  is  some  kind 
of  emergency  in  connection  with 
the  Chicago  case.  We  have  of¬ 
fered  to  waive  our  privileges  to 
get  some  kind  of  a  decision  as 
quickly  as  possible.” 

Van  Arkel's  proposal  was  con¬ 
tingent  upon  counsel  for  NLRB 
likewise  waiving  the  filing  of 
briefs  and  making  oral  argu¬ 
ments,  but  Allen  Sinsheimer, 
Jr.,  NLRB  attorney,  declined  to 
join  in  the  stipulation  as  pro¬ 
posed.  He  emphasized  however, 
that  General  Counsel  Robert  N. 
Denham  desires  to  have  an  early 
decision  both  in  the  Chicago 
case  and  ANPA's  general  case. 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  there  has 
been  a  most  flagrant  violation  of 
the  law,”  said  Sinsheimer. 
"There  is  certain  further  evi¬ 
dence  we  will  desire  to  intro¬ 
duce  before  closing  the  Chicago 
case.” 

ANPA  Will  Call  Randolph 

Van  Arkel  countered  with  the 
comment  that  Sinsheimer,  "on 
the  most  trivial  grounds,”  would 
not  go  along  with  his  proposal 
to  speed  up  the  Chicago  case, 
adding,  “thus,  the  obviously  bad 
faith  of  the  government  is  com¬ 
pletely  self-evident.” 

At  this  point.  William  Kent 
Van  Allen.  ANPA  attorney,  in¬ 
formed  Trial  Examiner  Arthur 
Leff  “we  will  ask  for  the  produc- 


Folsom  Relents 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Governor 
Folsom  has  lifted  his  ban  on 
reporters  from  Alabama  news-' 
papers  at  his  press  conferences 
(E&P,  Ian.  17,  page  13)  with 
the  proviso  that  they  keep  in 
confidence  any  “off-the-record'* 
talks  and  do  not  use  speeches 
in  advance  of  their  delivery. 


tion  of  Mr.  Randolph  in  this 
case.” 

Leff  granted  NLRB  counsel 
until  midnight,  Jan.  30,  to  file 
a  further  bill  of  particulars,  be¬ 
fore  recessing  the  hearing  until 
Feb.  16  to  permit  counsel  to  be 
on  hand  for  the  Feb.  9  hearing 
at  Indianapolis  on  the  NLRB 
petition  for  an  injunction. 

(An  adjournment  until  Feb.  2 
was  taken  this  week  in  the 
Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.)  Nas¬ 
sau  Review-Star  hearing.  When 
James  A.  Stiles,  publisher,  was 
submitted  to  re-cross-examina¬ 
tion,  NLRB  counsel  protested 
against  undue  prolongation  of 
the  case  by  the  union  lawyer.) 

The  hearing  this  week  was 
marked  by  testimony  and  cross- 
examination  of  local  union  of¬ 
ficials.  John  J.  Pilch,  president 
of  Local  16,  admitted  under 
cross  -  examination  there  are 
shops  where  members  work 
with  non-union  employes.  He 
said,  however,  that  in  such  in¬ 
stances,  union  printers  worked 
with  non-union  printers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  organize  the  shop. 

Joseph  Rhoden,  chairman  of 
the  newspaper  scale  committee, 
of  Local  16,  explained  why  the 
local  rejected  each  of  four  or 
five  proposals  offered  by  the 
publishers.  “The  union  never 
considered  the  publishers  had 
made  a  proposal,”  he  said,  "be¬ 
cause  they  made  no  money 
offer.” 

'Bogus'  Traced  to  Medill 

Eklward  F.  Fanning,  77.  an 
ITU  member  since  1894,  and  an 
employe  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
since  1910,  added  a  touch  of  hu¬ 
mor  to  the  hearing  in  his  an 
swer  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  Van  Arkel,  who  asked  what 
Fanning  knew  about  the  so- 
called  "bogus”  clause  in  print¬ 
ers’  contracts. 

This  practice,  which  requires 
payment  for  setting  up  type,  al¬ 
ready  set  in  one  shop  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  another  newspaper  in 
mat  form,  has  been  termed  by 
the  publishers’  association  as 
“feather-bedding”  on  the  part  of 
the  union. 

Fanning  recalled  that  the 
clause  was  first  inserted  in  ITU 
contracts  in  1897  at  the  request 
of  Joseph  Medill,  then  publisher 
of  the  Tribune,  who  "sat  up  and 
took  notice”  when  he  discovered 
that  his  staff  was  setting  ads  for 
other  papers.  After  Medill’s 
protest.  Fanning  recalled,  the 
bogus  clause  was  inserted,  and 
has  been  included  in  every  con¬ 
tract  since. 

Rhoden  called  the  ‘‘bogus 
work”  policy  of  the  union  a 
"morale  builder,”  stating  that 
resetting  of  ads  was  done  in 
slack  periods  and  kept  the  men 
from  gathering  in  groups  to  talk, 
"or  even  shooting  craps.” 

Cost  oi  ’Bogus'  Cited 

Another  note  of  humor  came 
at  the  closing  session,  when 
Worth  Coutney,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  business  manager,  was 
recalled  to  testify  regarding 
posted  office  rules  in  composing 
rooms.  Van  Arkel  asked  if  such 
rules  had  been  unilaterally  im¬ 
posed  by  the  management.  “I 
wouldn’t  know,”  replied  Cout¬ 
ney,  who  explained  the  rules 
were  there  when  he  came  to  the 
Herald-American.  One  such 
rule  bans  gambling.  Van  Arkel 


'Biggest  Yet' 

The  wine  and  liquor  divisiog 
of  Park  &  Tiliord  launched  itt 
1948  sales  and  advertising  pro. 
gram,  hailed  by  executives  oi 
the  biggest  in  the  compony'i 
108  year  old  history,  at  a  solsi 
convention,  Ian.  22,  in  New 
York.  The  media  schedule  ig. 
eludes  200  daily  newspapen 
and  20  national  magazinei. 

A.  E.  Storm  and  Edward 
Klein  of  Charles  M.  Storm  Co. 
agency  for  Park  &  Tiliord.  pro- 
sented  the  program  to  the  cog- 
vention. 


asked  Coutney  if  he  knew 
“three  bookies  now  operate  in 
the  Herald-American  composing 
room?” 

"No,”  said  Coutney,  "it  is  good 
information  to  know.” 

Coutney  said  the  union’s  rula 
had  cost  the  Hearst  paper  ?31,. 
120  in  extra  labor  costs  for  5,- 
112  columns  of  "bogus”  adver 
tising  from  Jan.  2,  1947,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  strike.  This,  he 
said,  included  80  days’  work  still 
"on  the  hook”  when  the  strike 
began. 

Coutney  said  approximately 
280  employes  were  used  in  the 
Herald  -  American’s  composing 
room,  93  on  advertising  and  141 
on  news.  He  added,  that  if  no 
bogus  material  was  handled, 
"conservatively,  about  five  fewer 
men  would  be  needed.” 

“We’ll  go  down  fighting,  if  we 
have  to  wreck  our  union  to  do 
so,”  Randolph  was  quoted  as 
having  said  during  negotiations 
in  Chicago.  His  remarks  were 
reported  by  Harold  Grumhaus, 
assistant  production  manager  of 
the  Tribune. 

Work  slowdown  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  composing  room  came  so 
quickly  at  certain  intervals  last 
fall  it  was  almost  like  magic. 
Grumhaus  related.  "I  turned  to 
the  superintendent  and  said. 
‘What’s  up?’  ” 

"He  replied,  ‘The  heat’s  on’." 

Van  Arkel  objected  to  the 
phrase,  “the  heat’s  on.” 

“But  Mr.  Examiner,”  pro¬ 
tested  Van  Allen,  "the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  a  member  of  the 
union.” 

“Oh.  is  he?”  replied  Leff.  “I 
didn't  know  that.  In  that  case, 
the  expression  may  stand.” 

Grumhaus  also  testified  that 
after  a  prolonged  union  chapel 
meeting  on  Oct.  27,  operators 
refused  to  set  “slugs”  on  type 
they  set,  making  it  impossible 
to  check  individual  production 


Ad-Tax  Dropped 

Chester,  Pa. — City  Council 
has  abandoned  its  plan  to 
tax  newspapers  2%  on  their 
gross  advertising  revenues. 

City  Solicitor  Thomas  Curran 
revealed  the  bill  had  been 
dropped  because  an  investi¬ 
gation  had  led  to  the  belief  the 
proposed  taxation  “probably 
could  not  hold  up." 
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3  ITU  Officers  Urge 
Defense  Assessment 


ITU  Mailers  Sign  T-H  Contract 

A  contract  which  conforms  with  the  Tait-Hartley  Law  was 
signed  this  week  by  Baltimore  Mailers'  Union,  No.  88.  an 
affiliate  of  International  Typographical  Union,  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  News-Post  and  American.  It  provides  for  an  $8 
a  week  increase. 

The  mailers  agreed  to  a  union  shop  clause.  An  open  shop 
status  is  being  maintained  pending  certification  required 
under  the  T-H  Law.  The  Union  has  taken  steps  to  qualify  and 
is  awaiting  a  ruling  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
view  of  the  failure  of  ITU  officers  to  file  non-Communist  affi¬ 
davits. 

Chicago  publishers  made  a  similar  union  shop  proposal  to 
Mailers  Union  No.  2  this  week,  but  the  union  rejected  it  ond 
continued  negotiations.  The  contract  expired  Jan.  3. 

While  negotiations  on  the  commercial  contract  in  Chicago 
remained  deadlocked,  members  of  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  voted  to  remain  at  work  pending  a  new  job  shop 
agreement.  Proposals  for  a  new  newspaper  scale  are  to  be 
submitted  Feb.  1. 

Baker  and  SF  Union 
Get  Expulsion  Notice 


three  of  the  four  officers  of 

International  Typographical 
Union  appeal  to  the  membership 
in  the  January  number  of  the 
typographical  Journal  to  vote 
for  the  additional  defense  fund 
assessment  on  Feb.  18. 

No  explanation  is  made  for 
the  absence  of  the  customary 
Journal  article  signed  by  Larry 
Taylor,  first  vicepresident.  In 
each  of  their  departments.  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph.  Second 
Vicepresident  Elmer  Brown  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  Don  F.  Hurd 
warn  of  the  need  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  fight  against  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  contracts. 

The  Executive  Council  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  special  assessment  of 
on  total  earnings  of  all 
active  members,  beginning  the 
week  of  March  6,  for  one  year. 
Revenue  from  the  present 
defense  fund  assessment  is  an- 
proximately  $100,000  a  month, 
according  to  Hurd’s  report,  as 
of  late  December. 

The  union’s  financial  state¬ 
ment  shows  receipts  of  $143,000 
in  November. 

"As  this  is  written."  Hurd 
stated,  “more  than  2,500  mem¬ 
bers  are  on  strike  and  lockout 
rolls  in  nearly  20  jurisdictions. 
Benefits  are  being  paid  to  them 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  $5,000,000  a 
month.” 

$210,255  for  Chicago 

Benefits  paid  out  in  the  first 
month  of  the  Chicago  newspaper 
strike  amounted  to  $210,255,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  financial  state¬ 
ment.  Next  largest  item  was 
$45,361  for  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where 
a  strike  began  two  years  ago. 

More  than  $30,000  a  month  is 
being  given  to  the  strikers 
against  the  Southam  papers  in 
Canada. 

Randolph  advised  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  considerable  sums  are 
necessary  for  the  legal  fight, 
and  the  first  listing  for  the  law 
firm  of  Van  Arkel  and  Kaiser, 
which  is  handling  the  NLRB 
cases,  is  $1,321  for  November. 

The  ITU  president  asks  for  an 
“overwhelming  vote”  in  favor 
of  the  assessment  “so  that  the 
enemy  can  get  no  aid  or  comfort 
out  of  it.” 

‘Tour  Executive  Council,”  he 
says,  “has  used  every  possible 
effort  to  avoid  trouble  and  has 
sanctioned  these  strikes  only 
when  there  appeared  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  eise  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

The  Journal  contains  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  expulsion  of  four  mem- 


$5.50  Increase 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co. 
boi  notified  customers  that  its 
price  on  newsprint  will  be  in- 
aeased  by  $5.50  a  ton,  begin¬ 
ning  Feb.  1,  making  the  base 
price  $94.  Recent  boosts  have 
set  the  base  price  of  a  consid- 
•rable  quantity  of  Canadian 
paper  at  $97. 


bers  “for  ratting.”  Each  was 
also  fined  $500. 

Resolution  on  Boston 

Among  resolutions  sent  to  ITU 
was  one  from  Boston  local  No. 
13  which  credited  Randolph 
with  “a  successful  attempt  to  re¬ 
solve  the  differences  then  exist¬ 
ing  (last  Nov.  6)  between  the 
Boston  Typographical  Union  and 
the  Boston  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  gained  a  wage  increase  of 
15%  and  “did  also  maintain  and 
retain  for  said  members  each 
and  all  of  the  conditions  previ¬ 
ously  and  heretofore  enjoyed  by 
them.” 

Randolph’s  message  of  the 
ITU  membership  intimated  no 
change  in  his  policy.  He  detailed 
the  circuitous  steps  from  the 
filing  of  complaints  by  pub¬ 
lishers  until  a  ruling  is  given  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  then  added: 

“It  may  be  some  time  before 
the  matter  reaches  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  but 
it  is  not  so  long  before  the  next 
election  for  congressmen  and 
.senators  in  1948.  ...  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  matter  can  be 
straightened  out  by  an  election 
before  it  ever  reaches  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.” 

More  than  225  unions  and 
their  employers,  he  reports, 
“have  been  getting  along  quite 
all  right  without  a  contract  and 
with  increased  wages.” 

■ 

H.  J.  Kenner  Retires 
As  BBB  Manager 

Retirement  of  H.  J.  Kenner 
as  general  manager  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  City,  a  po¬ 
sition  which  he 
has  held  since 
the  founding  of 
that  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week,  effective 
May  1. 

William  P. 

Collis,  former 
assistant  gener¬ 
al  manager,  has 
been  appointed 
acting  general 
manager. 

Kenner  is  the  author  of  the 
book,  “The  Fight  for  Truth  in 
Advertising,”  published  by  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1936,  to  commemorate 
25  years  of  truth-in-advertising 
work  in  this  country. 

He  is  a  pioneer  in  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  field,  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  manager  of  the 
first  Bureau  in  the  country,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1914  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn. 

■ 

691  Stations  in  AP 

Recent  election  of  235  radio 
stations  to  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press  brings  the  total 
radio  roll  to  691,  AP  announced 
this  week. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Claude  M. 

Baker,  former  president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  gave  a  terse  “no  comment” 
when  asked  concerning  a  re¬ 
port  that  Woodruff  Randolph, 
ITU  president,  had  threatened 
to  expel  him  as  president  of 
San  Francisco  Typographical 
Union  No.  21  for  entering  an 
agreement  with  commercial 
printers  here. 

“The  only  statement  I  have 
to  make  is  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  authorized  making  an 
announcement  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  union  that  effective 
Feb.  1  there  will  be  a  volun¬ 
tary  increase  in  wages  by  $10.50 
weekly,”  Baker  said. 

A  similar  wage  increase  in 
an  interchange  of  letters  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  “non-financial”  condi¬ 
tions  assured  another  year  of 
harmonious  irelations  between 
commercial  printers  and  union 
members,  both  parties  an¬ 
nounced  late  last  month.  (E.  & 
P.,  Jan.  3,  page  49.) 

No  comment  was  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  union  or  publisher 
ranks,  but  there  was  evidence 
the  announcement  would  en¬ 
able  continued  harmony  here. 

Under  threat  of  union  expul¬ 
sion,  Local  21  received  orders 
to  submit  any  new  agreement 
to  the  ITU  Executive  Council 
in  a  wire  received  here  Jan.  16, 
E.  &  P.  learned. 

The  telegram  declared  the 
local  union  violated  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  policy  adopted 
at  the  Cleveland  convention  in 
its  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
Employing  Printers  Association 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  council  concluded  fur¬ 
ther  that  Baker  “violated  Sec¬ 
tions  2  and  4,  Article  3,  ITU 
General  Laws,  in  that  he  has 
not  secured  approval  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  president  on  pro¬ 
posals  and  contracts  before  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  employers  or  to 
the  union  for  acceptance,”  the 
message  added. 


The  council  order,  signed  by 
Randolph,  Vicepresidents  Larry 
Taylor  and  Elmer  Brown  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  Don  Hurd, 
stated  it  “hereby  mandates 
President  C.  M.  Baker  and 
other  officers  and  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  21  to  comply  with 
Sections  2  and  4,  Article  3,  ITU 
general  laws,  before  submitting 
any  proposal  for  a  newspaper 
scale  or  agreement  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  No.  21.” 

Attention  was  directed  to 
Section  42,  Article  4  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  which  states  “any  subor¬ 
dinate  union,  member  or  mem¬ 
bers  refusing  to  accept  and  ob¬ 
serve  a  decision  or  action  of 
the  Executive  Council  pending 
appeal  to  a  convention  ...  or 
refusing  to  observe  decision  of 
a  convention  upon  a  matter 
which  has  been  appealed  shall 
be  subject  to  summary  ex¬ 
pulsion  by  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil.” 

Voluntary  Pay  Increase 

Baker  followers  here  charge 
Randolph  backers  were  ready 
to  “take  over”  on  grounds  of 
the  council  order  if  proposals 
for  a  newspaper  agreement  had 
been  presented  at  the  union 
meeting  called  for  last  Sunday. 
Instead,  it  is  reported.  Baker 
stated  he  had  neither  proposal 
nor  contract  for  submission  and 
merely  had  a  voluntary  pay 
increase  to  announce. 

Negotiations  with  the  guild, 
pressmen,  stereotypers  and  en¬ 
gravers  are  under  way  here. 
Most  all  newspaper  contracts 
expire  by  Feb.  1.  Commercial 
printers  and  pressmen  have 
reached  a  one-year  agreement 
calling  for  weekly  pay  increas¬ 
es  of  $8.25  for  assistants  and 
$12.50  for  journeymen. 

That  ITU  officers  view  ex¬ 
changing  of  letters  with  employ¬ 
ers  as  “dangerous”  is  so  indi¬ 
cated  in  Postcard  Bulletin  No. 
108. 
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Critic  of  ‘System’  Ads 
Raises  Detroit  Tempest 


DETROIT — There  are  a  few  red 

facer  among  members  of  the 
Adcraft  Club  here.  It  traces 
back  to  the  meeting  Friday,  Jan. 
16,  at  which  the  main  speaker 
was  to  have  been  Marshall 
Adams,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Mul¬ 
lins  Mfg.  Corp.,  Warren,  O. 

Adams,  a  director  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  had  been  ballyhooed  in 
advance  in  the  club's  paper,  the 
Adcrafter,  as  a  man  who  “enjoys 
a  very  favorable  renutation  as 
a  speaker  who  has  addressed  au¬ 
diences  in  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union.”  His  20  years  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  were  stressed. 

Rips  ANA-4A  Program 

Then  came  a  shocking  revela¬ 
tion.  Adams  had  released  the 
text  of  his  forthcoming  talk  to 
the  trade  press.  ( Some  nub- 
lications  went  to  press  with  it 
before  notice  of  the  cancella¬ 
tion  was  received.)  Cooies  of  it 
had  reached  the  Adcraft  leaders 
and  they  learned  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  just  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  tonics  o'lt  of  his  book, 
“Training  Advertisements  to 
Sell.”  Rather  he  was  devoting 
his  talk  to  ripping  apart  the 
joint  ANA-AAAA  program  of 
advertising  to  explain  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  system  to  the 
public. 

A  few  davs  before  Adams’ 
scheduled  talk,  the  ANA  board 
of  directors  presented  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Adcrafters  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harold  M.  Hastings, 
secretary-manager  of  the  club, 
it  had  received  unanimous  en¬ 
dorsement  bv  the  members. 

“We  consider  the  Joint  ANA- 
AAAA  program  a  very  good  one, 
Hastings  said.  “It  was  passed  by 
a  very  competent,  and  very 
tough,  board.  It  not  only  has 
the  endorsement  of  business  and 
advertising  leaders,  but  also  has 
the  backing  of  labor  and  clergy¬ 
men. 

“When  we  saw  Mr.  Adams' 
talk — which  he  sent  to  the  trade 
press,  but  not  to  us — we  learned 
that  he  was  undercutting  this 
program  which  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  board  of  the  ANA, 
of  which  he  is  a  member. 

“We  wired  Mr.  Adams,  asking 
him  to  withdraw,  and  arranged 
for  another  speaker.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  own,  Mr.  Adams 
chose  to  make  the  telegram 
public.” 

The  telegram  said,  in  part: 

“We  respectfully  suggest  that 
to  save  you  as  well  as  Adcraft 
Club,  what  we  believe  will  be 
acute  embarrassment,  you  do 
not  make  the  talk  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  Friday.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  believe  this  program  to 
be  in  the  controversial  category, 
in  view  of  endorsements  given  it 
here  by  membership,  leaders  of 
Detroit  business  and  advertising 
executives.  .  .  .  Under  circum¬ 
stances  will  be  grateful  to  you 
for  your  withdrawal.  We  have 
made  arrangements  for  another 
speaker.” 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  corre¬ 


spondent  contacted  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  high  standing  in  the 
club,  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
identified.  These  spokesmen  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  had  considered 
the  Adams’  talk  “too  hot  to  han¬ 
dle.”  They  expressed  the  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  that  Adams  per¬ 
haps  had  not  made  himself  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  entire  program. 

They  expressed  the  idea  that 
Adams,  as  a  member  of  the 
ANA  board,  has  had  a  full 
chance  to  expound  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  program  before  it 
was  adopted.  Having  been 
adopted  by  action  of  the  ANA 
board,  the  plan  should  not  now 
be  hamstrung  by  action  of  one 
dissenting  voice,  they  contended. 

Adams,  in  his  prepared  talk — 
which  he  now  is  planning  to  de¬ 
liver  .Tan.  27  before  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  Worcester, 
Mass. — warns  that  the  joint 
ANA-AAAA  program  to  explain 
the  American  economic  system 
may  turn  out  “to  be  the  greatest 
blunder  that  has  been  committed 
in  the  name  of  advertising.” 

He  urged  abandonment  of  the 
project,  except  for  the  part  de¬ 
signed  for  presentation  at  the 
plant  level. 

'Cry  of  the  Diehards' 

“Suddenly  the  cry  of  the  die- 
hards  has  been  picked  up 
again,”  he  said,  “this  time  by  a 
group  of  men  assembled  under 
the  banner  of  advertising.  This 
group  ,  .  ,  has  become  a  little 
hysterical  about  it.” 

He  identified  the  “group”  as 
the  joint  committee  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  American  Asso 
ciation  of  Advertising  agencies 
which  fathered  the  plan,  plus 
“what  looks  like  a  voluntary 
Washington  bureau  called  the 
Advertising  Council.”  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  took  over  the 
campaign  last  fall  as  one  of  its 
many  public  service  projects 
after  approval  of  the  plan,  with 
revisions  by  the  Council's  public 
advisory  committee,  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  phases 
of  the  nations  economic  and 
social  life. 

He  expressed  disappointment 
in  the  fact  that,  while  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  making  considerable 
practical  progress  in  spending 
the  advertising  dollar  more  ef¬ 
fectively,  it  has  in  this  public 
relations  program  embraced  a 
chunk  of  “blue  sky.” 

Hastings  said  that  this  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Adcraft  Club  that  it  had  been 
considered  necessary  to  cancel  a 
speaking  engagement. 

“This  action  does  not  mean  we 
are  not  willing  to  accept  criti¬ 
cism,”  he  said.  “We  would  have 
welcomed  constructive  criti¬ 
cism.” 

Another  Adcraft  member,  who 
also  wished  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  expressed  this  opinion: 

“I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
wiser  course  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Adams’  objections.  This  can¬ 
celing  of  the  speech  may  bring 
a  lot  of  criticism — just  because 
it  sounds  like  censorship.” 
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CABTOONISTS  RAID  THE  ZOO  TO  PUT  OVER  IDEAS  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


'WHEN  A  FELLER  .  . 

Jay  Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


OX  IN  THE  DITCH 

Fertnan  Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Bought  By  S.  I.  N ewhouse 


HARRISBURG,  Pa.  —  Purchase 
of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  pub- 
Mer  of  other  dailies  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  19.  Sale  price  was 
reported  as  “about  $1,000,000.” 
The  newspaper,  founded  in 
1831,  has  report^ly  been  on 
the  auction  block  for  years,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  E.  J.  Stack- 
pole  in  1936.  Stackpole  had  been 
publisher  from  1901. 

Sale  of  the  Telegraph  marks 
a  complete  turnover  of  Harris¬ 
burg  newspaper  ownership 
within  five  months  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  properties  by 
outside  capital  after  they  had 
for  generations  been  operated 
by  prominent  local  families. 

Last  August  the  Patriot  ( a.m. ) 
and  the  Evening  News  were 
sold  by  the  Vance  C.  McCor¬ 
mick  estate  to  Edwin  F.  Russell, 
then  associate  publisher  of  the 
Stwark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  a 
Newhouse  paper,  for  $2,500,000. 

Circulation  43,000 
Current  circulation  of  the 
Telegraph  is  approximately  43,- 
OOO,  compared  with  more  than 
85,000  for  the  competing  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  which  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  morning  Patriot, 
h^les  advertising  on  a  com¬ 
bination  system  based  on  ap¬ 
proximately  9  0,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

Acquisition  of  the  Telegraph 
by  Newhouse  immediately 
started  speculation  on  the  mer- 
of  the  paper  with  the 
patriot  and  the  Evening  News, 
in  view  of  Russell’s  previous 
association  with  the  Newark 
psper. 

However,  Russell  said,  “There 
is  nothing  at  all  to  these  ru¬ 
mors.  The  deciding  factor  in  my 
^ision  to  break  away  from  the 
Newhouse  organization  was  al¬ 
most  a  complete  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  on  the  editorial  poli¬ 


cies  and  responsibilities. 

“I  came  to  Harrisburg  be¬ 
cause  I  saw  here  an  ideal  com¬ 
munity  with  appreciation  for  a 
press  that  takes  an  active  part 
in  community  affairs.  I  have 
absolutely  no  intention  of  sur¬ 
rendering  the  independence  I 
have  gained  in  the  acquisition 
of  these  papers.” 

Prior  to  the  sale,  the  owners 
of  the  Telegraph,  headed  by 
Gen.  Albert  H.  Stackpole,  son 
of  the  late  E.  J.  Stackpole,  sep¬ 
arated  the  newspaper’s  corpo¬ 
rate  structure  from  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Press,  book  publishers, 
and  organized  Telegraph  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  for  the  operation  of 
the  'Telegraph  and  Merchants 
Delivery  Service. 

Gen.  Stackpole,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Telegraph,  will 
continue  with  the  latest  New¬ 
house  enterprise  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  daily. 

Concurrently  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  sale,  Stackpole  said 
that  Arthur  J.  Gordon,  business 
manager  of  the  Syracuse  ( N. 
Y. )  Post  -  Standard,  another 
Newhouse  publication,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Telegraph.  He  succeeds 
John  H.  Hood,  who  resigned  to 
return  to  advertising  agency 
work  in  September,  1947, 

Gordon  is  a  native  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  has  been  associated 
with  the  Post-Standard  since 
entering  newspaper  work  in 
1916,  serving  as  business  man¬ 
ager,  secretary  and  director.  He 
is  a  former  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  New  Yok  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  social  se¬ 
curity  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

No  Policy  Change 

Reorganization  of  Telegraph 
Enterprises  in  conjunction  with 
the  transfer  of  ownership  made 


Newhouse  chairman  of  the 
board,  Stackpole  president, 
Richard  W.  Wynn  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  William  S.  Bailey 
a  member  of  the  board. 

Stackpole  emphasized  that 
there  would  be  no  changes  in 
key  personnel  of  the  Telegraph 
nor  in  its  policies  or  po.itics. 

Politically  the  publication 
has  long  been  old-line  Republi¬ 
can,  giving  support  and  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  GOP  political  ma¬ 
chine  at  all  levels  of  govern- 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.— Two  bills  of 

particular  import  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  are  before  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  now 
in  session. 

One  is  the  official  labor  union 
attempt  to  declare  newsboys  as 
employes  of  the  publishers.  The 
measure  would  declare  all 
forms  of  newspaper  distribution 
a  “street  trade”  and  would  bar 
boys  under  14  and  girls  under 
18  from  engaging  in  such  trade. 

The  second  proposal,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  C.  Corey 
Mills  of  Brooklyn,  would  effect 
a  sweeping  change  in  the  state’s 
libel  laws.  An  action,  civil  or 
criminal,  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  against  any  newspaper,  or 
proprietor  or  employe  thereof, 
for  the  publication  of  any  news 
item  or  story  that  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  an  accredited  news 
service  to  which  the  newspaper 
subscribes. 

It  would  not  apply  to  a  slander 
contained  in  any  other  matter 
added  by  any  person  concerned 
in  the  publication,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides. 

Senator  Mills,  a  member  of 
the  Republican  majority,  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  introduced 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  a  con¬ 
stituent. 

“It  is  my  feeling,”  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “that  it  is 
good  legislation  as  it  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  local  newspaperman  and 


ment  throughout  the  years. 

With  announcement  of  the 
sale  it  was  reported  that  New¬ 
house  bid  on  the  Patriot-News 
last  year  before  the  newspaj^rs 
were  purchased  by  his  associate 
publisher. 

About  15  years  ago  the  Tele¬ 
graph  ventured  into  the  morn¬ 
ing  field  and  for  a  time  pub¬ 
lished  the  Morning  Telegraph 
in  competition  with  the  Patriot. 
This  paper  folded  after  a  short 
existence. 


reporter  from  answering  for  the 
mistakes  of  others. 

“The  national  news  services,” 
he  added,  “should  be  policed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and,  if 
correctly  policed  should  not  con¬ 
tain  libelous  information. 

“If  they  are  not  correctly  po¬ 
liced  and  libelous  material  does 
travel  over  the  wires,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  small  publisher 
or  newspaperman  taking  this  in¬ 
formation  should  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  faults  of  others.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  local  re¬ 
porter  to  check  information 
which  may  be  considered  news¬ 
worthy  material  out  of  state  and 
miles  distant  from  his  place  of 
business.” 

The  bill.  Senate  No.  81,  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Codes. 

Charles  J.  Tobin.  Sr.,  counsel 
to  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Mills  bill  now. 

Immediate  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  McCleery  bills 
which  would  change  the  tradi¬ 
tional  relationships  between 
newspapers  and  their  carrier 
boys.  Under  present  state  laws, 
the  Educational  Department  has 
jurisdiction  over  street  trades. 
Repeal  of  this  section  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  laws  is  part  of  Senator 
McCleery’s  program  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor. 


‘Policed’  Wire  Service 
Idea  Behind  Libel  Bill 
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425  Dailies  Now  Use 
Retail  Division  Helps 

SWEEPING  galas  in  the  popu-  down  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
larity  and  use  among  daily  duced  the  normal  percentage 
newspapers  of  the  materials  de-  cost  of  advertising  compared  to 
veloped  by  the  Retail  Division,  total  retail  sales.  A  high  mark 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  in  consumer  purchasing  power 
were  brought  to  light  at  the  was  attained,  amounting  to  five 
NAEA  convention  in  Chicago  times  that  of  the  depression 
last  week.  year,  1933.” 

The  disclosures  were  made  in  But  ‘‘fenced  in  by  the  produc- 
a  ‘‘Progress  Report”  unveiled  tion  capacity  of  paper  mills, 
during  the  convention  by  the  in-  advertising  dollars  have  sought 
cumbent  17-man  Retail  Commit-  other  channels  than  newspa- 
tee  of  the  Bureau,  headed  by  pers  while  the  productivity  of 
George  Grinham,  local  advertis-  newspapers  has  grown  commen- 
ing  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  surate  with  the  greatly  in- 
(  Mo. )  Globe  Democrat.  creased  purchasing  power,”  the 


The  official  resume  of  the  di¬ 
vision's  activities  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  over  two  years  ago  was  en¬ 
titled  “Going  On  Three.”  It  is 
scheduled  for  mailing  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  within  the  next  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Division  Director 
John  Giesen. 

Orders  Increase 

In  the  24-page  illustrated 
booklet,  the  committee  an¬ 
nounced  that  425  member  news¬ 
papers,  or  46%  of  the  920  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau,  are  now 
purchasing  and  using  Retail 
Division  materials.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  sharp  increase  over  a 
year  ago,  when  only  167  papers 
were  requisitioning  the  divi¬ 
sion's  services. 

The  committee's  summation 
revealed  that,  as  of  Dec.  2, 
newspapers  were  ordering  the 
division's  materials  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quantities: 

“Retail  Merchandising  and 
Advertising  Manual,”  1,012 
monthly;  extra  copies  “Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities,” 
3,974  monthly;  “Retail  Adver¬ 
tiser”  and  “Aids  to  the  Copy 
Writer,’  592  monthly;  “Let's 
Talk  Retailing,’  2,235;  “The  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Budget,”  7,050; 
extra  copies  “Retail  Memo,” 
396  weekly. 

The  groups  official  statement 
lent  added  impact  to  Giesen’s 
address  before  the  convention, 
during  which  he  presaged  the 
approach  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  “in 
which  the  techniques  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  science  will  be  more  fully 
utilized  in  the  planning  and 
selling  of  newspaper  white 
space.” 

Giesen  saw  in  the  increased 
use  of  the  division’s  materials 
among  newspapers  “the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  solution  to  the  current 
and  pressing  problem  of  increas¬ 
ing  advertising  productivity  so 
that  merchants  can  spend  more 
for  promotion  without  taking  it 
out  of  their  profits.” 

The  committee’s  report  to  the 
membership  of  the  Bureau  came 
at  a  time  when  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  at  its  highest  lev¬ 
els  in  history,  and  brought  the 
operations  of  the  Retail  Division 
into  sharp  focus  against  what  it 
called  a  “strange  situation  of 
contradictions  within  the  indus¬ 
try.” 

“During  1947,  retail  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  reached  a  new 
peak,”  the  group  said.  “Print- 
paper  shortages  held  the  figure 
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committee  reported. 

“Into  this  strange  situation  of 
contradictions,  the  Retail  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  now  in  the  middle  of  its 
third  year  of  operation,  has 
come  as  a  power  of  influence 
toward  consolidating  the  tre¬ 
mendous  gains  in  returns  made 
from  investments  in  newspaper 
advertising,”  the  group's  state¬ 
ment  concluded. 

Organized  in  1945 

It  was  in  June  of  1945  that 
the  Retail  Division  was  initially 
organized  as  an  autonymous 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  NAEA.  Its  multiple  purposes, 
as  defined  in  a  10-point  policy 
set  forth  by  the  committee  and 
Giesen,  were  as  follows: 

To  foster  and  develop  retail 
newspaper  advertising;  to  pro¬ 
vide  newspaper  advertising 
staffs  and  salesmen  with  data, 
selling  ideas,  copy  slants,  mer¬ 
chandising  trends,  etc.;  to  main¬ 
tain  a  continuous  exchange  of 
successful  selling  ideas  and  sales 
promotional  materials;  to  con¬ 
tact  chain-store  organizations; 
to  create  a  favorable  public  re¬ 
lations  program  with  trade  pa¬ 
pers  and  trade  associations;  to 
develop  a  basic  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  newspaper  retail 
salesmen;  to  prepare  and  hold 
clinics  for  retailers  and  news¬ 
paper  staffs;  to  work  with 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  retail  advertising;  to 
recommend  competent  speakers 
on  retail  subjects,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Retail  Division  as  a 
source  of  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  retail  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  reviewing  the  progress 
made  toward  the  execution  of 
this  10-point  plan,  the  commit¬ 
tee  summarized  the  successes 
attained  by  each  of  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  many  promotional  and 
sales  training  projects. 

Stress  on  'Retail  Memo' 

It  laid  stress  on  the  now  well- 
known  “Retail  Memo,”  a  weekly 
newsletter  digesting  trends  and 
ideas  in  retailing  and  retail 
newspaper  advertising.  The  ul¬ 
timate  purpose  for  which  this 
newsletter  was  intended  was 
reprinting  by  the  membership 
for  distribution  as  a  service  to 
local  retail  advertisers. 

“More  than  100  such  letters 
have  been  initiated  by  Bureau 
members,”  said  the  committee. 
“In  San  Francisco,  the  distribu¬ 


Local  adaptations  oi  Reto 

tion  of  the  Examiner's  letter  is 
now  over  1,600  copies  each 
week.  Peoria  Newspapers  in 
Illinois  started  with  about  100 
and  have  increased  distribution 
to  over  500.” 

Prominent  among  the  wide¬ 
spread  gains  listed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  use  of  division 
materials  were  those  registered 
by  the  monthly  planning  pack¬ 
age  entitled  the  “Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising 
Manual.” 

Developed  by  the  division's 
promotion  manager,  Karl 
Moore,  the  manual  has  the  dual 
purpose  of  providing  sales 
training  materials  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  and  service  data 
for  retail  store  executives. 

In  addition  to  tabulating  in¬ 
creased  monthly  orders  for  the 
manual  from  Bureau  members, 
the  committee  cited  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  typical  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  its  use. 

Results  from  Manual  Use 

The  Charles  Ford  Co.,  a  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Watsonville, 
Calif.,  applied  the  data  con¬ 
tained  in  the  manual  to  its  own 
promotion  schedule.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  results  were  listed; 

“For  May,  1947,  a  16.1%  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  for  the  store;  a 
linage  increase  of  278%. 

“For  June,  1947,  a  sales  In¬ 
crease  for  the  store  of  18.2%;  a 
linage  increase  of  175%.” 

“The  sensational  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  made  possible  by  a 
planned  approach  towards  the 
problem  of  advertising  the  right 
merchandise  at  the  right  time, 
and  at  the  right  price,”  the  re¬ 
port  stated. 

Next  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  1'7-man  board  were  the 
division’s  multiple  sales  train¬ 
ing  projects.  Of  these  it  singled 
out  “The  Retail  Advertising 
Budget”  and  Clyde  Bedell’s 
“Let’s  Talk  Retailing  for  par¬ 
ticular  mention. 

Naming  the  Bedell  book  as 
“one  of  the  most  powerful  train¬ 
ing  tools  ever  placed  in  the 
hands  of  newspapers,’  the  com¬ 
mittee  revealed  that  demand 
for  the  volume  has  been  heavy 
enough  to  make  necessary  a  re¬ 
printing  in  the  near  future. 
Thirty-five  hundred  copies  have 
already  been  distributed  to  Bu¬ 
reau  members. 

Newest  among  the  Division’s 
sales  tools,  the  “Retail  Adver- 
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1  Division's  Helpful  Memo. 

tising  Budget”  contains  a  list  of 
115  classifications  of  retail  busi 
nesses  indicating  the  advertis 
ing  percent  to  sales  for  each. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-five 
Bureau  members  have  requisi¬ 
tioned  extra  copies.  Orders 
have  been  filled  for  as  many  as 
500  copies  from  a  single  news 
paper,  said  the  report.  More 
than  "7,900  copies  have  been  dis¬ 
tribute  to  date  and  a  second 
printing  has  been  necessary. 

The  committee’s  statement 
also  included  detailed  accounts 
of  the  division’s  success  in  its 
publicity  and  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  programs. 

Initially  organized  by  Mary 
Lasher  Barnette  and  currently 
managed  by  Frank  Kilcheski, 
Jr.,  the  publicity  department  of 
the  division  has  secured  publi 
cation  for  105  newspapers  ad¬ 
vertising  success  stories  in  re¬ 
tail  trade  publications  whose 
total  circulation  among  retailen 
amounts  to  1,012,467,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported. 

Additionally,  for  over  a  year 
accredited  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  have  been  provided  with 
Retail  Division  publications  lor 
adaptation  into  their  advertis¬ 
ing  curricula.  “All  this  work 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
in  a  field  from  which  newspa¬ 
pers  will  secure  sales  personnel 
of  the  future,  and  from  which 
stores  will  enlist  many  adver¬ 
tising  and  buying  executives," 
the  report  concluded. 

The  retail  committee,  in  ad 
dition  to  Grinham,  includes: 
R.  A.  Barford,  Sarnia  (Ont) 
Observer;  Don  Bernard,  Wosh- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Laurence 
T.  Knott,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times;  Earl  H.  Maloney,  Peorit 
(Ill.)  Journal-Star;  Richard 
Hale,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times; 
Harold  V.  Manzer,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  O’Brien,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express;  H.  H.  Mac- 
Lean,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa 
pers;  Thomas  J.  Cochrane,  New 
York  News;  George  Steele,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  H.  G. 
Wyman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post 
Gazette;  George  R.  Stewart, 
Washington  ( Pa. )  Observer- 
Reporter;  Charles  J.  Davis,  Jr, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal; 

William  S.  Waddell,  Elizabeth- 
ton  (Tenn.)  Star;  J.  J.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Seattle  ( Wash. )  Post-In¬ 
telligencer,  and  L.  E.  Heindej. 
Madison  ( Wis. )  Times-Joumal. 

1  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Janucrry  24,  1948 
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7V  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin'* 


The  remark  is  a  "natural"  with  Philadelphians  —  because  in  this 
city  of  homes,  reading  The  Bulletin  is  a  fixed  habit  of  more  than 
four  out  of  five  Philadelphia  families. 

That's  why  advertisers  —  to  reach  America's  third  largest 
market  —  concentrate  their  messages  in  The  Bulletin. 

They  know  their  messages  have  selling  power  because  The 
Bulletin  goes  home— stays  home— and  is  read  by  the  entire  family. 

In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

How  to  Make  a  Bonus 
Behave  Like  a  Bonus 


By  Samuel  Rovnet 

LEON  KONDELL,  advertising 

director  of  the  Passaic  ( N.  J. ) 
Herald-News,  began  to  wonder 
some  10  years  ago  about  this 
bonus  business.  As  generally 
practiced,  it  was  often  a  dis¬ 
couragement  to  some  of  the 
salesmen  rather  than  an  incen¬ 
tive. 

It  worked  fine  when  business 
was  on  the  upturn,  but  when 
things  were  bad  and  linage  was 
going  down,  there  was  no  bo¬ 
nus  to  pay  out.  Thus,  there  was 
little  incentive  to  stem  the 
downward  trend. 

Actually  a  Penalty 

Moreover,  the  system  actually 
penalized  some  of  the  best  men. 
With  the  emphasis  laid  entirely 
on  new  business,  the  man  with 
many  accounts  to  service  suf¬ 
fered.  He  might  have  been 
keeping  many  of  the  biggest  ac¬ 
counts  happy,  but  he  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  creating  new 
ones.  Therefore,  no  bonus.  The 
service  accounts  were  already 
top  spenders,  taking  much  of 
the  salesman's  time,  but  unable 
to  show  much  increase  in  lin¬ 
age. 

Then  there  was  a  third  situ¬ 
ation:  the  fact  that  any  news¬ 
paper  is  entitled  to  a  normal  in¬ 
crease  in  business  brought 
about  by  conditions  of  the 
times,  irrespective  of  the  sales 
staff's  activities. 

During  the  war  years,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  considerable  business 
came  in  over  the  transom,  and 
a  good  portion  of  this  would 
have  been  got  even  if  no  sales¬ 
men  had  been  on  the  street. 
How  does  this  linage  fit  into 
the  bonus  picture? 

Kondell,  two  years  ago,  de¬ 
cided  to  put  into  practice  some 
new  ideas  to  take  care  of  these 
situations. 

Since  most  bonus  plans  neg¬ 
lect  old  business,  he  decided  to 
tackle  that  problem  first.  In  his 
plan,  office  accounts — those  not 
assigned  to  salesmen — are  used 
as  the  current  business  barom¬ 
eter.  Since  he  started  the  new 
plan  in  1946  the  1945  figures 
were  taken  as  the  base.  There¬ 
fore,  the  percentage  of  increase 
or  decrease  shown  by  such  ac¬ 
counts  is  added  to  or  subtract¬ 
ed  from  the  1945  base  for  as¬ 
signed  accounts.  That  becomes 
the  basis  for  bonus  payments. 

Up  22% 

Thus,  in  1947,  the  Herald- 
News  had  an  increase  in  office 
accounts  business  of  22%.  This 
22%  increase,  added  to  the  as¬ 
signed  account  business  for 
1945,  became  the  base  for  the 
salesmen  to  shoot  at.  Anything 
above  it  was  bonusable.  In  1947 
it  was  a  pretty  penny,  because 
assigned  accounts  gained  100% 
over  1945. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  office 
accounts  had  dropped,  say  10%, 


from  1945,  the  base  would  be 
that  much  lower.  Anything 
above  that  in  assigned  accounts, 
even  though  the  latter  total 
might  still  be  under  the  1945 
total,  would  provide  bonus  pay¬ 
ments.  The  salesmen  would  be 
rewarded  for  their  efforts  to 
hold  the  line  during  a  year 
when  business  was  normally  on 
the  downward  path  as  indicated 
by  office  or  unassigned  accounts. 

In  Konde.l’s  operation  there 
are  two  bonus  arrangements, 
one  on  a  yearly  basis,  the  other 
monthly. 

The  year-end  pool  is  compiled 
thus: 

The  differential  in  total  lin¬ 
age  of  assigned  accounts  is 
computed  at  V4-cent  a  line  and 
is  divided  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  However,  each  salesman 
does  not  necessarily  draw  out 
of  this  pool  the  same  amount 
he  contributed  to  it  during  the 
year.  Instead,  he  draws  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  pool  equal 
to  his  percentage  of  total  lin¬ 
age.  Thus  the  man  who  is  over¬ 
burdened  with  larger  accounts 
requiring  much  service  time 
gets  a  fair  share  of  the  bonus. 

One  Man  Gets  40yo 

One  such  man  in  Passaic, 
who  carries  the  burden  of  most 
major  accounts,  drew  40%  from 
the  pool,  although  on  the  basis 
of  new  business  only  his  bonus 
would  have  been  low. 

The  men  charged  chiefly  with 
developing  new  business  are 
taken  care  of  in  the  monthly 
bonus  plan. 

Bonuses  paid  monthly  are 
based  not  on  all  new  business, 
but  only  on  that  representing 
new  accounts.  “New"  accounts 
are  those  that  have  never  been 
in  before  or  that  have  been  in¬ 
active  at  least  18  months. 

On  such  business  the  sales¬ 
man  gets  a  bonus  of  Vi-cent  a 
line  for  every  line  used  during 
the  12-month  life  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  After  12  months  the  ac- 

NEW  BEDFORD  MEANS 
NICE  BUSINESS 


The  largni  market  In  the  SUU 
of  MasMChasells  completely 
covered  by  one  ncwspoper  In* 
•ores  Nice  Business  for  you  In 
New  Bedford.  It  will  be  worth 
yoor  time  to  Investigate  (If  yon 
haven't  already)  the  outstand* 
Ing  advantages  when  you  placu 
your  national  schedules  with 
The  Standard -Times. 

Write  today  for  the  new  mar¬ 
ket  brochure  iust  released.  It 
contains  a  wealth  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  and  It's  free  for  the  asking. 


CIjc  3tanharil-(Eimes 

Ktprtttnftd  Ntthtullf  By 
Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


count  becomes  old  business.  In 
addition  to  the  per-line  pay¬ 
ment,  the  salesman  receives  $1 
on  signing  the  contract  and 
another  $1  on  its  completion  if 
it  carries  through  12  months. 

Thus  a  minimum  contract 
would  earn  for  the  salesman  the 
sum  of  $8.25,  and  the  amount 
earned  on  a  contract  could 
reach  the  sum  of  $502,  if  the 
account  used  200,000  lines  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

So,  a  bonus  is  a  bonus  is  a 
bonus.  And  it  can  be  an  incen¬ 
tive,  too. 

■ 

Lincoln-Mercury  to 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Detroit,  Mich. — Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  Lincoln  and 
Mercury  advertising,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  T.  W.  Skinner,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Lincoln-Mer¬ 
cury  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  will  han¬ 
dle  both  national  and  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  said. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  re¬ 
signed  the  account  Dec.  31,  but 
will  continue  to  handle  all  Ford 
car  and  truck  advertising. 

B 

$50,000  Book  Ad 

In  its  Jan.  18  issue.  Puck — The 
Comic  Weekly  published  a 
double-page  ad  of  the  Unicorn 
Press,  publishers  of  Funk  & 
Wagnall’s  New  Standard  En- 
cylopedia,  which  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $50,000. 
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UP  27% 

in  1947 

Placed  by 
150 

Advertising 
Agencies  to 
win  increased 
sales  for  275 
National 
Advertisers 
in  the 
Elisabeth 
Market .  .  . 
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The  Rajah  Yellapoo 

alias 

MeyOoP 

in  a  fantastic 

Arabian  Nights 
Adventure  t 

I 

For  1948’s  biggest  riot 
of  laughs,  we  nominate 
the  newest  adventure  of 
the  famed  comic  cave 
man.  It’s  one  of  V.  T. 
Hamlin’s  best. 


mAh 
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FIRST  CHOICE  OF  MANHATTAN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


CONSECUTIVE 

YEAR 


1947  marked  the  25th  consecutive  year  in  which 
Manhattan  Department  stores  placed  more  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other  evening,  morn¬ 
ing  or  Sunday  newspaper. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  why  these  smart 
retailers  in  the  world’s  most  competitive  market 
manifest  such  continuing  confidence  in  this  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  RESULTS. 

Day  after  day,  through  highs  and  lows  in  this 
nation’s  economic  tides.  Sun  families  keep  proving 
their  ability  to  buy  more  and  more  often  of  the 
things  that  make  for  better  living. 
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NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell. 
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'T^TELEGRAN  -  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Georoe  F.  Booth  Pu£€ishat- 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


_  what  Is  wrong  with  makinj 

S  perfect  grades,  Captain?”  "ne 

^  editorial  maintain^  that  the 

jome  patrol  was  striving  to  educate 
the  public  on  driving  reguh 

etions  and  held  that  the  best  pos- 
sible  way  was  to  publish  the 
-As  an  out-  questions.  The  editorial  point 
al  campaign  ed  out  that  “90%  of  the  state’j 
Dming  state  drivers  have  already  obtained 


Col.  McCormick 
Urges  Fight 
On  Ad  Curbs 


Coronado,  Calif. — Defiance  to  friendi 
those  who  seek  to  shackle  ad-  longtii 
vertising  was  urged  by  Col.  please 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  publish-  good  f 
er  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  recent 
address  to  more  than  100  dele-  proper 
gates  attending  the  midwinter 
conference  of  the  Advertising  BILL 
Association  of  the  West.  in  t 

“Don't  take  an  apologetic  at  gonian 
titude.”  he  said.  “You  have  busine 
nothing  to  apologize  for.  De-  a  stag 
nounce  those  who  try  to  subdue  a  stri 
you,  and  throw  back  the  words  yvife  i 
of  those  who  accuse  you  of  didn’t 
false  practices!” 

He  warned  of  renewed  at¬ 
tacks  against  the  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  press.  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  Col.  McCormick  said, 
have  as  much  right  to  freedom 
of  the  press  as  do  editors  or 
politicians,  and  efforts  in  some 
states  to  tax  advertising  or  to 
tell  advertisers  what  they  may 
say  is  an  infringement. 

“Advertising  is  as  important 
to  this  country  as  news,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “When  a  newspaper  is 
shut  down  by  a  strike,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  community  is 
deeply  affected.” 

Referring  by  implication  to 
the  national  policy  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
demanding  posted  terms  of  em¬ 
ployment  instead  of  signed  con¬ 
tracts,  Col.  McCormick  said  that  To  Charity  GrOUpS 
a  nationwide  shutdown  of  news  Chicago  —  Chicago  Tribune 
papers  would  start  a  chain  re  charities.  Inc.,  concluded  its 
acUon  from  retail  stores  to  1947  activities  by  distributing 

$272,964.16  to  14  organizations, 
calamity  of  the  jhis  total  for  Chicago’s  needy, 
greatest  import.  representing  profits  from  events 

sponsored  during  the  year  by 
Writer  Advertises  Tribune  charities,  included 

D  1  *  .r»  revenue  from  Golden  Gloves, 

neply  to  Red  Charge  the  All-Star  football  game,  the 

Dunkirk.  N.  Y.  —  Quentin  Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  a 
Reynolds,  newspaper  and  maga-  week  of  charity  horse  racing, 
zine  writer,  us^  a  full  page  of  contributions  from  readers, 

small  type  in  the  Dunkirk  Eve-  Principal  beneficiary  was  the 
ning  Observer  to  disprove  Community  Fund  of  Chicago 
charges  made  by  School  Supt.  — ^  = 

Thomas  E.  Harney  that  he  had 
been  identified  with  Commu¬ 
nist-fringed  organizations. 

Mr.  Harney’s  charges  resulted 
from  a  request  last  June  to  the 
Board  of  ^ucation  by  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  Society  for  circulation  of 
membership  applications  in  the 
schools,  "rhe  request  was  re¬ 
fused. 

Mr.  Reynolds  admitted  in  the 
ad  that  he  has  been  a  member 
of  organizations  that  later 
proved  to  have  Communist 
leanings.  But  when  these  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  leftist  tendencies 
he  has  disassociated  himself 
from  them,  he  added. 


POLICE  SEEKING 
UNIVERSAL  JOINTS 
Richmond  (Va. )  News  Leader 


THE  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  carried  this  ad: 
“Wanted  —  Furnished  apt.  for 
veteran  attending  college  and 
wife.” 


BRIDE  HONORED  AT 
BATHROOM  SHOWER 
Grafton  (N.  D.)  County  Record 


New  Department  of  Commerce  figum 
(January  through  October)  indicate' 
another  phenomenal  increase  in  Wor¬ 
cester's  retail  sales  for  the  year  1947. 
The  City  of  Worcester  alone,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Department's  10  month 
totals,  should  reach  $217,720,000  — 
the  Worcester  market  $450,131,0(X),  o 
jump  of  1 1  %  over  1 946.  The  former 
total  represents  $4,032  in  per  family 
purchases,  or  $1,096  per  capita.  This 
huge  buying  power  of  the  Worcester 
market  is  completely  available  to  the 
sales  promotion  of  your  product 
through  the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette,  with  a  daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  140,000  and  over  100,0(X) 
on  Sunday.  I 
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DAZZLED 


OUT-OF-DATE  “FIGURES! 


You  need  today’s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  Market 


Nothing  shifts  so  fast  as  the  marketing  scene. 
Be  sure  you  are  planning  your  progress  in 
Philadelphia  with  the  latest  statistics.  Such  data 
shows  The  Inquirer  at  an  all-time  high  in 
advertising  .  .  .  circula  ion  . .  .  and  productivity. 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1947 

carried  more  than  28  million  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising —  largest  volume  ever  published  by 
any  Philadelphia  Newspaper  at  any  time. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Dan,  Between  Grunts, 
Tells  of  Media,  Etc. 


By  James  L  Collings 

TWO  BROWN  EYES  stared  in¬ 
tently  out  of  the  52nd  floor 
window  overlooking  the  East 
River. 

The  eyes,  expressive,  were 
surrounded  by  a  swarthy  com¬ 
plexion,  heavy  black  eyebrows, 
an  undisciplined  nose  and  thick 
lips,  all  of  which  were  topped 
off  by  a  harassed  widow’s  peak. 

His  Property 

This  property  belongs  to 
Daniel  M.  Gordon.  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan’s  47-year-old  media  direc¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident  and 
^runter. 

He  alone  is  responsible  for 
today’s  noncopyrighted  offer¬ 
ings  on  such  divers  subjects  as 
the  need  for  a  well  dished  out 
course  on  media  for  well  sea¬ 
soned  mediamen.  his  philosophy 
of  life._  the  ANPA’s  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  his  wife  and  Harry 
Hopkins,  and  the  basic  require¬ 
ments  for  a  good  mediaman. 

Of  these  and  other  things  he 
chinned,  and  while  he  talks  he 
emits  little  grunts,  softly,  be¬ 
tween  clenched  teeth,  as  though 
he  had  to  hiss  the  steam  out  of 
his  system. 

Escaping  Steam 

The  fascinating  grunts  come 
at  regular  intervals  and  usually 
introduce  a  new  topic.  The  star¬ 
ing  brown  eves  and  the  escap¬ 
ing  steam  help  him  think,  which 
he  does  laboriously,  each  sen¬ 
tence  creeping  out  cautiously 
with  the  speed  of  an  inchworm 
crippled  with  arthritis  and  bun¬ 
ions. 

Dan’s  brownies  brushed  light¬ 
ly  over  us  for  size,  then  sailed 
on,  pensively,  out  the  window, 
over  the  busv  river,  over  build¬ 
ings  and  still  on  into  the  hori¬ 
zon. 

There  they  stayed.  He  was 
thinking.  We  yirere  launched. 

“I  have  always  felt."  he 
launched  with, /“that  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  if  a  number  of  first- 
class  mediamen  got  together  to 
form  a  course  in  media. 

“There  isn’t  one  existing,  you 
know,  that’s  worth  anything: 
one  that  pulls  the  boys  in  and 
tells  them  .something  and  makes 
them  listen. 

“It’s  a  pet  project  of  mine,  this 
idea. 

Hungry  for  Knowledge 

“After  all.  mediamen  are  hun 
gry  for  knowledge,  and  to  have 
a  definite  and  worthwhile  media 
formula  in  mind  they  must  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  the  advertiser  and 
the  product  itself — its  usage  and 
turnover  and  the  competitive 
situation  and  market  pattern 
and  its  past  history.” 

The  brownies,  left  and  right, 
left  the  horizon  and  flitted  back 
to  the  office,  and  with  their  re¬ 
turn  we  switched  to  Talk  No.  2. 

Which  was  about  mediamen 
making  it  their  biz  to  read  the 


pubiications  they  so  heartily 
recommend. 

“I  also  feel.”  he  said,  "that  by 
doing  this  reading  the  mediaman 
will  be  brought  closer  to  the 
reader. 

"For  example,  when  I  go  into 
a  town  like,  say,  Pittsburgh,  I 
start  with  a  week’s  supply  of 
every  newspaper  there.  By  liv¬ 
ing  with  those  papers,  I  secure 
a  closer  feel  of  the  market.” 

Came  a  grunt,  came  Talk 
No.  3. 


Dan  Gordon 


“As  far  as  newspapers  are 
concerned — 

"Well,  I  certainly  want  to 
praise  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  The  bu¬ 
reau  has  opened  up  a  wide  vista 
of  marketing  information  which 
it  has  made  available  to  both 
agencies  and  advertisers. 

"And  I  think  that  the  type  of 
promotion  by  the  New  York 
World  -  Telegram,  their  store- 
check  surveys  I  mean,  makes  a 


Short! 

Smart! 

New! 


definite  contribution  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world. 

“If  more  of  this  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  were  extended  throughout 
the  country,  I  would  prefer  it. 

It  s  way  ahead  of  the  reams  of 
wild  and  distorted  claims  now 
exposed  to  the  average  buyer  by 
newspapers." 

While  Dan  is  foraging  for 
thought  sandwiches  to  munch 
on,  let’s  make  a  station  break  to 
identify  our  emcee. 

He  was  born  in  Los  Angeles, 
educated  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  night  school  and  introduced 
to  a  weekly  salary  at  the  New  i 
York  Post,  where  he  ran  er¬ 
rands  for  eight  months. 

In  1921  our  man  joined  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan,  at  that  time  a 
mail-order  agency.  He  was  han¬ 
dyman,  and  as  the  years  passed 
he  progressed  through  checking, 
forwarding,  production,  account 
execing  and  media. 

Media  is  his  meat — has  been 
for  many  moons.  He  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  speaker  before  media 
groups,  and  in  1945  he  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Media  Men's  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York.  He  has  just 
been  asked  to  serve  on  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  of  the  4A’s. 

So  much  for  that.  Now  his 
wife.  She  was  once  secretary 
to  the  late  Harry  Hopkins  when 
he  headed  New  York  relief.  Dan 
says  they  both  like  golf  and  that 
she  was  at  one  time  an  accom¬ 
plished  ice  skater. 

The  media  mighty  man,  back 
in  action  now  and  ready  for 
Talk  No.  4,  thinks  it  takes  at 
least  10  years  to  produce  a 
worthy  mediaman. 

Besides  being  a  keen  psychol¬ 
ogist,  he  says,  the  candidate 
must  “like  to  dig  for  facts — and 
plenty  of  facts"  before  he’s  sat¬ 
isfied. 

"The  man,”  he  added,  “must 
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be  aggressive,  with  a  pleasaoi 
personality,  and  he  must  have 
the  ability  to  think  on  his  feet 
But  above  all,  he  should  havt 
uppermost  in  his  mind  facts  and 
then  more  facts  and  not  attempt 
to  sell  just  blue  sky.” 

Now  for  his  philosophy.  It  was 
No.  5  in  the  series: 

"My  philosophy  in  business  is 
this.  If  it  ever  develops  to  the 
point  where  constituents  and 
friends  can’t  call  me  by  my  first 
name,  then  it’s  time  to  get  out 
of  advertising.” 


Any  Way  You 
Look  atlto.o 
Ifs  a 

Pretty  Picture 


and  so  is  the 

} 

Central  Texas 
Market 

Retail  sales  in  Waco  dur¬ 
ing  1947  were  $57,511.- 
0(X.  Bank  clearings  for 
the  year  were  $98,39?,- 
106,  a  gain  of  more  than 
200  per  cent  over  1930 
figures.  Total  employ¬ 
ment  (non-aqricultural' 

was  43,576.  Add  to  this 
tremendous  industrial 
Gains  throughout  the  com¬ 
pact  11 -county  Central 
Texas  T rade  T  e  r  r  i  tory 
served  exclusively  by  the 
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The  1948  Survey  will  include  the  following  material 


Your  market  and  all  the  local  markets  of 
the  nation  will  be  analyzed  in  detail  by 
Sales  Management’s  1948  Survey  of  Buying 
Power  .  . .  which  for  the  19th  consecutive  year 
will  provide  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  with  new  and  exclusive  data  for  select¬ 
ing  markets  and  media. 


COUNTY-CITY  TABLES  as  above  with  1947  figures  on  all  counties 
and  on  all  cities  that  had  I9.t9  retail  sales  of  over  $4,000,000. 
SUMMARY  TABLES  giving  rankings  of  the  200  leading  counties  and 
cities  in  population,  income  and  retail  sales  (total  &  types),  plus 
assembled  data  for  all  Metropolitan  County  areas. 

RETAIL  OUTLETS  in  Local  Markets — a  new  feature  giving  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  counts  on  number  of  retail  establishments,  by  type,  for 
all  states  and  for  leading  counties  and  cities. 

OTHER  MATERIAL  including  Pictographs,  Editorial  Foreword.  Sig¬ 
nificant  Trends.  Canadian  &  Hawaiian  data  and  new,  enlarged 
maps  of  individual  states. 

For  all  details  on  the  1948  Survey  and  how  it  can  help 
you,  write  and  request  our  “Brief  on  the  1948  Survey  of 
Buying  Power."  Closing  date  for  advertis¬ 
ing  reservations  in  the  county-city  section 
of  the  Survey  is  February  20th,  and  all  i 
copy  and  plates  must  be  in  by  March  24th.  | 


A  greatly  amplified  staff  of  economists,  stat- 
i.sticians  and  researchers  has  developed  the  new 
1947  totals  on  cities  and  counties  which  will 
appear  in  the  1948  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
In  addition,  an  Editorial  Advisory  Board  has 
been  formed  to  recommend  new  features,  check 
on  techniques  and  pass  on  the  final  product. 
This  new  board  includes  experts  in  the  fields  of 
sales  management,  market  research,  economic 
and  consulting  organizations,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  government. 
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which  is  y^p  u  r 


The  architect  who  designs  the  houses,  OR 

the  bricklayer  who  builds  them  ? 
The  doctor  more  than  the  nurse,  the  lawyer  more 
than  the  stenographer? 
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f  Wherever  you  look,  — 

1  education  is  clearly  reflected  in  increased  buy¬ 

ing  power.  The  higher  income  potential  and,  too, 
,  the  ambition  for  improvement  make  the  better 

educated  your  best  customers. 


With  the  amazing  figure  of 
60^  of  its  readers  who  have 
been  to  college  the  newspaper 
PM  offers  one  more  substan¬ 
tial  proof  that  its  readers 
are  the  top  market  among 
New  York  media. 


J.-.  »i 

Edvcatioa  of  PM  readers  conpared  to  Natioaai  Ikmmtii 

m' 

PM  U.S. 

PM  U.S. 

PM  U.S. 

60%  10% 

34%  29% 

5%  50% 

Grade  School,  High 

Grade  School  and 

Grode  SchooOt 

School  ond  College 

m 

,  Wgh  School 

These  are  the  facts,,, 

1.  60%  of  PM  readers  have  attended  college. 

2.  An  average  of  3.1  persons  in  each  family — 79%  are  buying 
adults  over  20  years  of  age. 

3.  More  than  4  out  of  3  are  young — between  the  ages  of  20  and  45. 

4.  In  84.8%  of  the  homes,  others  besides  the  purchaser  also  read  PM. 

5.  93.6%  take  PM  home  with  them — and  this  is  a  morning  paper. 

6.  35..8%  response  to  a  survey  questionnaire  with  no  inducement 
offered. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  the  PM  survey  today. 


Raprascntad  Natlonallir  by  Lartnzan  A  Thampten,  Inc. 
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Spangler  Heads 
AP  Association 
In  California 

Coronado,  Calif. — The  historic 
Associated  Press  tradition  that 
news  comes  first  is  retained  by 
AP  reporter  and  publisher  alike, 
^  R.  Knowland,  Sr.,  publisher’, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  told 
the  annual  California-Nevada 
AP  meeting  here. 

This  is  exemplified  best  in  the 
devotion  of  a  woman  publisher 
of  Juneau,  Alaska,  who  as  AP 
correspondent  daily  covered  the 
^ory  of  the  search  for  a  miss¬ 
ing  airliner  up  to  and  including 
discovery  of  the  body  of  her 
pilot-husband,  Knowland  said. 
He  selected  that  incident,  re¬ 
ported  to  AP  directors  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Pasadena 
Calif.,  as  the  outstanding  one  of 
a  year  of  AP  service. 

Ray  Spangler,  publisher.  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  was 
elected  chairman  with  William 
F  Shea.  San  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News  -  Pilot,  vicechairman,  and 
Norman  Quisenberry,  North 
Hollywood  ( Calif. )  Valley 
Times,  secretary-treasurer 

Inauguration  of  the  statewide 
organization  of  AP  news  execu¬ 
tives  and  extension  of  that  plan 
into  other  parts  of  the  country 
were  presented  by  Carl  White 
managing  editor,  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  chairman  of 
j  ^®*“Ornia-Nevada  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  News  Executive  Con¬ 
ference. 

Alden  Waite,  vicepresident. 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers  and  1347  chairman 
was  praised  for  his  part  In  in¬ 
itiation  of  APNEC. 

Interest  heightened  by  APNEC 
was  credited  with  doubling  the 
stones  filed  by  stringers,  pro¬ 
viding  a  much  broader  and  bet¬ 
ter  coverage  and  report. 

■ 

Fun  Before  Clinics 
At  Northwest  Meet 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — A  stag  party 
given  by  supply  men  will  be 
the  prelude  to  the  three^ay 
program  of  the  Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  here  Feb 
14-16. 

Secretary  Vernon  G.  Eck  has 
Mopted  the  pleasure  before 
b^iness  technique  in  shaping 
the  program  which  features 
clinical  discussions  for  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department.  B.  H.  Ridder. 
Sr.,  president  and  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 
is  scheduled  as  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  convention  ban¬ 
quet,  Feb.  15.  The  St.  Paul 
papers  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  and  Times 
Will  be  hosts  at  the  closing 
luncheon  Feb.  16. 
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Associated 
With  United 

Coronado,  Calif.  —  When  a 
latecomer  entered  the  Califor¬ 
nia-Nevada  State  Associated 
Press  meeting  here  Jan.  15,  Al¬ 
den  Waite,  chairman,  paused  to 
observe: 

•Here’s  Percy  Evans,  Escon¬ 
dido  (Calif.)  Times-Advocate 
publisher.  Maybe  he'd  care  to 
take  a  bow  and  give  a  few  re- 
msrlcs?  * 

“I'm  a  United  Press  subscrib¬ 
er  myself.  Just  thought  I'd 
come  in  and  see  what  was  going 
on.”  replied  Evans  as  he  took  a 
chair. 

News  Story  Accepted 
As  Court  Precedent 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  newspa¬ 
per  story  of  a  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Judge  Robert  E. 
Woodside  in  Dauphin  County 
Court  here  recently  as  suffi¬ 
cient  information  to  acquit  a 
defendant  on  a  charge  of  carry¬ 
ing  firearms  in  his  automobile. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Wickey  Beck, 
who  represented  the  man  as 
counsel,  carried  a  copy  of  the 
Harrisburg  Evening  News  into 
the  courtroom  and  showed 
Judge  Woodside  a  story  from 
Washington  citing  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  a  man’s  auto¬ 
mobile,  like  his  home,  is  his 
own  “castle”  and  is  immune  to 
search  without  a  warrant. 

■ 

Press  Club  Gives 
$5,590  to  Boy  Scouts 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — ^The  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press  Club  present¬ 
ed  $5,590  to  the  Atlantic  County 
Area  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  at 
the  Council’s  annual  dinner  last 
week. 

The  funds,  earmarked  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Scouts’ 
summer  camp  in  nearby  Allo- 
way  Township,  represented  the 
proceeds  of  a  benefit  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Ice-Capades  ice 
show  sponsored  by  the  press 
club  here  last  summer. 

A  special  edition  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Evening  Union,  car¬ 
rying  a  list  of  the  volunteer 
Scout  leaders  in  a  four-column 
spread  on  Page  1,  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  diners. 


Dean  Finishes 
New  Western 
Novel  for  Boys 

Reno,  Nev. — Graham  M.  Dban, 
who  mixes  magazine  publishing 
and  book  writing  with  publish- 
ership  of  this  city’s  two  daily 
newspapers,  has  just  completed 
his  31st  book  for  boys  and  girls. 

“Dusty  of  the  Double  Seven,” 
a  Western  for  o’.der  boys,  will 
appear  in  the  spring  from  the 
Viking  Press.  Inc.,  of  New  York. 
The  Junior  Literary  Guild  has 
also  taken  the  book  for  late 
spring  or  early  summer  distri¬ 
bution,  giving  Dean  a  score  of 
three  Junior  Guild  selections 
from  his  past  four  books. 

Dean  began  by  drawing  upon 
newspaper  experiences  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  books.  Publisher  of 
Nevada  State-Journal  and  the 
Reno  Gazette  since  their  acqui¬ 
sition  by  Merritt  C.  Speidel  in 
terests  in  1939,  Dean  had  pub¬ 
lished  27  best-sellers  for  boys 
and  girls  before  coming  West. 
He  was  transplanted  from  Iowa 
to  become  publisher  of  the 
Salinas  (Calif.)  Post  and  Index- 
Journal  in  1936  when  the 
Speidel  organization  began  its 
two  way  march  to  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  His  last  book 
of  the  series,  which  he  pro¬ 
duced  while  advancing  to  busi¬ 
ness  managership  of  the  Iowa 
City  (la.)  Press-Citizen,  was 
“Bob  Gordon,  Cub  Reporter.” 

Purchase  of  Western  Horse¬ 
man  by  Speidel  interests  shortly 
before  World  War  II  gave  Dean 
his  title  of  magazine  publisher. 
Devoted  to  the  man  who  cher¬ 
ishes  the  horse  as  friend.  Dean 
kept  the  saddle  soap  odor  and 
amplified  the  coverage  and 
scope  of  the  then-struggling 
publication. 

An  AP  correspondent  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  papers  at  Lake  View  and 
Sac  City,  Iowa,  immediately 
following  his  University  of 
Iowa  graduation,  he  remains 
alert  to  news  events  and  com¬ 
munity  developments.  In  1939 
he  and  Robert  M.  Speidel,  then 
Reno  Gazette  reporter,  made  a 
23-mile  horseback  trip  from  an 
isolated  camp  to  get  the  only 
pictures  of  an  airplane  wreck. 
They  made  the  saddle  portion 
of  the  tour  to  an  8800  foot  ele¬ 
vation  in  less  than  seven  hours. 


SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 
AND  PAPER 


Direct  from  our  branch  office  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Address  inquiries  with  fuil  specifications  to  our  main 
office  in  New  York.  FOB  or  GIF  prices  will  be  quoted. 

The  Meyer  &  Brown  Corp. 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Murray  Hill  6-8880 


!  Everybody 
Comes 
Here 

In  all  the  world  there 
is  no  city  to  equal 
Washington  as  a  place 
to  visit. 

And  in  all  the  world 
no  city  has  made  such 
a  specialty  of  welcom¬ 
ing  visitors. 

This  year,  Washing¬ 
ton  will  be  visited  by 

at  least  3,250,000 
people  from  all  over. 

i 

They  will  spend  at  j 
least  $60,000,000.00 
here  and  as  long  as 
they  live,  no  matter 
where  else  they  go, 
they  will  remember 
Washington. 

TIMES-HERALD  263,790* 
THE  STAR  214,012 
THE  POST  ...  169,353* 
THE  NEWS  .108,404  ! 

■Monday  tbroiifh  Friday. 


Editor  and  Publisher 


Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Representative 

Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 
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"From  a  funnel-on-a-stick  to  a  modern,  double-action  spindrier  and  a  household  word 
the  nation  over!  That’s  Easy  Washer's  71 -year  history  of  progress  in  Syracuse  ,  .  .  and  to  Syracuse 
goes  a  good  share  of  credit. 


"To  Easy  Washer,  Syracuse  means  ready  access  to  world  markets  by  air,  canal,  railroad 
and  highway.  To  Easy  Washer,  Syracuse  means  efficient,  economical  sources  of  local  supply  made 
available  by  415  diversified  industries.  Located  in  one  of  America's  wealthiest  dairying  regions, 
Syracuse  provides  the  self-sufficient  economy  .  .  .  the  market  stability  and  stamina  which  industry 
needs  to  grow  on. 


"Today,  with  our  employment  more  than  doubled  since  1941,  Easy  Washer  is  proud 
to  be  a  steady  contributor  toward  Syracuse's  big  $3,000,000  weekly  industrial  payroll  which 
consistently  sets  a  record  pace  in  retail  sales." 


The  SYRACUSE  Market  Can  Serve  YOU,  too! 

Whether  you're  launching  a  test  campaign  or  planning  expansion  of  your  present 
sales  operation,  this  proven  market  assures  maximum  effectiveness. 


rocuse . . . 


an  Important  Cog 
in  Easy’s 

Wheel  of  Progress” 

says  H.  Paul  Neltigan,  President 
f '  Easy  Washing-Machine  Corporation 


For  Complete  Market  Coverage 
at  ONE  LOW  COST... 

SYRACUSE  HERAID-JOURNAI  (Daily) 
SYRACUSE  HERAID-AMERICAN  (Sunday) 

National  Representatives:  AAoloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 

Hub  of  the  Inipire  State  —  A  City infitiflrir.. 
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Shortages  Seen 
In  Supplies 
For  Engraving 

The  printing  indiutry  in  New 
York  City  was  advised  this 
week  that  shortages  in  many 
materials  used  by  photoengrav¬ 
ers  are  developing  as  a  result 
of  printer  strikes  on  newspa¬ 
pers  around  the  country. 

A  heavy  drain  on  supplies 
has  been  made  by  the  extensive 
use  of  photoengraving  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  was  stat^,  and  suppliers 
were  quoted  by  Printing  News, 
trade  journal,  as  saying  many 
other  newspapers  and  printing 
firms  are  stockpiling  engraving 
materials  “in  anticipation  of 
similar  difficulties.”  The  paper 
reported  the  situation  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“Zinc  is  the  item  expected 
to  become  most  critical.  Some 
suppliers  said  they  were  three 
weeks  behind  in  filling  orders 
for  sheet  zinc  of  the  type  used 
by  engravers. 

“Copper  could  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  zinc,  but  with  the 
high  demand  for  copper  from 
other  industries,  supplies  are  in¬ 
adequate. 

“Nitric  acid  for  etching  was 
said  to  be  in  such  demand  that 
it  was  being  bought  up  faster 
than  it  could  be  produced. 
There  was  a  shortage  in  the 
carboys  used  for  shipping. 

“Midwest  suppliers  said  the 
supply  of  sheet  glass  was  be¬ 
coming  tight  and  that  iron 
chloride,  cold  top  solution  and 
dragon’s  blood  soon  would  go 
on  the  scarcity  list. 

“Photographic  plates  and  16 
X  20  printing  paper — used  for 
producing  the  full  newspaper 
pages — already  are  short  and  a 
scarcity  of  strip  film  was  pre¬ 
dicted. 

“Newspaper  use  of  varitype 
machines  to  replace  type-setting 
also  was  expected  to  result  in 
eventual  shortages  of  carbon 
paper  ribbons  and  white  bond 
paper.” 

■ 

Negotiate  in  Seattle 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Printers  for 
the  Post-Intelligencer  and  the 
Times  have  voted  to  continue 
negotiations  for  a  wage  increase 
though  their  contract  expired 
Jan.  10.  Base  pay  is  $76.75  for 
a  35-hour  week.  The  printers 
are  asking  $110. 

A  four-week  shutdown  of  37 
Job  printing  shops  here  ended 
Jan.  10  when  500  members  of 
tjfpographical,  pressmen’s,  and 
bindery  locals  won  demands  for 
a  $90  base  scale  for  a  35-hour 
work  week.  The  scale  had  been 
$75. _ 


It's  the  Grandest  Feeling 

to  turn  over  hirinfr  headaches  to  a 
fast  worker— contacting  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  Clasdfled  Ad.  To  ex¬ 
perience  It.  phone  or  write 

EDITOR  t,  RUILISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Tel.:  BRyaot  9-SOSS 


Press  Congress 
Off  Indefinitely 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Press 
Congress  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  March  has 
been  postponed  indefinitely. 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  learned. 
This  meeting  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  hemi¬ 
sphere-wide  group,  originally 
was  to  be  held  last  November. 

Members  of  the  affiliated 
lAPA  group  in  the  United  States 
are  making  plans  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  held  elsewhere  some 
time  this  year,  it  was  learned. 

Newsmen  Win 
‘Man-of-Year*  Awards 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Two  of 
five  Texas  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  awards  as  “outstand¬ 
ing  young  men”  of  the  state 
went  to  newspapermen. 

Recipients  included  Bill  Dur¬ 
ham  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press 
and  Ed  Nunnaly,  editor  of  the 
Bronte  (Coke  County)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Durham  was  cited  for  his  ar¬ 
ticles  and  efforts  on  behalf  of 
a  Texas-wide  soil  conservation 
program.  Nunnaly  was  com¬ 
mended  for  promotion  of  friend¬ 
ly  relations  between  Latin  Am 
erica  and  the  U.S. 

■ 

U.P.  Reopens 
Fort  Worth  Bureau 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Fort 
Worth  is  back  on  the  list  of 
United  Press  bureaus,  with 
Robert  Zimmerman,  formerly  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  bureau,  in 
charge. 

The  office  is  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Press  building.  Since  the  war, 
the  Dallas  bureau  had  also  cov¬ 
ered  Fort  Worth. 

■ 

Wins  Title  Suit 

Chicago  —  20th  Century  Fox 
movie  studios  has  paid  $26,202 
to  Stanley  Johnston,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  and  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  Co.,  publishers,  for  the  title 
of  Johnston’s  book,  “Queen  of 
the  Flat  Tops,”  after  nearly 
three  years  of  litigation. 


Daniell’s  1948  Daily  News  Calendar 

ASSIGNMENT  BOOK 


Protection  on  Rontlne  Stories 

Advances  on  “futurai.”  All  important 
Days,  Weeks  recorded:  Anniversaries: 
Newsworthy  birthdays:  Feature  leads,  etc. 
Invaluable  to  Editors,  Radio  news  and  pro¬ 
gram  man:  Wire  and  Feature  Services. 
Hundreds  sold.  Gat  yours  while  they  last! 
{Priced  for  this  limited  market) 
Firat  ropy.  flO.JtO,  Additional  $8.A0 
{Deduct,  for  elapsed  use,  50c  per  month 
from  and  including  February  orders.) 

NEWSPAPER  DESK  BOOK 

911  14th  St.,  SanU  Monica,  Calif. 


Clapper  Award 
Nominations 
Being  Received 

Washington  —  Nominations 
for  the  fourth  annual  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award  are 
now  under  way.  It  is  given 
for  ‘‘exceptionally  meritorious” 
work  by  a  Washington  newspa¬ 
per  writer  during  the  past  year. 

Bylaws  of  the  association 
state  that  “The  tests  applied  in 
making  this  award  shall  be  those 
by  which  Raymond  Clapper  al¬ 
ways  tested  himself.” 

The  award  will  be  $500  in 
cash  and  “a  suitable  scroll.” 

Editors,  publishers  and  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chiefs,  who  have 
been  invited  to  submit  the  work 
of  any  Washington  staff  mem¬ 
ber  which  they  think  deserving 
of  the  award,  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  qualifications 
cover  both  men  and  women 
Washington  newspaper  writers; 
they  include,  for  example,  a 
single  outstanding  story,  a  series 
of  articles,  or  a  year’s  work. 

Nominations  should  include 
exhibits  and  be  mailed  to  the 
Secretary,  Standing  Committee 
of  Washington  Correspondents, 
Senate  Press  Gallery,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  on  or  before  Feb.  15. 

Previous  winners  of  the 
award  were:  Raymond  P. 
Brandt,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch;  Bert  Andrews,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Tom 
Stokes,  United  Features. 


Action  Letter 

Minneapolis,  Miim. — A  U|. 
ter  from  Merle  Potter,  former 
Minneapolis  Journal  motion 
picture  critic  who  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Germany,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  campaign  by  local 
theater  men  to  send  clothing 
to  needy  Europeans.  Potter  ii 
an  overseas  recreational  di- 
rector  with  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  government. 

7  and  8-Col.  Pages 
In  the  Some  Issue 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  — Pape 
shortage  caused  the  Corpw 
Christi  Caller  to  take  on  a  new 
look  recently.  The  paper  print 
ed  12  of  its  48  pages  at  seven- 
column  width,  the  rest  at  the 
usual  eight. 

The  Caller  was  forced  to  bor¬ 
row  some  paper  from  the  How 
ton  Chronicle  and  in  so  doing 
got  the  narrow  variety.  A  de 
layed  shipment  to  the  Caller 
caught  the  local  paper  short  for 
two  days. 

s 

Fat  Men  Organize 

Chicago — Dominated  by  newa 
papermen,  the  Society  to  Pro¬ 
vide  Comfort  for  a  Fat  Man  in 
a  Phone  Booth  has  been  formed 
here  by  Niver  Beaman,  author 
of  “Fat  Man  in  a  Phone  Booth." 
Harry  Hall,  Associated  Pres 
photographer,  271  pounds,  was 
elected  president. 


.  .  .  Over 

iVz  MILLION  MORE  LINES 


During  1947  The  News-Sentinel  carried 
over  1 V2  million  more  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  than  did  Fort  Wayne's  morning  and 
Sunday  papers  plus  PARADE  MAGAZINE 
combined. 

★ 


Dcltvtrtd  to  97.89^^  of  all  Fort  Wayne  homes 
every  u>eet{  day. 


(Thf  5CpiuS'-§»mtineI 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  Y0RK-CHICA60— DETROIT 
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This  new  building  is  the  inevitable  answer  to  a  chronic 
case  of  growing  pains.  It  was  designed  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
panding  demands  of  our  expanding  list  of  subscribers— 
who  now  number  117,079  In  the  big  .league  industries 
covered  by  the  Fairchild  Business  Papers. 

This  is  a  big  league  plant— geared  for  high-speed  pub¬ 
lishing  requirements.  It  adds  125,000  square  feet  to  our 
over-all  plant  capacity.  It  provides  vitally  needed  elbow 
room  for  our  1107  full-time  New  York  City  employees. 


It  enables  us  to  spot  our  various  departments  around 
strategically  so  that  they  function  more  efficiently  and 
cut  down  the  time  it  takes  to  disseminate  the  news. 

This  building  insures  better  teamwork  with  the  254  Fairchild 
people  stationed  in  key  cities  in  the  other  major  areas  of 
this  country... and  with  the  327  Fairchild  news  corres¬ 
pondents  who  cover  the  world  for  us. 

Fairchild,  a  big  publishing  business ...  keeps  pace  with 
an  ever-growing  industry. 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

8  East  13th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y  Phone  ORchatd  4-5000 

Covering  the  Textile.  Apparel,  Home  Fumishirvgs  and  related  industries 


mmH%  WEAR  DAILY  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  RETAILING  HOME  FURNISHINGS  MEN'S  WEAR  FOOTWEAR  NEYVS 
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FAIRCHILO  BIUE  BOOK  OIRECTOBCS 
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23  Chairmen 
Of  PNPA  Groups 
Are  Appointed 

Philadelphia  —  Twenty  -  three 
publisher's  and  executives  of 
newspapers  throughout  Penn- 
■ylvania  have  accepted  chair¬ 
manship  of  committees  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  for  1948. 
As  named  by  PNPA’s  president¬ 
elect  John  H.  Biddle,  they  are: 

Newsprint,  Col.  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man,  Lancaster  Newspapers. 
Inc.;  Study  of  Newspapers  in 
Schoob,  Samuel  W.  Miller, 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle;  Man 
power  and  Apprenticeship,  Hol¬ 
land  L.  Adams,  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times;  Promotion,  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Ulerich,  Clearfield 
Progress,  and  Radio,  W.  Van 
Person,  Williamsport  Sun  and 
Gazette-Bulletin. 

Multiple  Memberships,  A.  W. 
McDowell.  Sharon  Herald;  Re 
tirement  Fund,  Frank  Waber, 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker-Stand¬ 
ard  Sentinel;  Legislative,  Har¬ 
old  Cooper  Roberts,  the  Legal 
Intelligencer,  Philadelphia;  Me¬ 
chanical,  E.  O.  Davies,  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot  and  Evening  News; 
Editorial  Affairs,  Dale  H.  Gram- 
ley,  Bethlehem  Globe  Times; 
Advisory  Committee  to  State 
College  School  of  Journalism, 
William  D.  Mansfield,  McKees¬ 
port  Daily  News,  and  Circula¬ 
tion,  James  S.  Lyon,  Waking- 
ton  Observer  and  the  Reporter 

Business  Office  Affairs,  W.  H. 
Shelton,  Norristown  Times  Her¬ 
ald;  Advertising,  C.  L.  Foun¬ 
tain,  Lancaster  Newspapers; 
National  Advertising,  R.  D. 
Daley,  Erie  Times;  Classified 
Advertbing.  D.  B.  Barnhart, 
McKeesport  Daily  News;  Asso¬ 
ciation  Finances,  William  D. 
Mansfield,  McKeesport  Daily 
News,  and  PNPA  Bulletin,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Malick,  Shamokin  News- 
Dispatch. 

To  serve  the  weeklies,  ap¬ 
pointments  were  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Promotion,  Wiliiam  C. 
Hearst,  Clarion  Republican; 
Editorial  Affairs,  Hugo  K.  Frear, 
Bedford  Gazette;  Circulation, 
J.  E.  Rinesmith,  Butler  County 
News-Record,  Zelienople;  Busi¬ 
ness  Office  Affairs.  Ira  C.  R. 
Guldin,  Kutztown  Patriot,  and 
Advertising,  H  Chester  Morris, 
Hatboro  Public  Spirit. 


your  readers 

FISH.  HUNT 

and  nnjoy  the  outdoors 

GIVE  THEM 


Up  Went  McGinty 
To  Mayor's  Office 

Calhoun,  Ga. — Roy  McGinty, 
editor  of  the  Calhoun  Times, 
printed  an  editorial  outlining 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
mayor.  Though  it  was  not  meant 
as  a  platform  for  candidacy, 
McGinty  was  elected  without 
opposition.  He  had  advocated 
greater  taxes. 

50%  for  Each  Color 

Salem,  Ore. — The  Salem  Cap¬ 
ital  Journal  announces  that,  ef¬ 
fective  March  31,  it  will  charge 
50%  additional  for  each  color 
used  in  an  advertisement.  E.  A. 
Brown  b  advertising  manager. 
■ 

Editorial  Contest 

Lincoln,  Neb. — A  contest  is 
being  conducted  in  Nebraska 
for  the  best  editorial  on  the  sub 
ject  of  highway  safety.  The 
editorial  must  not  exceed  300 
words. 


SDX  Invites 
Nominations  in 
Awards  Contest 

Chicago  —  Nominations  for 
1947  awards  for  dbtinguished 
achievements  in  journalism, 
covering  the  period  Jan.  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1947,  were  called  for  in 
an  announcement  by  Victor  E. 
Bluedorn,  executive  director. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity.  Dead¬ 
line  for  nominations  has  been 
set  for  March  1. 

Bronze  medallions  and  accom¬ 
panying  certificates  will  be 
awarded  for  excellence  in  gen 
eral  reporting,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  editorial  cartooning,  radio 
newswriting,  radio  reporting, 
Washington  correspondence,  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  news  pic¬ 
ture.  research  in  journalism, 
and  “courage"  in  journalism, 
the  latter  being  made  to  a 
newspaper,  not  an  individual. 


Nominations  must  be  accoa 
panied  by  manuscripb  or  rf 
cordings  ( in  radio  divbions)  or 
clippings  with  the  name  of  the 
author,  name  of  publication  or 
broadcasting  station  and  datt 
of  publiciation  or  broadcast 
Also,  a  statement  revealing  jig 
nificant  circumstances  under 
which  the  assignment  was  fid. 
filled  should  accompany  the 
nomination. 

Nominations  and  accompany 
ing  material  should  be  ad 
dressed  to:  Professional  Awards 
Committee,  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Dept.  E,  35  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  1,  III. 

■ 

N.  C.  Charter  Filed 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — A  charter  has 
been  filed  with  the  North  Caro 
lina  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Daily  Reflector,  Inc.,  Greenville, 
to  operate  a  newspaper.  Au 
thorized  capital  stock  b  $100,. 
000;  subscribed  stock,  $10,000, 
by  David  Wichard,  Jr.,  Vir! 
ginia  Wichard,  and  Samuel 
Bridges,  all  of  Greenville. 


Ones  m  Week 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

S4S  SM  Av«.  Now  York 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

THE  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 

— Where  diversified  industry  assures  a  steady  high  annual  Income, 
and  where  the  per  capita  retail  sales  is  $1365,  the  highest  of  the  eleven 
greatest  markeb  in  Pennsylvania, 

Your  advertising  message  can  reach  this  great  market  most  effec¬ 
tively  and  satisfactorily  through  the  columns  of 

Patriot 

and 

iEurnittg  Nrma 

With  a  Daily  Net-Paid  Circulation  in  Excess  of  80,000 
Largest  Circulation  in  Pennsylvania  Outside  of  Philadelphia  arid  Pittsburgh 


ONE  GOOD  REASON  WHY 

Greater  Clevelanders  Read  The  Pr 


In  1947  four  staff  writers  of  The  Cleveland  Press  supplied  oiir  readers  first 
hand,  personally  authenticated  new's  direct  from  the  troubled  areas  of  Europe. 


2*  JOHN  W,  LOVE,  widely  known  Press  staff 
industrial  expert  and  "Today’s  Business”  columnist, 
flew  to  London  in  August.  His  objective  was  the  truth 
about  European  industry  for  his  readers.  He  achieved 
it  in  six  fact-finding  weeks  in  the  industrial  centers 
of  Britain,  France  and  Germany. 


1.  FREDERIC  STERBENZ,  staff  international  expert 
and  "World  Affairs”  columnist,  sailed  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  mid-August.  He  and  Mrs.  Sterbenz  visited 
provinces  as  well  as  capitols  of  Britain,  France  and 
Holland  to  give  scope  and  authenticity  to  his  on-the- 
spot  appraisals  of  Europe’s  politics. 


3«  THEODORE  ANDRICA,  Press  staff  expert  on  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  sailed  again  in  April.  For  six 
months  he  motore»l  thru  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Sweden,  Austria.  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Romania,  Yugoslavia.  Italy  and  Greece,  shooting  his 
new  color  movie  "The  Children  of  fairope”  all  the  way! 


4.  MARIE  DAERR,  Press  staff  feature  writer  of  many 
missions,  sailed  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  in  October 
for  the  royal  wedding.  She  covered  it  personally  not 
only  for  authenticity  in  reporting  the  biggest  London 
social  event  of  the  decade,  hut  also  to  get  the  reactions 
of  the  little  people. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


SCftlPPS-HOWAKD 
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$40  Formula 
Provides  Good 
Promotion  Film 


rCRC  TH£ 

yHORLt>  R)R./W>RE 


Turlock.  Calif.-^  $40  expen¬ 
diture,  some  time  and  help  from 
a  few  friends  will  get  you  a 
food  newspaper  promotion  film 
for  the  home  town  audience, 
reports  Lowell  Jessen,  publish¬ 
er,  Turlock  Journal,  nat  as¬ 
sumes  one  has  an  8mm.  camera, 
screen  and  projector. 

The  result,  with  costs  includ¬ 
ing  $30  for  both  daylight  end 
artificial  film,  is  a  22-nilnute 
pictore.  Jessen's  other  movie 
attempt  was  a  report  on  a  trip 
to  Mexico  which  was  shown  be- 
before  87  groups  before  the  pub¬ 
lisher  lost  count. 

“This  new  film  may  not  prove 
as  popular,  though  it  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  a  success  for 
public  relations  work,’’  Jessen 
reported.  First  showing  was 
before  the  Journal  employes, 
many  of  whom  bad  never  been 
in  pictures  before,  “and  they 
really  liked  it,’’  he  added 

Jessen  explained  he  is  not 
competing  with  16mm  produc¬ 
tions  to  advertising  newspapers 
generally,  which  might  cost 
$4,000  to  $5,000,  but  uses  a  sim¬ 
ple  formula  which  runs  like 
this: 

Take  a  view  of  the  Journal 
presses  turning  out  papers,  mix 
a  blond  circulation  bookkeeper 
picking  up  a  paper  and  disclose 
a  headline  reading:  “Mirroring 
the  Day's  News  for  the  Pages 
of  History.’’ 

Next  take  a  brunette  walking 
down  the  street  and  into  the 
Journal.  Let  the  camera  follow 
the  brunette  through  the  news¬ 
paper's  departments,  out  on  the 
editorial  beats,  and  to  listen  in 
on  an  ad  solicitatioo.  Tben  fol¬ 
low  both  ad  and  news  story 
Into  mechanical  departments. 

Mix  with  captions  such  as: 
"Printing  looks  like  magic,  but 
it  requires  considerable  skill 
and  hard  work,"  and  “chemistry 
of  photography  and  soience  of 
molten  metal  combine  to  make 
your  Journal  more  complete." 

Then  move  the  camera  into 
the  press  and  mail  rooms  and 
have  the  caption  maker  note 
that  SO  miles  of  paper  ere  used 
weekly,  and  the  4,500  circulation 
Is  delivered  by  27  carriers,  three 
motor  routes  and  the  U.S.  mails. 
Finally,  show  a  well  known  lo¬ 
cal  resident  reading  in  her 
home,  with  the  observation  that 
“well-informed  readers  are  alive 
to  civic  problems  and  to  the 
actual  work  of  making  and 
keeping  our  community  abreast 
of  modern  progress."  'Die  Jour¬ 
nal’s  function  is  “to  get  the 
news  of  the  day  into  the  homes." 

■ 

Family  of  Thespians 

Philadelphia — Quite  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  amateur  theatrical 
season  here  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  “The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  by  Don  Rose,  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  and  a  cast  made  up 
entirely  of  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  circle.  There  are  12  chil¬ 
dren  In  the  family.  Papa  Rose 
himself  plays  the  role  of  Shy- 
lock. 


-AACANwHiLEy  Please 

5HARC  THIS  PAPER 
VMITK  yoUR  NEIGHBOR^ 

Cartoons  are  being  used  by  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  to  tell  readers  about  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  and  to 
urge  tbem  to  share  their  news¬ 
papers  with  their  neighbors.  The 
cartoons  are  drawn  by  Reg  Man¬ 
ning,  Republic  staff  artist. 

French  News  Head 
Defends  Subsidy  Plan 

Paris — M.  Paul  Bret,  general 
manager  of  the  Agence  France- 
Presse,  in  a  letter  to  Echo  de  la 
Presse,  trade  publication,  de¬ 
fends  bis  project  of  a  national 
news  agency  financed  by  direct 
taxation  of  the  public,  since 
French  newspapers  are  finan¬ 
cially  unstable. 

“The  collectivity  has  a  de¬ 
cided  interest  in  seeing  that 
each  of  its  members  should  be 
la  a  position  to  reason  from  ex¬ 
act  premises.  The  interest  is 
ther^ore  that  of  every  citizen, 
and  such  a  conception  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  greatest  pos¬ 
able  number  of  persons,  that  Is 
to  say  electors,  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  bearing  the  expenses  of 
news-gathering.  writing  and 
distribution." 

Such  a  tax  would,  says  M. 
Bret,  cost  each  taxpayer  less 
than  the  price  of  half  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  a  year. 


fiREATER 


MarkotK  .are  comparable  to  me- 
0(<«efiil  drama*.  York  ha»  an  all- 
star  cast  of  the  very  tliina-s  a 
shrewd  national  advertiser  and 
his  eqiiall.T  wise  apeney  ik-manils. 
It  is  four-starred  because  it  has — 

STABILITY'.  Fifty  bir  BTOwlnir 
industries,  with  more  eominz  in 
all  the  time. 

BUYING  POWER  Now  about 
.10  000  hisrhly  skilled  worker*. 
Industrial  yearly  payroll  over 
*148,000.000. 

YORK— NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
Many  of  our  products  are  adver¬ 
tised  in  raatrazines  ev.-rywhere. 

TR.ADE  area.  Greater  York  is 
a  phrase  meaning  now  above 
92,627  eairer-to-buy  progressives. 


229  Training 
Programs  on 
PNPA  Papers 

Philadelphia — Inquiry  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  develops  the 
information  that  in  the  period 
of  more  than  two  years  since 
V-J  Day,  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  members  have  in¬ 
stalled  229  apprentice  training 
and  on  -  the  -  job  -  training  pro¬ 
grams,  initiated  under  laws 
which  provide  financial  support 
for  veterans. 

Of  the  total,  206  programs 
were  installed  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  23  by  weeklies. 
Forty-five  of  the  programs  for 
dailies  and  14  of  the  week¬ 
lies  covered  printer  -  compositor 
training,  or  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  programs  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  this  state  for  the 
newspaper  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry. 

Twenty-seven  dailies  and  two 
weeklies  are  conducting  appren¬ 
tice-training  programs  for  press¬ 
men.  Seventeen  stereotyper’s  ap¬ 
prentice  -  training  programs  for 
dailies  and  one  for  weeklies  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction. 
Other  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
grams  are;  six  photo-engravers, 
six  bookbinders,  three  mailers, 
seven  photographers,  one  assis¬ 
tant  mechanical  superintendent 
and  one  auto  mechanic. 

Approval  for  on-the-job-train¬ 
ing  programs  has  been  issued  to 
17  dailies  and  one  weekly  for 
news  reporters,  to  18  dailies  and 
three  weeklies  for  departmental 
executives,  including  editorial. 
Seven  papers  have  installed  pro¬ 
grams  for  copyreaders.  sports 
and  rewritemen. 

Also  approved  have  been  19 
on  the- job-training  programs  for 
advertising  sales  and  copywrit¬ 
ers  in  the  daily  field  and  one  in 
the  weekly.  Three  dailies  and 
one  weekly  have  programs  for 
art  layout  men  and  artists,  one 
daily  in  promotion  work,  seven 
in  accounting,  and  two  for  print¬ 
ing  salesmen.  Fifteen  dally 
newspapers  are  training  circu¬ 
lation  supervisory  personnel 
under  the  government-supported 
pian. 


It  has  become  a  well- 
kuown  saying  among 
space  buyers  that,  “To 
do  it  with  dispatch,  use 
the  Dispatch.”  Here  is 
an  alert  newspaper  that 
dives  deeply  into  the 
HOMES  of  these  high- 
salaried  people. 


YORK 


Represented  by 

Reynoldi- 
Fitzcerald,  lac. 


DISPATCtI 


GREENVILLE 

NOW 


AND 

STILL 

GAININ6 


"news  I 

STORY  doyiio  % 


(Srrruutlb  Nnus 

morning  ft  SUNDAY 

GREENVILLE  PIEDMONT 


TOTAL  DAILY  CIRCULATION  84.628 

Optrolert  of  WFRC  -  NIC  •  SOOO  Worn 


Aepieunted  NatiMilly  by  WAMI-GIIFrilH  COMfiNI.,  MC. 


f 


While  the  1946  census  gives 
Greenville,  S.  C.  only  34,734 
population  within  the  mile 
city  limits  (Sst.  1865),  checks  of 
independent  statisticians  show 
that  Greenville  now  has,  in  a 
radius  of  10  miles 

123,000  PEOPLE 

Greenville  County,  the  State’s 
richest  market  (effective  buying 
income  $157,508,000)  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  diverse  industries  has, 
according  to  Sales  Management’s 
last  estimate 

173,900  PEOPLE 

The  A3.C.  Audit  Report,  defin¬ 
ing  the  News-Piedmont  “Total 
City  and  Retail  Trading”  zone, 
gives  a  figure  of 

455,011  PEOPLE 

This  great  market  is  served  by 
two  newspapers  whose  growth 
and  prestigo  have  kept  pace  with 
the  ever-gaining  market. 

Greenville  is 
your  Best  Buy 
in  South  Carolina 
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Christian 
’  Science 
Monitor 


Ah  Daily  Newapapor 


Discover  a  new  source  of  sales  through 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 


Are  you  keenly  interested  in  getting 
consumers  to  ask  for  your  products 
by  brand  name?  Readers  of  the 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  ask  for 
Monitor-advertised  merchandise  by 
brand  name  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Why  is  this  true?  Because  the 
MONITOR  penetrates  to  the  buying 
reasoning  of  these  men  and  women 
who  live  in  their  own  homes  and  en¬ 
joy  better  than  average  "spendable 
income”  —  spendable  for  worth¬ 
while  goods  and  services.  Yes,  sales 
do  result  in  surprising  volvune  when 
your  advertising  penetrates  beyond 
the  mere  surface  interest  of  the 


readers  to  reservoirs  of  action. 

In  addition,  your  message  will 
reach  monitor  readers  no  matter 
where  they  happen  to  be  living  at 
any  given  time.  When  a  monitor 
family  moves,  their  monitor  goes 
right  along  with  them.  This  gives 
the  MONITOR  market  unusual  stabil¬ 
ity  as  well  as  penetration. 

Your  business  will  profit  from  a 
planned  program  of  monitor  adver¬ 
tising.  Let  us  submit  a  proposal 
custom-made  to  your  requirements. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 

One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising, 
Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  ADVERTISER 
says:  ‘‘‘‘One  of  the  things  that  we  have  reason  to  note  is  the  loyalty  that 
your  readers  show  jor  your  publication  and  their  conviction  that  any¬ 
thing  that  appears  in  your  columns  must  be  good." 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 

CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Building 

KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 

SAN  FRANCESCO:  625  Market  Street 

LOS  ANGELES;  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 

PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 

LONDON,  Vi'.C.  2:  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 

SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 
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Tbe  American  Why 


IIVINE  PROVIDENCE  certainly  smiled  kindly  on 
us  when  we  became  Americans.  Mathematically, 
our  chances  of  being  born  in  the  United  States 
were  only  one  in  sixteen.  Everybody  who  keeps 
up  with  the  news  knows  that,  except  in  a  few 
rare  cases,  the  plight  of  the  other  Afteen-sixteenths  is  down¬ 
right  tragic. 

Hunger,  poverty  and  desperation  stalk  the  earth.  From 
all  points  of  the  compass,  pleading  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
United  States  in  prayerful  hope  that  out  of  our  compassion 
and  generosity  will  come  relief  for  those  in  dire  need. 

Certainly  we  cannot  ignore  these  appeals  to  our  human¬ 
itarian  instincts.  Therefore,  through  the  principles  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  we  are  considering  ways  to  make  up  the 
deficit  between  what  these  people  can  produce  themselves 
and  their  actual  needs  for  the  next  few  years.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  have  a  definite  responsibility  to  do  every¬ 
thing  within  our  power  to  help  alleviate  starvation  wherever 
it  occurs.  But  there  are  many  among  us  who  feel  that  some 
of  the  nations  that  are  asking  for  help  will  come  back  again 
and  again  for  more  and  more  unless  we  insist  that  they 
rebuild  on  the  sound  foundation  that  to  produce  is  to 
progress.  Our  contribution  to  world  recovery  should  be 
essentially  in  the  form  of  equipment  and  “know  how**  and 
not  in  dollars  and  cents  alone. 

Some  of  the  countries  now  asking  for  help  were  great 
powers  long  before  the  United  States  became  an  independ¬ 
ent  nation.  Yet  in  the  relatively  short  span  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years,  we  have  overcome  their  headstart 
of  centuries  and  have  become  the  most  prosperous,  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  successful  nation  on  earth. 

How  did  this  happen?  How  was  it  possible  for  a  poor, 
struggling  former  colony,  made  up  of  people  of  many 
nationalities  of  many  races  and  of  many  creeds  to  surpass 
in  so  short  a  time  the  long-established  power  and  prestige 
of  older  nations? 

Our  American  Heritage 

The  answer  is  four-fold.  First,  Mother  Nature  endowed 
us  with  tremendous  resources.  Second,  we  had  no  powerful 
neighbors  to  threaten  our  security.  Third,  we  adopted  at 
the  start  and  developed  down  through  the  years  a  better 
system  of  government.  And,  fourth,  we  created  an  economic 
system  which  brought  to  us  a  better  way  of  life. 

We  established  a  republican  form  of  government.  And 
we  laid  down  the  rules  for  its  operation  in  a  living  document 
called  the  Constitution.  We  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  new 
economic  system,  based  upon  competitive  free  enterprise. 
The  rules  for  its  operation  were  recorded  in  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  we  call  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  effect,  we  made  it  possible  for  every  person  to 
go  as  far  as  his  will  and  his  skill  permit,  provided  that  he 
does  not  deprive  his  fellowmen  of  this  same  right. 

Yes,  this  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  where  such  qualities 
of  character  as  diligence,  foresight  and  ability  are  much 
more  vital  to  success  than  noble  birth,  tradition  and  force. 
Over  here,  America  has  sought  to  better  the  lot  of  all  her 
people  by  fostering  individual  initiative  through  a  system 
designed  to  produce  a  higher  standard  of  living. 


And  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  despairing  people  in  otho 
lands  cast  longing  eyes  at  us  and  wish  with  all  their  hearti 
that  they,  too,  had  the  material  possessions,  the  political 
liberties  and  the  sociological  advantages  which  we  Amer¬ 
icans  enjoy.  But  apparently,  it  does  not  occur  to  some  of 
them  that  the  blueprints  and  formulas  for  their  own  salva. 
tion  and  prosperity  are  all  clearly  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
American  history.  Instead  of  adopting  eagerly  a  system 
which  has  been  proved  successful,  some  of  them  waste  their 
time  and  our  money  in  futile  experiments  with  doctrines 
which  have  failed  miserably  in  the  past  and  which,  at  best, 
promise  only  in  the  far-distant  future  a  standard  of  livin| 
which  we  Americans  already  enjoy. 


Doctrines  of  Despair 


Today,  Americans  look  at  conditions  in  many  other 
countries,  where  starvation,  poverty  and  tyranny  rule 
supreme,  and  they  see  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to 
be  lost  by  changing  to  any  other  social  doctrine.  There  are 
countries  which  call  themselves  democracies  where  a  cithen 
may  not  own  land  or  select  his  own  job.  He  may  not  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  bis  peers.  He  may  not  stay  away  from  work 
without  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  He  may  not  employ 
anyone  to  work  for  him.  He  does  not  have  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly  or  freedom  of  religion  and  hit 
press  and  radio  are  censored  by  his  government. 

The  weekly  wages  of  this  same  man  will  purchase  eleven 
pounds  of  meat  or  forty  quarts  of  milk.  An  American 
worker,  with  his  weekly  income  can  buy  ninety-four  poundi 
of  meat  or  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  quarts  of  milk. 
Over  there,  it  takes  one  hundred  and  four  hours  of  work 
to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  Over  here,  it  takes  only  seven  hours- 
Over  there,  it  takes  two  hundred  and  fifty  hours  of  work  to 
buy  a  wool  dress.  Over  here,  it  takes  only  thirteen  hours. 
Over  here,  one  miner  produces  as  much  coal  as  four  miners 
over  there.  With  about  the  same  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation,  the  average  American  farmer  turns  out  four  and 
a  half  times  as  much  as  a  farmer  over  there.  Certainly 
these  contrasts  speak  for  themselves! 

The  complaints  against  the  American  system  of  com* 
petitive  free  enterprise  frequently  come  from  those  who 
want  to  gain  fame  and  fortune  by  sponsoring  s<^me  new 
cause.  They  come  from  failures  who  do  not  have  what  it 
takes  to  succeed  under  our  system,  and  therefore  want  to 
change  the  system.  They  come  from  paid  propagandists 
whose  employers  resent  the  fact  that  we  have  a  successful 
system  and  want  to  wreck  it  so  they  can  say,  “I  told  you 
so.**  And  they  come  from  visionaries  who  either  ignore  or 
hope  to  change  the  laws  of  human  nature. 

1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should  be  completely 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
never  shall  stop  seeking  improvements,  for  progress  ends 
where  smug  satisfaction  begins.  None  of  us  should  delude 
himself  that  our  way  of  life  is  perfect.  But,  fortunately, 
only  a  few  starry-eyed  fanatics  and  professional  rabble- 
rousers  want  to  destroy  the  edifice  we  have  built  and  start 
all  over  again.  Instead,  most  of  us  wisely  advocate  refine¬ 
ment,  renovation  and  repair  of  the  present  structure. 
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Who  Profits  from  American  Business? 

Many  of  the  objections  to  our  present  system  are  based 
onhilacies.  Let  us  examine  a  few  of  them.  For  half  a  century, 
loapbox  orators,  wily  subversives  and  well-meaning  but 
misled  reformers  have  spread  the  completely  erroneous 
idea  that  workers  get  the  smallest  share  of  the  income 
which  manufacturing  produces  and  that  the  owners  receive 
hbulous  amounts.  Actually,  out  of  every  dollar  of  sales  made 
|)V  a  manufacturer,  forty-seven  cents  go  for  materials  and 
jupplirs  of  which  thirty-five  to  forty-five  cents  go  to  the 
workers  who  produce  those  materials.  Nine  cents  go  for 
axes  of  which  four  cents  are  paid  to  government  employees. 
$ix  cents  go  fur  depreciation,  maintenance,  repairs  and 
interest;  two  cents  for  advertising,  and  one  cent  for  research. 
That  leaves  thirty-five  cents  from  the  sales  dollar  of  which 
the  employees  get  twentv-nine  cents.  The  remaining  six 
cents  are  profit  of  which  three  cents  are  set  aside  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  jobs  by  reserves  to  buy  new  machines  and  to 
eipand  plants.  The  remaining  three  cents  are  paid  to  stock¬ 
holders  who  are  the  owners  of  the  machines,  the  tools  and 
the  factory  buildings. 

All  told,  approximately  eighty-five  cents  out  of  every 
lioilar  of  sales  by  manufacturers  go  for  salaries  and  wages. 

Stymied  in  that  argument,  the  critics  then  turn  their 
pins  on  the  three  cents  that  go  teethe  owners.  They  give  the 
impression  that  American  business  is  owned  by  a  mere 
handful  of  individuals.  Here  again  they  must  face  the  facts. 
Actually,  some  fourteen  million  people  own  shares  in  Amer. 
ican  industry;  workmen,  teachers,  grocers,  bus  drivers  and 
many  others  who  have  saved  and  invested  their  money. 
These  securities  are  much  like  promissory  notes;  receipts, 
if  you  will,  for  the  money  which  the  firms  borrowed  from 
these  individuals  and  on  which  it  attempts  to  pay  interest 
in  the  form  of  dividends. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  owners  of  American  busi¬ 
ness,  there  are  fifty-four  million  who  have  life  insurance 
polides,  and  fifty  million  who  have  savings  accounts.  All 
of  these  people  are  vitally  interested  in  the  successful  opera¬ 
tions  and  profits  of  American  business,  because  the  insur- 
incc  companies  and  banks  in  which  they  have  deposited 
their  money  have,  in  turn,  reinvested  most  of  these  funds 
in  the  securities  of  American  business. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  popula- 
|tion  receives  direct  or  indirect  benefits  from  American 
bdness. 

Another  widely-believed  fallacy  about  American  indus¬ 
try  is  that  machinery  is  taking  work  away  from  wage-earners. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  that  every  time  a  new  machine 
B  installed,  which  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  which 
iormerly  required  five  men,  four  jobs  have  been  abolished. 

The  fallacy  of  this  idea  is  evident  to  all  who  understand 
the  technique  of  mass  production.  For  example,  in  the  early 
ihn  of  the  automobile,  it  took  five  men  to  do  what  one 
nun  with  the  aid  of  machinery  can  do  today.  Yet,  there  are 
now  twenty  times  as  many  people  employed  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  as  there  were  in  1905. 

Foity  years  ago,  motor  cars  sold  for  such  high  prices 
it  only  a  very  few  could  afford  to  own  one.  But,  with 
development  of  mass  production  machinery,  manufac- 
-  ing  costs  were  so  sharply  reduced  that  more  than  thirty 
million  people  could  afford  to  own  automobiles. 


And  that  is  only  half  the  story.  Human  eyes  and  human 
hands  could  not  possibly  work  to  the  close  tolerances  neces¬ 
sary  for  high  mechanical  efficiency.  Machine  operations 
permit  accuracy  to  within  a  millionth  of  an  inch.  Therefore, 
machinery  has  not  only  succeeded  in  producing  more  cars 
in  less  time  at  lower  cost,  but  also  in  making  them  more 
durable,  better  performing  and  easier  to  maintain. 

This  story  could  be  told  of  almost  every  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Instead  of  a  few  workers  producing  a 
few  articles  for  a  few  people,  machinery  makes  it  possible 
for  more  workers  to  produce  more  articles  for  more  people. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

The  young  men  and  women  of  today  have  before  them 
opportunities  greater  than  have  ever  before  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  Strangely  enough,  the  word  “oppor¬ 
tunity”  has  no  equivalent  in  some  languages.  To  people  who 
live  under  totalitarianism,  however,  this  omission  is  not 
serious.  They  have  little  need  for  such  a  word.  But  it  is  a 
priceless  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  an  American  and  it  will 
become  increasingly  meaningful  as  time  goes  on. 

Looking  back  along  the  road  that  Americans  have 
traveled  in  the  past,  it  may  seem  that  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  that  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  opportunities 
in  the  future.  But  when  we  glance  along  the  road  ahead,  we 
realize  that  there  are  many  more  opportunities  ahead  than 
there  were  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Think  of  the  many  new  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
the  last  few  years  on  which  whole  new  industries  are  being 
built!  Radar,  atomic  energy,  electronics,  synthetic  chemis¬ 
try,  anti-biotics,  plastics  and  hundreds  of  other  new  and 
revolutionary  developments  are  still  in  their  infancy.  The 
United  Nations  and  the  problems  which  that  organization 
faces  may  well  create  wholly  new  and  different  fields  of 
endeavor  in  finance,  in  sociology  and  in  law. 

A  century  ago,  thousands  of  families  left  their  homes 
east  of  the  Alleghenies  and  braved  the  unknown  wilderness 
in  search  of  fortune.  They  knew  before  they  started  that 
thirst,  hunger,  exposure  and  savage  enemies  were  obstacles 
which  they  would  have  to  overcome  before  they  could  span 
the  continent  and  reach  their  goals.  Did  these  hardships 
stop  them!  Not  for  a  minute!  They  knew  that  anything 
worth  while  can  be  gained  only  by  taking  risks,  by  hard 
work  and  by  determination.  Most  Americans  still  believe 
in  that  creed.  America  is  NOT  getting  soft.  Like  the  hardy 
pioneers  who  defied  the  hazards  of  the  trail,  Americans 
know  that  you  have  to  GIVE  in  order  to  GET. 

Under  our  system  of  competitive  free  enterprise,  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  work,  to  think  and  to  dare,  the  American 
Way  brings  rich  rewards! 
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SELF-CENSORSHIP 

SEX3RETARY  of  Defease  James  V.  Forres- 

tal  is  considering  a  new  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  information  of  a  security  nature. 
It  involves  the  cooperation  of  all  media  in 
policing  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Defense  D^>artment. 

The  Secretary's  press  aide,  Capt.  Robert 
Berry,  has  stated  this  “would  not  be  a  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.”  There  would  be  no  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship,  there  would  be  no  code  and  there 
would  be  no  policing  ostensibly. 

It  would  be  self-censorship. 

There  will  be  voices  raised  in  protest 
over  the  possibility  of  a  military  agency 
deciding  what  should  not  be  printed  in  our 
newspapers  or  magazines  or  broadcast  over 
the  air.  But  the  issue  must  be  given  fair 
consideration. 

If  we  believe  that  certain  military  secrets 
must  be  protected  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  then  we  must  also  believe  that 
some  procedure  for  protection  is  desirable. 
If  we  agree  to  that,  then  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  are  not  compromising 
themselves  or  their  freedom  in  admitting 
that  the  good  of  the  nation  takes  prece¬ 
dence  and  they  are  justified  in  voluntarily 
withholding  scraps  of  information,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  printed,  as  long 
as  there  is  no  legal  control  or  coercion. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  to  the 
President  that  rigid  censorship  rules  be 
installed  in  every  government  department 
to  classify  information  according  to  its  im¬ 
portance  for  release  to  the  press.  This 
publication  and  many  others  have  voiced 
their  dislike  of  this  form  of  gag  rule. 

Forrestal's  proposed  plan  is  the  least 
likely,  of  all  those  proposed,  to  infringe 
dangerously  on  the  free  press  guarantee.  It 
is  the  only  one  exhibiting  some  confidence 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  nation's  informa¬ 
tion  media  representatives. 

Some  will  question  whether  such  a  self¬ 
censorship  plan  could  be  made  to  work  in 
the  public  interest.  Will  all  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  radio  stations  cooperate? 

Speaking  only  for  the  newspapers,  we 
believe  that  when  they  are  properly  in¬ 
formed  on  the  plan  their  patriotism  will 
exhibit  itself  just  as  it  did  during  the  war 
years  when  they  cooperated  voluntarily 
100  per  cent. 

A  HALF-COLUMN 

RELEASE  by  the  State  Department  of 

Nazi-Soviet  documents  from  the  days  of 
the  non-aggression  pact  was  banner-line 
front  page  news  in  every  daily  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  this  week. 

The  Communist  press,  always  busy  cov¬ 
ering  up  for  the  Soviet  master,  treated  it 
a  little  differently.  The  New  York  Daily 
Worker  gave  it  a  half-column  with  a  one- 
column  head  on  page  three. 

We  mention  this  only  to  point  out  how 
much  information  the  American  people 
would  receive  if  the  Soviets  were  able  to 
superimpose  their  press  system  on  ours. 
We'll  bet  all  the  Daily  Worker's  readers 
bought  another  paper  that  day  to  get  the 
facts. 
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UNDESIRABLE  PROTECTION 

NEW  YORK  State  Senator  C.  Corey  Mills, 

obviously  believing  he  is  doing  a  favor 
for  newspapers,  has  introduced  into  the 
State  Legislature  a  bill  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  decidedly  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  Mills'  proposed  measure  states; 

"An  action  (libel),  civil,  or  criminal, 
cannot  be  maintained  against  any  news¬ 
paper,  or  proprietor  or  employe  thereof, 
for  the  publication  of  any  news  item  or 
story  that  has  been  furnished  by  an  ac¬ 
credited  news  service  to  which  such 

newspaper  subscribes.  This  section  does 

not  apply  to  a  slander  contained  in  any 
other  matter  added  by  any  person  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  publication.” 

Such  a  situation  would  reverse  the 
time-honored  practice  of  holding  the  edi¬ 
tor  or  publisher  accountable  for  every¬ 
thing  appearing  in  the  newspaper's 

columns. 

Far  from  improving  newspapers  this  act 
would  invite  less  responsibility. 

Newspapers  now  hold  their  news  serv¬ 
ices  accountable  for  the  material  they 

send.  Competition  in  the  news  agency 
field  4s  a  strong  factor  in  guaranteeing 
truthf'ulness  and  accuracy  in  their  reports. 
Newspapers,  because  they  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  what  is  printed,  as  clients 
demand  and  see  that  they  receive  only 
the  best. 

When  and  if  newspapers  are  relieved  of 
that  responsibility,  their  interest  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  news  report  will  relax. 
If  they  don’t  have  to  stand  in  back  of  the 
material  they  print,  why  should  editors 
take  the  trouble  to  edit  it  carefully  or 
critically  supervise  what  is  being  sent  to 
them?  With  the  loss  of  that  critical  audi¬ 
ence  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  news  service  standards. 

Senator  Mills  believes  this  legislation 
will  protect  the  local  newspaperman  and 
reporter  from  answering  for  the  mistakes 
of  others.  That’s  a  noble  purpose. 

But  under  our  present  system  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  local  newspaperman  is 
constantly  on  guard  against  the  mistakes 
of  others  and  continually  demanding  that 
such  mistakes  are  never  made. 

This  mutuality  of  interest  and  respon¬ 
sibility  will  provide  more  accuracy  and 
fairness  and  less  incidence  of  libel  than 
will  the  proposed  bill  which  would  give 
rise  to  a  new  concept  of  “no  responsi¬ 
bility.” 


•ad 


There  are,  it  may  be,  bo  many  kinds  of 
voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  is 
without  signification. — 1  Corinthians,  XIV ;  10. 
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CONCEPT  OF  FREEDOM 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SubcommiaeioB 

on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
Press  has  agreed  on  a  declaration  regard¬ 
ing  press  freedom.  Phrased  in  termi 
individual  rights  rather  than  terms 
a  newspaper  or  reporter,  it  says: 

“Everyone  shall  have  the  right  of  free- 
dom  of  thought  and  expression.  This  ahil: 
include  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without 
interference,  and  to  seek,  receive 
impart  information  and  ideas  by 
means  and  regardless  of  frontiers.” 

That  is  a  concept  in  the  American  tn 
dition — the  sort  we  hoped  for  in  a  recen: 
editorial. 

But  the  battle  has  just  begun. 

The  Soviet  delegate  on  the  Subcommh 
sion  objected  to  the  majority  view.  Thi: 
was  just  a  sample  of  what  is  likely  to 
said  on  the  subject  when  the  measure  goes 
on  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Righk 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the 
General  Assembly  for  further  debate  and 
approval.  If,  in  its  present  form,  the 
declaration  passes  those  other  UN  bodies 
it  must  go  to  individual  governments  for 
an  okay. 

How  the  Russian  government,  or  any 
its  satellites,  can  adopt  such  a  statemen; 
so  in  conflict  with  their  present  pres 
practices  is  a  mystery. 

It  is  our  belief  they  never  will  adopt 
or  permit  the  General  Assembly  to  ap^ 
prove  it.  Their  line  of  attack  has  beet 
laid  down  in  previous  speeches  of  Viahin 
sky,  Gromyko,  and  Lomakin  who  clak 
the  only  “free  press”  is  in  Russia  when 
"the  people”  ( meaning  the  handful  ii 
charge  of  the  government)  control  pies 
facilities. 


JOINT  CAMPAIGN 

THE  CAMPAIGN  launched  by  the  Jota; 

Committee  of  the  Association  of  Na 
tional  Advertisers  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  to 
increase  public  understanding  of  th( 
American  economic  system  deserves  th( 
cooperation  of  all  newspapers. 

Although  initiated  by  representatives  oi 
business  and  industry,  this  is  not  solely  ai 
effort  by  big  business  to  explain  itself  to 
the  people.  An  important  part  of  th( 
program  involves  the  use  of  display  adver 
tising  in  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
the  job.  The  advertising  copy  has  beet 
prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  top  labo: 
leaders  serving  on  the  advisory  committe 
of  the  Advertising  Council  and  has  bee 
okayed  by  them. 

Such  collaboration  will  go  far  to  answe 
the  charges  of  the  left-wing  critics  (wbi 
will  attempt  to  belittle  and  block  the  P»i 
ect)  that  big  business  is  interested 
in  saving  its  own  skin.  Labor  has  as  mue 
at  stake  in  the  preservation  of  our  ecc 
nomic  system  as  does  industry. 

This  campaign  would  be  more  success^ 
if  more  labor  leaders  could  be  brought  it 
acknowledge  that  fact  and  participate  b 
making  this  truly  a  labor-managemeDt 
community  educational  drive. 

Newspapers  can  assist  in  that. 
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JAY  P-  SMITH,  editor  of  the 
TraveTse  City  (Mich.)  Record 
Eaglt,  named  the 

city's  outstanding  citizen  of 
1M7.  The  award  stressed  his 
activities  in  promoting  the  city’s 
centennial  celebration  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

ROGiR  H.  Ferger,  publisher, 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  has 
Ijeen  elected  president  of  the 
Queen  City  Club,  his  town’s 
most  exclusive  organization. 

MncK  Murray 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  staff 
member  of  the 
Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publish, 
ers  Association, 
assigned  to  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  of¬ 
fice. 

Louis  W.  Eidt, 
former  secre¬ 
tary  to  the 
Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publish-  ,, 

ers  Association,  Murray 

has  joined  the  executive  staff 
of  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Austin, 
Tex.,  publisher  of  the  Waco 
jlew$-Tribune  and  Times Jler- 
ald,  Austin  Statesman  and 
American,  and  Port  Arthur 
Sews. 

J,  W.  Gmr,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pro¬ 
gressive  Committee  for  Wal- 
Uce,  a  sponsor  of  the  former 
rtcepresident’s  third  party 
movement 

Robert  E.  Delaplaine,  editor 
and  manager,  Frederick  (Md. ) 
News  and  Post,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  National  Bank. 
As  a  boy  be  was  employed  by 
the  bank  as  a  runner. 

J.  Hyde  Sweet,  publisher, 
Sebraska  City  (Neb.)  News- 
Prtu,  has  been  named  to  the 
state  normal  board  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term. 

T.  J.  Zimmerman,  editor  and 
publisher,  Quincy  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Quincy  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Robert  Allen,  formerly  of 
the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Citizen 
has  been  appointed  executive 
oditor,  Texas  City  (Tex.)  Sun, 
succeeding  Otis  Cowan. 

Lwyd  Stratton,  secretary 
and  assistant  manager  of  AP, 
was  a  luncheon  guest  of  W.  H. 
Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Spo- 
( Wash. )  iSpokesman-Re- 
ww,  last  week. 

^ert  L.  R.amsay,  formerly 
aswtant  manager,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  resident  manager  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  Western 
Nwspaper  Union.  He  succeeds 
'“XX  W.  Beddow,  retired. 

George  W.  Cowden,  manager, 
Joclcion  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
“Sbeen  named  publicity  chair- 
of  the  Jackson  Kiwanis 
uub. 

f*ANK  Sennott  has  succeed¬ 
ed  hia  brother  John  R.  as  presi- 
“®t  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 


Patterson 


Press  Club.  They  are  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  weekly  Cambridge 
Recorder.  Ed.  Burns  is  vice- 
president;  William  Pyle,  secre¬ 
tary;  Robert  McCormack,  treas¬ 
urer.  The  latter  three  are  all 
with  the  Boston  American. 

On  The  Business  Side 

HUGH  B.  PATTERSON,  JR., 

national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette  since 
his  release  from 
Army  Air 
Force  duty  in 
January,  1946, 
has  been  named 
assistant  busi- 
n  e  s  s  manager 
and  advertising 
director.  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  Mur¬ 
phy,  former  ad- 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor,  has  been 
named  general 
manager  of 
KiLRA,  the  Gazette  station. 

Merle  C.  Ostrom,  business 
manager  of  Pocono  Record,  Inc., 
has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Stroudsburg  -  East 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord.  Before  joining  the  firm  in 
1946,  Ostrom  was  with  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  for 
18  years  and  the  Glean  (N.  Y. ) 
Herald-Times  22  years. 

Carl  A.  Carnley,  advertising 
manager.  West  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
Press,  has  announced  his  can- 
didacy  for  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  May  primaries. 

Earl  Mason,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun 
Star,  is  1948  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Greater 
Miami. 

Guy  Williamson  of  the  busi 
ness  staff,  Griffin  ((la.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  office  manager. 

Lee  Tracy,  former  promotion 
man  with  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal,  World-Telegram  and  Mir. 
ror,  lately  with  Look,  has  be¬ 
come  promotion  counsel  of 
Griscom  Publications,  a  group 
of  weeklies  on  Long  Island. 
William  B.  Brown,  onetime 
business  manager  of  Florence 
(Colo.)  Citizen,  is  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

William  W.  Knight,  assistant 


Spellman 

Pacific  Coast 


Dusiness  manager,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  has  resigned  from 
the  board  of  the  Oregon  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  A.  F.  Peterson, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Journal,  has  been  elected  to  the 
vacancy. 

R.  J.  Dison,  former  local  dis¬ 
play  manager,  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager,  Broum- 
wood  (Tex.)  Bulletin. 

John  F.  Spell 
MAN  has  been 
appointed  cir¬ 
culation  sales 
manager  of  the 
Woll  Street 
Journal’s  South- 
w  e  s  t  Edition, 
soon  to  be  pub- 
lished  in  Dallas, 

Tex.  First  issue 
is  due  March  1. 

Spellman  will 
continue  to 
serve  as  circu¬ 
lation  sales 
manager  of  the 
Edition.  San  Francisco. 

William  H.  Marriott  has 
been  appointed  to  the  sales  staff 
of  William  V.  Bowers,  eastern 
advertising  manager  of  Parade. 
Marriott  recently  resigned  after 
three  years  in  a  similar  capac¬ 
ity  with  American  Weekly.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  Washington 
Times-Herald. 

James  D.  McCoy,  Jr.,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Anderson 
(S.  C. )  Independent  and  Mail, 
is  one  of  eight  newly  elected 
deacons  of  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Anderson. 

Charles  B.  Loflin,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  High  Point  (N. 
C. )  Enterprise,  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  outstanding  young 
High  Point  man  of  the  year  by 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Elliott  Shumaker,  national 
advertising  representative,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  is  chairman  of 
Detroit  Adcraft  Club’s  publicity 
committee  for  the  March  of 
Dimes  campaign. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

MAURICE  BERNIER,  Parlia- 

mentary  correspondent  of 
Quebec  (Que.)  L’Evenement- 
Journal  for  the  last  20  years, 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Thomas  L.  Stokes  is  em¬ 
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ent  who  does  the  best  all- 
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and  1947  president  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  Parliamentary  Press  Gal¬ 
lery,  has  resigned  to  become 
legislative  correspondent  for 
the  Montreal  (Que. )  Matin.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  a  present 
from  co-workers  on  L’Evene- 
ment-Journal. 

William  Hipple,  onetime  AP 
correspondent  in  Sweden  and 
formerly  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  the 
American  Airlines  at  Dallas, 
Tex. 

John  C.  Barker,  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  Colorado  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  assistant  editor 
of  the  Cornell  Alumni  News. 
Barker  is  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Canon  City  ( Colo. )  Daily 
Record. 

John  H.  MacAleney,  state 
editor  of  the  Rockford  (111.) 
Register-Republic  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  paper's  editorial 
staff  since  1945,  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Warren  (O. ) 
Tribune  Chronicle. 

Robert  Vermillion  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Miami 
bureau.  United  Press.  Vermil- 
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"Lady,  a  little  more  of  the  'Old  Look',  please!" 


lion,  with  the  news  service  for 
the  last  13  years,  jumped  with 
paratroopers  in  the  invasion  of 
southern  France.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1933  on  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public  Led¬ 
ger.  Before  going  to  Maimi  he 
was  on  the  United  Press  night 
desk  in  New  York. 

Kenneth  Dunn  and  John  H. 
Weisgerber  are  new  additions 
to  the  city  room  staff  at  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette. 
Dunn  formerly  was  director  of 
publicity  for  the  athletic  de¬ 
partment  at  Duquesne  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Weisgerber  was  for¬ 
merly  sports  editor  and  acting 
city  editor  of  the  Aliquippa 
(Pa.)  Evening  Times. 

L.  V.  Kelly,  who  for  30  years 
has  served  as  marine  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Province,  has  retired.  Previous¬ 
ly  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Cal¬ 
gary  ( Alta. )  Daily  Herald.  Kelly 
grew  up  in  Detroit,  where  he 
sold  classified  ads  from  1898  to 
1901  for  the  Free  Press. 

Charles  Warnock,  city  news 
and  sports  reporter  for  the 
the  Griffin  (Ga. )  Daily  News, 
been  named  sports  editor. 

Paul  Besselle,  city  editor  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times  for 
several  years,  has  been  named 
managing  editor.  He  succeeds 
Leonard  Lanclow,  who  recently 
resigned. 

Bill  Bellamy,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News  sports 
editor,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  sports  director  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News.  Harry  Reckner,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Evening 
News,  is  succeeding  Bellamy  as 
sports  editor,  while  Louis 
Bailly,  reporter,  moved  to  the 
telegraph  desk  to  replace  Reck¬ 
ner. 

Ed  Allen,  former  night  news 
editor  of  International  News 
Service,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  MacLevy  New  Eng¬ 
land  Corp.,  operators  of  chain 
slenderizing  salons  for  women. 
Allen  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard  in  1939-40,  and  has 
served  on  the  news  staffs  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal 
and  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele¬ 
gram. 

C.  J.  Broome,  formerly  with 
the  Alma  (Ga. )  Times,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

W.  R.  Wilkins,  formerly  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Fred  Anderson  has  been 
named  to  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  Third  Army  in 
Atlanta.  Ga.  He  was  formerly 
a  staff  writer  for  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Journal;  the  Atlanta  bu¬ 
reau  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  the  Rome  (Ga.) 
News-Tribune. 

Angus  Perkerson,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal's 
magazine  section,  has  been  pre 
-senfed  with  a  gold  watch  by 
the  management  of  the  Journal 
in  recognition  of  his  41  years 
of  service  to  the  paper. 

Channing  Cope  has  been  ap 


pointed  agriculture  director  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
and  the  paper's  radio  station, 
WCON.  Cope  has  written  a 
farm  column  on  the  editorial 
feature  page  of  the  Constitution 
for  three  years. 

John  Taylor  and  Eddie  Barr, 
veteran  Texas  newspapermen, 
have  joined  the  firm  of  Ray 
Kornegay,  public  relations 
agency  with  offices  in  Houston, 
Tex. 

Phillip  Hiaring,  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
San  Francisco,  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  recently  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  which  three  others 
were  killed. 

Ki  Aldrich,  professional  foot¬ 
ball  player  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Redskins,  will  write  a  daily 
column  for  the  sports  pages  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

Sam  Drake,  Texas  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  newspaperman,  has 
joined  the  rewrite  desk  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Bert  Whittington,  new  press 
officer  for  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  is  a  former 
staffer  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Jay  F.  (Brick)  Fleming,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Jackson 
( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot  and 
former  sports  editor,  was  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident  of  the  Jackson 
Booster  Club  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

John  MacDonald,  formerly 
of  the  copy  desk  of  the  Provi. 
deuce  (R.  I.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Boston 
( Mass. )  Record.  He  formerly 
worked  on  the  old  Boston 
( Mass. )  Transcript. 

Joseph  E.  Hammond  and  Jean¬ 
nette  Marie  Pierce,  both  mem 
bers  of  the  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Globe  staff,  have  announced 
their  engagement. 

Southwest  division  changes 
in  United  Press  include:  Jack 
Dolph,  formerly  of  the  Dallas 


( Tex. )  Times  Herald,  has  joined 
the  Dallas  U.P.  bureau.  Jess 
Hassell  has  been  transferred 
from  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  to  New 
Orleans,  ILa.  Anne  Huneki. 
formerly  of  KMOX,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  joined  the  Oklahomi 
City  bureau.  Jack  Kemp,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Dallas  bureau,  hu 
been  appointed  public  relations 
director  of  Pioneer  Air  Lines, 
Houston. 

Sheldon  Wintermite  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  of  tM 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  In¬ 
dependent  to  succeed  the  late 
Howard  Davis. 

Walter  Golden  of  the  Scron. 
ton  (Pa.)  Times  has  been  re 
named  editor  of  the  monthly 
magazine  issued  by  Koch  Con 
ley  Post  of  the  American  Le 
gion. 

James  Walsh,  cartoonist  for 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has 
been  discharged  from  the  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Scranton  after  an 
attack  of  pneumonia. 

J.  Clarence  Moore,  correi- 
pondent  in  charge  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  bureau  of  AP  for  the  last 
three  years,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Seattle  bureau  and 
will  be  succeeded  in  Spokane 
by  William  F.  Johnston,  who 
has  been  night  editor  in  Spo¬ 
kane.  Johnston's  place  will  be 
taken  by  J.  Richard  Eimers. 
who  has  been  in  the  publica 
tions  office  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida. 

Clyde  Reichelt,  formerly  ro 
porter  and  newscaster  for  radio 
station  KAVR,  Havre,  Mont 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Lewistown  (Mont.)  Daily 
News. 

Harry  White  has  resumed  hii 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald-Journ 
rial’s  photography  staff. 

Glen  W.  Naves,  Spartanbury 
( S.  C. )  Journal  reporter,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Spartanburg  Kiwanis  Club's 
1948  public  affairs  committee. 

Ashley  Holden,  political  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Spokane  (  Wash. ) 
Spokesman-Review,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Spokane  Press 
Club.  Henry  Pierce,  retired 
Spokane  newspaperman,  was 
presented  an  honorary  active 
life  membership. 

Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.,  formerly 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  joined 
the  city  news  staff  of  the  Wins. 
ton-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal. 

Charlie  Hogan,  former  AP 
man  in  Kansas  City  and  one¬ 
time  courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

Bob  Hilburn,  formerly  with 
the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Walter  Hazlett,  transferred 
from  the  Philadelphia  ( Pa. ) 
Inquirer’s  Washington  bureau 
to  be  day  city  editor,  has  been 
made  a  meml^r  of  the  editorial 
page  staff.  Joseph  A.  Van  Hart 
succeeds  him  as  day  city  editor. 

Eugene  B.  Moore  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Philadel- 
phia  ( Pa. )  Bulletin.  He  was 
with  the  paper's  radio  station 
WCAU. 

Mrs.  Richard  J.  Murphy, 
news  editor  of  the  Holyoke 
(  Mass. )  Transcript  -  Telegram 
since  1940,  has  joined  the  writ¬ 
ing  staff.  M.  Stanley  McIntyre 
becomes  news  editor. 

John  R.  Findley,  Jr.,  has  gone 
from  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Eagle  to  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram. 

Brainard  Cooper,  political 
writer  on  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn. )  News-Free  Press,  has 
been  made  chief  editorial  writ¬ 
er. 

Steele  Lind&ay,  copy  editor, 
has  been  moved  up  to  city  ^i- 
tor  of  the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Her¬ 
ald  in  a  series  of  editorial  staff 
changes.  He  succeeds  WIlliam 
E.  Playfair.  Francis  Murphy 
becomes  night  city  editor  and 
Donald  Ross  continues  as  day 
city  editor.  Charles  Leveroni, 
rewrite  man  and  president  of 
the  Boston  Newspaper  Guild, 
becomes  late-shift  city  editor. 

Edward  F.  Burpee,  former 
member  of  the  ANPA  staff  in 
Chicago,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Recdrd, 
succeeding  George  Gilmore, 
resigned. 

Wedding  Bells 

GEORGE  WELLER,  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  correspondent,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Charlotte 
Ebener,  International  News 
Service  staff  writer,  will  be 
married  late  this  month  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Weller  is  now  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard. 

Scott  Rafferty,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald  telegraph  desk, 
and  Laura  Lee  Beckman,  Jan. 
15,  in  Dallas. 

Dorothy  Reardon  of  KALE- 


The  Journal,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Jacob  Cooper,  in  Portland,  re¬ 
cently. 

William  Deeks,  classified  ad 
staff,  Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal, 
and  Helen  Marie  Balch,  Jan.  24. 

Claire  Mosely,  .  society  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rockford  ( Ill. ) 
Morning  Star,  and  Sct.  Cass  W. 
Riddle,  recently  in  Rockford,  Ill. 

William  G.  Hanlon,  former 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star,  and 
Mary  Joan  Evans,  Dec.  24,  in 
Detroit,  Mich.  Hanlon  is  now 
editor  of  the  Hudson  Triangle, 
official  publication  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Motor  Car  company,  Detroit. 

Frieda  Dudt,  woman's  editor, 
and  Walter  F.  Rutkowski, 
sports  editor  of  the  Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News,  at 
Tarentum  recently. 

Janice  L.  Dempfle,  a  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  report¬ 
er  and  Delbert  A.  Reid,  Jan.  1. 

WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Papers  for  Hospitals 

To  the  Editor: 

During  a  recent  conversation 
with  an  amputee  veteran  of  the 
recent  war,  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that,  in  one  hospital  in 
the  New  York  City  area,  many 
of  the  patients  are  literally 
"starved"  for  newspapers. 

Certainly,  we  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  feel  that,  despite 
the  claims  of  others,  our  me¬ 
dium  is  best  for  presentation  of 
the  current  events  throughout 
the  world,  and  so,  it  occurred 
to  me  that,  aside  from  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  I  feel  are  paramount, 
newspapers  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  supply  hospitals  in  their  area 
with  sufficient  copies  of  current 
numbers  working  purely  on  the  ’ 
theory  of  good  public  relations. 

Might  I  suggest  that  every 
editor  consider  himself  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  an  unorgan¬ 
ized  committee  to  visit  his  local 
veterans'  hospital  and  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  newspapers  are  in 
eluded  in  the  fare  with  which 
many  of  the  wounded  and  sick 
while  away  the  long  hours. 

JOSEPH  MeJIMSEY, 
Associate  Editor, 
Parkchester  ( N.  Y. ) 
_ Press-R  eview . 

Breakfast  Briefs 

It  was  not  surprising  that  a 
Florida  convict  who  was  under 
a  death  sentence  for  20  years 
died  the  other  day  of  a  heart 
attack.  A  thing  like  that  is 
likely  to  be  a  considerable 
strain. 

*  •  * 

Stassen,  Taft  and  now  Warren 
admitted  that  they  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  presidential  nomi¬ 
nation.  If  the  Republicans 
are  not  careful  this  frankness  is 
going  to  get  to  be  the  regular 
thing. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Fay  Appointed 
City  Editor 
At  Chicago  Sun 

Chicago — Appointment  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Fay,  formerly  night  city 
editor,  as  Chicago  Sun  city  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Paul  Ramsey, 
resigned,  was  announced  here 
this  week  by  James  M.  Mulroy, 


Times-Dispatch,  later  served  a 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Woiii 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  W(uJi. 
ington  Star.  He  also  served  u 
news  and  telegraph  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegran 
■ 

Seattle  Newsmen  Get 
'Red  Feather'  Awards 


Seattle,  Wash.  —  Spedil 
recognition  for  outstandiu 
community  service  was  accoii 
ed  Seattle’s  newspapers  lut 
week  when  15  newspapermea 
were  awarded  "The  Order  of 
the  Red  Feather"  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Seattle-Klig 
County  Community  Chest. 

Those  receiving  the  awaidi 
were:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bell,  ri- 
porter.  Post -Intelligencer;  Can 
E.  Brazier,  Sr.,  chief  editorial 
writer.  Times;  A.  L.  Brock,  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  Post-Inteffl- 
gencer;  Cliff  Harrison,  formal 
city  editor  of  the  defunct  Star 
and  presently  an  editor  of 
Post-Intelligencer;  E.  G.  Hill«, 
city  editor,  Post-Intelligencer; 
C.  B.  Lindeman,  publisher,  Poit 
Intelligencer;  Henry  MacLeod, 
city  editor.  Times;  Russell  C 
McGrath,  managing  editor, 
Times;  M.  B.  (Mike)  MitcheU, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Ballard 
Tribune;  Mrs.  Mary  Coyle  Oi- 
mun,  society  editor,  Timeo; 
Howard  W.  Parish,  publisher 
of  the  Star;  Mrs.  Alice  Staples, 
reporter,  'Times;  Mrs.  Marion 
Stixrood,  women’s  editor,  Post- 
Intelligencer;  E.  T.  Stone,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Post-Intelligencer, 
and  Jay  Weils,  reporter. 


managing  editor  of  the  Sun 
since  it  became  a  tabloid  last 
fail. 

Mulroy  also  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Thomas  Daffron, 
formerly  telegraph  editor,  as 
assistant  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ernest  Von  Hartz,  re¬ 
signed.  The  latter  had  been 
with  the  Sun  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  having  previously  been 
with  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Fay  is  a  veteran  Chicago 
newspaperman,  having  started 
with  the  Daily  News,  later  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  old  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  joining  the  Sun  when 
George  Ashley  DeWitt,  now 
executive  editor  of  the  Herald- 
American,  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun  when  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  founded  the  paper 
in  December,  1941.  Fay  has 
been  night  city  editor  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Daffron,  who  began  newspa- 
I  per  work  in  Richmond  (Va.) 


SM  ATCO 

CURVED  ROUTER 


onM  paper 


Tbe  CHESTER  (Pi  ) 
Food  Market 

Proved  by  Retail  Food 
linage  in  the  Chester 
Times  .  .  .  which  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  linage  in 
P  h  i  I  a  d  e  Iphia  News¬ 
papers. 


UteraiKre  ami  pneet  m  re^mett  ALFRED  0.  HIU,  RubKthtr 

I  I  I  C.  I.  EANES,  0*Mral  Maaotar 

Jonn  IsnttltllS  LO.,  me.  M«KAY,  U«al  Aavartitlat  Maaaoa 
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backed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  already 
launched  a  continuing  48*state 
campaign  to  halt  this  devouring 
Frankenstein. 

But  it’s  up  to  you  —  to  make 
the  program  work.  Perhaps  you 
have  been  waiting  for  just  such 
a  program.  Then  let's  have  action. 

Step  2— Phone  or  write  your 
state  and  local  oflicials  and  tell 
them  you'll  support  the  drive  for 
better  legal  protection  against  fire 
haMrds . . . Better  buildings . ..better 
firefighting  methods... broader  edu¬ 
cation  to  prevent  fires. 

Step  3— Send  for  the ‘"Report 
on  Organized  Public  Support,”  a 
special  booklet  for  public  officials 
and  interested  citizens.  Address: 
The  President’s  Conference  on 
Fire  Prevention,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


This  statement  is  published  by 
the  member  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  oj  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  in  support 
of  The  President's  Conference 
on  Fire  Prevention. 


I  llosolve  to 


Be  more  careful  with  matches  and  smoking. 

Use  only  electric  wiring  and  appliances  bear¬ 
ing  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories  seal. 

Avoid  misuse  of  flammable  liquids. 

Keep  healing  and  cooking  equipment  in  safe 
repair. 

Join  in  community  activities  to  prevent  fire. 


•ri^HE  whole-hearted  efforts  of 
■Lall  of  us  together,  and  of  each 
of  us  individually,  can  go  far 
toward  halting  fire's  mounting 
destruction  of  human  life  and 
property.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
support  the  nationwide  pro¬ 
gram  of  Fire  Prevention." 


children  who  will  never  have  a 
chance  . . . 

Make  up  your  mind  to  take 
this  Fire  Prevention  Pledge!  Stop 
fires  now!  This  is  Step  I. 

Action  now  is  an  absolute 
must.  Your  nation’s  top  experts. 


IlELP  STOP  this  murderous  hu- 
Mn  sacrifice  by  fire!  You  have 
in  your  own  handsa  way  todoit... 

Let  the  carnage  keep  up  and 
nearly  12,000  will  be  killed  in  fires 
in  1948... Fine  healthy  American 
men  and  women.  About  2,000 
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Circulator  Sharing 
Spot  on  Global  Show 


TOKIO,  Paris,  Manila,  London 

— almost  any  spot  in  the  world 
is  apt  to  be  the  next  point  of 
origin  for  that  coast-to-coast 
■commentary,  “The  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  Views  the  News” 
(8:15  p.m.,  Tuesday,  ABC). 

Although  the  program  gener¬ 
ally  is  produced  in  Boston,  the 
home  of  the  Monitor,  it  is  fre- 
•quently  heard  coming  direct 
from  many  world  capitals.  This 
broadcasting  technique  empha¬ 
sizes  the  world  coverage  of  both 
the  program  and  the  newspaper. 

Now  in  its  third  year  on  the 
ABC  network,  the  Monitor  is 
the  o»ly  daily  newspaper  spon¬ 
soring  a  network  newscast  fea¬ 
turing  its  editor  as  commentator 
and  its  circulation  manager  in  a 
“reader  benefit"  roundup. 

The  newscast  draws  its  source 
material  from  the  newspaper's 
own  far-flung  global  network  of 
correspondents.  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  the  Monitor's  editor,  sup¬ 
plements,  analyzes,  and  inter¬ 
prets  these  dispatches  drawing 
upon  his  own  experience  gained 
from  more  than  20  years  of  in¬ 
ternational  journalism. 

Besides  using  stories  from 
Monitor  correspondents  and  wire 
•dispatches  from  the  Associated 
Press  and  Reuters  News  Serv¬ 
ice  Canham  develops  other  “in¬ 
formal”  news  sources.  He  has 
frequent  interviews  with  na¬ 
tional  and  world  leaders  con¬ 
tacted  during  his  visits  to  vari¬ 
ous  world  news  centers.  The 
Monitor's  editor  takes  numerous 
"reconaissance”  trips  abroad  to 
keep  accurately  informed  from 
personal  observation. 

Unique  in  several  respects,  the 
Monitor  program  not  only  pre¬ 
sents  its  “working  editor”  as 
commentator,  but  its  own  “work¬ 
ing  circulation  manager,”  H. 
Phelps  Gates,  as  announcer  in 
a  roundup  of  forthcoming 
“reader  benefit  features”  to  be 
found  in  the  Monitor's  columns. 

Personalities 

PAUL  DENIS,  New  York  Post, 

is  first  chairman  of  the  Radio- 
Television  Critics'  Circle  of  New 
York,  which  will  make  annual 
awards  for  good  programs  and 
broadcasters.  .  .  .  John  Dunn, 
who  joined  ABC  newsroom  in 
1946  after  a  newspaper  career, 
has  been  upped  to  news  editor 
in  the  network.  .  .  .  Richard  J. 
Goggin,  one  of  the  topnotchers 
in  television  production,  has 
been  signed  up  as  program  di¬ 
rector  for  WFILTV  ( Philadel 
phia  Inquirer).  ...  In  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  news  operations 
which  brings  15  of  NBC's  com¬ 
mentators  into  television,  Adolph 
J.  Schneider  will  serve  as  liai¬ 
son  between  Television  and 
News  departments.  .  .  .  Owen  F. 
Uridge,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WJR  (Detroit), 
has  become  general  manager  of 
WQAM  (Miami  Herald)  .  .  ,  An¬ 
drew  Leighton  has  been  nam^ 


program  director  of  WABB  ( Mo¬ 
bile  Press  Register).  He  has 
been  radio  editor. 

Television  Notes 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC'S  WRGB 
conducted  an  audience  survey 
recently  on  the  INS-INP  news 
programs  which  it  has  been  run¬ 
ning  on  a  five-day-a-week  basis 
since  Dec.  1.  On  a  maximum 
rating  basis  of  3,  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures  got  2.22,  documentaries, 
2.21,  and  the  news  tape,  2.18. 
These  compare  favorably  with 
ratings  scored  on  boxing.  On 
one  day  the  documentary  pic¬ 
tures  scored  2.52,  equal  to  the 
fights.  ...  In  1947,  manufactu¬ 
rers  turned  out  178,571  televi¬ 
sion  sets,  against  6,476  in  1946. 
...  As  of  Jan.  1,  there  were  18 
tele  stations  on  the  air  in  12 
cities,  56  construction  permits 
granted  and  80  applications 
pending.  Geographically  speak¬ 
ing,  according  to  Television 
Magazine,  62  marketing  areas, 
31  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  in  the  television 
picture — compared  with  37  cities 
and  25  states  at  the  close  of  1946. 
Television  is  available  now  to  a 
potential  audience  of  31  mil¬ 
lions. 


Out  of  the  Air 

FOR  the  14th  year,  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  Inc.,  tops  the 
advertising  agencies  in  total 
radio  time  billing.  The  1947 
figure  was  $21,155,292.  Next  in 
line  was  J.  Walter  Thompson 
with  a  mere  $10  million.  .  .  . 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University  has 
published  Basket!  Mosse's  64- 
page  “Radio  News  Handbook.” 

.  .  .  Temple  University's  new 
$40,000  radio  studios,  made  pos¬ 
sible  in  large  part  by  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Walter  H.  Annenberg 
(Philadelphia  Inquirer),  went 
on  the  air  this  week  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Inquirer's  four¬ 
way  broadcasting  service.  .  ,  . 
Inquirer's  WFIL-FM  has  a  cus¬ 
tom-built  mobile  broadcasting 
unit  enabling  it  to  transmit  live 
shows  from  any  part  of  Phila 
delphia  area. 

Another  Vicepresident 

COLUMBIA  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  in 
designating  a  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  Press  Information.  He 
is  Howard  S.  Meighan,  who,  in 
the  new  role  of  general  execu¬ 
tive,  has  charge  of  station  admin¬ 
istration,  radio  sales,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  research  press  informa¬ 
tion,  and  co-operative  program 
sales. 

Business  Data  1 

BROADCAST  Measurement  Bu¬ 
reau  has  nearly  600  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  1948  including  the  four 
major  networks,  and  enough  rev¬ 
enue  assured  to  finance  its 


operations.  .  .  .  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System  billings  for  1947 
dipped  to  $22,372,711  from  the 
1946  billings  of  $25,907,202, 
Nearly  the  whole  difference  is 
due  to  Coca  Cola's  dropping  of 
“Spotlight  Bands,”  a  $2,000,000 
tune. 

Radio  Man  Buys  Paper 

LEE  B.  JENKINS,  Kinston, 

N.  C.,  tobacconist  who  owns 
Station  WLBJ  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  has  purchased  from 
Alvis  Temple  the  majority 
stock  in  the  Daily  Kentuckian. 

He  plans  to  operate  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  radio  station. 
He  named  Dave  Whitaker  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  as  news  editor 
to  succeed  Temple. 

■ 

'Austerity'  Ad  Program 
Advocated  for  'Voice' 

Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  former 
confidante  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mayor  LaGuar- 
dia,  now  a  public  relations 
counsel  in  New  York,  appealed 
to  all  men  and  women  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  publicity  and  public 
relations  this  year  to  adopt  an 
“austerity  program  to  tell  the 
real  story  of  this  country  to 
Americans  and  the  world.”.” 

Mrs.  Rosenberg  denounced 
lavish  and  extravagant  adver. 
tlsing  and  publicity  copy,  men¬ 
tioning  as  a  type  the  "Man  of 
Distinction' — “the  bored  sophis¬ 
ticate  sipping  his  whiskey  " — as 
being  “out  of  tune  with  the 
times.” 

The  combined  action  this 
year  of  all  people  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  true  story  of  our  people 
is  more  important  than  the  re¬ 
cently  passed  enlarged  program 
for  the  State  Department's 
“Voice  of  America.”  important 
as  the  latter  is,  Mrs.  Rosenberg 
maintained. 

■ 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

An  item  in  E&P  (Jan.  3,  p.  7) 
referred  to  Joseph  F.  Sorace, 
new  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Review-Star,  as  former¬ 
ly  head  of  the  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.  Byron  G.  Culver 
has  been  head  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  since  1937.  Sorace  was 
in  charge  of  the  Machine  Com¬ 
position  Division. 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^Byline  of  Dependability^ 


Portland  Daily 
Replaces  Its 
Crashed  'Copter 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregoi 
Journal,  one  of  the  first  newr 
papers  in  the  United  States  to 
own  and  operate  its  own  hell 
copter  as  a  working  tool  in  tlx 
news  department,  has  purchased 
another  machine  from  the  Bel 
Aircraft  Corp. 

It  will  replace  the  first  heli 
copter  bought  in  April,  194T 
which  was  destroyed  in  a  crash 
last  Dec.  21  that  cost  the  lives 
of  Sam  Jackson,  associate  pub^ 
lisher  of  the  Journal,  and  Am 
brose  Cronin,  son-in-law  of  i 
member  of  the  board  of  direc 
tors  of  the  Oregonian. 

The  new  machine  is  a  model 
47-B,  as  was  the  first,  a  two 
seater  with  space  for  carryinf 
cameras  and  equipment.  It  wil 
incorporate  several  new  utility 
and  safety  features,  including 
deeper  windows  for  the  conve 
nience  of  photographers.  It  wil 
be  operated  from  its  base  atop 
the  new  Journal  building  from 
which  the  first  helicopter  made 
397  flights  to  bring  exclusive 
“  'copter  photos”  and  news 
stories  last  year. 

■ 

174-Page  Edition 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  With  a  five 
section  year-end  business  sum 
mary  and  forecast,  the  Dallas 
Sunday  Times  Herald  for  Jan 
11  was  swelled  to  a  hefty  174 
page,  14-section  edition. 

the  Courier-Express 
HELPS  BUFFALONIAN! 


•  Our  50  year  old  Travel  Bureau, 
discontinued  during  the  war,  har 
reopened.  Jack  Beilinan,  with  over 
30  years  experience  in  the  travel  anil 
resort  field,  is  in  charge.  Thus  *( 
again  offer  our  travel  readers  a  ser 
vice  which  over  11,000  have  usedii 
a  single  year.  This  popular  setvicr 
plus  our  travel  pages  offer  resort  and 
transportation  advertisers  Westeri 
New  York’s  most  effective  advertis 
ing  opportunity. 

REACH  BUFFALO'S  TRAVEllH 


irii  me 


Buffalo’*  0»lr 
Morning  and  Sunday  Newipop*' 

Rcpreffentalivefi: 

OSBOR.N,  SCOLAKO,  MEEKER  A  CO. 
Ccorgc  B.  CloM  Inc.  Paci6c  Coast 
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USING  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
SUCCESS  THANKS  TO  YOU  AND  Y 
COOPERATION  RE6ARDS= 

director  of  television  WBKB  CHICAG 


DAME  ARMY  TELECAST 
equipment  complete 
for  excellent 
bill  eddy 


•  On  November  8th— all  Chicago  sat  on 
the  50-yard  line  at  South  Bend!  Two 
micro-wave  relay  towers,  the  first  at  New 
Carlisle  and  the  second  at  Michigan  City,  In¬ 
diana,  picked  up  the  Army-Notre  Dame  game 
from  cameras  in  the  stadium,  and  relayed  it 
electronically  across  Lake  Michigan  to  televi¬ 
sion  station  WBKB.  The  station  then  broad¬ 
cast  the  line  bucks  and  end  runs  to  football 
fans  in  Chicago  and  the  suburbs  beyond. 


General  Electric  designed  and  built  the  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  for  this  micro-wave  relay. 
It  is  the  most  economical  intercity  television 
connection  yet  developed. 

A  similar  relay — also  by  G.  E. — is  in  opera¬ 
tion  between  New  York  City  and  the  upstate 
Troy — Albany — Schenectady  area.  Here,  in  3 
split-second  jumps,  television  programs* are 
sent  over  mountains,  valleys,  rivers  and  towns 
to  an  audience  150  miles  from  New  York. 


Are  you  in  step  with  the  great  new  medium 
of  television.^  Insure  a  successful  start  in  the 
industry.  General  Electric  has  everything  you 
need  to  go  on  the  air — whether  you  plan  to 
rebroadcast  network  programs  or  originate 
your  own.  Pioneer  in  television,  G.  E.  for  years 
has  operated  a  full-scale  television  station — 
WRGB,  Schenectady — where  every  equipment 
has  been  tested  and  proved  in  actual  station 
performance  before  it  is  offered  to  you. 
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G-E  EQUIPPED  South  Bend -Chicago  TELEVISION  RELAY 

Owned  and  operated  by  WBKB,  Chicago 


A  G-E  representative  is  ready  to  help  you.  Cali  him 
or  write:  General  Electric  Company,  Transmitter 
Dimion,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LEADER  IN  RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  ELECTRONICS 


Editor  &  publisher  for  January  24,  1948 


CIRCULATION 


L.  A.  Judge  Denies 
Vendor  ‘Owns’  Corner 


LOS  ANGELES.  Calif —Despite 

the  established  practice  among 
news  vendors  of  “buying  and 
selling  corners,”  the  vendor 
does  not  have  a  property  right 
in  the  corner  and  cannot  inter 
fere  with  other  news  vendors 
selling  papers  at  the  same  cor¬ 
ner. 

This  was  among  rulings  hand¬ 
ed  down  here  recently  by  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  Clarence  M. 
Hanson  in  issuing  an  injunction 
restraining  the  CIO  News  Ven¬ 
dors  Union  and  certain  of  its 
officers  and  members  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  sale  of  papers  at 
his  corner  by  Milton  Newman. 

Newman  had  charged  the  de¬ 
fendants  had  run  him  off  his 
own  corner  which  he  had  “pur¬ 
chased”  20  years  ago.  In  grant¬ 
ing  the  injunction  the  court 
said.  “The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
a  preliminary  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  defendants  from 
interfering  with  his  sale  of 
newspapers."  But  the  court 
added  that  Newman  could  not 
prohibit  the  defendants  from 
selling  papers  on  the  same 
corner. 

The  court  then  went  on  to 
make  another  point:  that  news 
vendors  have  no  right  to  organ 
ize  as  a  union  under  the  Taft 
Hartley  Act. 

“The  vendors  have  always 
been  independent  contractors,” 
he  said,  “except  for  the  Hearst 
case,  which  the  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  Relations  Act  specifically 
overrules.  The  News  Vendors 
Association  is  not  an  employe 
asMciation,  hence  it  cannot 
bring  economic  pressure  against 
publishers  to  supply  newspapers 
to  any  news  vendors.” 

Newman,  in  seeking  his  in¬ 
junction,  had  charged  the  union 
men  with  threatening  to  strike 
newspaper  publishers  if  they 
allowed  Newman  to  sell  their 
papers  at  the  corners  in  dispute. 

Fonti  Copies  18c 

THE  Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday 

Register  delivered  to  farm 
homes  by  automobile  is  being 
increased  from  15c  to  18c  per 
copy.  The  Daily  Register 
(morning)  by  mail  to  farm  sub 
senbers  who  are  served  by  mail 
on  weekdays  and  by  motor 
route  on  Sundays  is  being  ad 
vanced  from  20c  to  22c. 

pie  Daily  Register  by  carrier 
outside  Des  Moines  is  being  ad¬ 
vanced  from  20c  to  25c  per 
week,  six  issues.  The  Daily 
Register  by  mail,  cash  in  ad- 
vance.  is  being  raised  from 
$9.50  per  year  to  $11.50  per  year 

“The  Sunday  Register  was 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  to 
pioneer  a  Sunday  price  above 
10c,”  said  E.  P.  Schwartz.  “Back 
in  1934  we  established  a  price 
of  13c  per  copy  for  our  10c 
Sunday  paper  where  it  was  de- 
“ver^  to  farm  homes.  This 
«  differential  prevailed  until 
December.  1946.  when  the  Sun- 
day  price  in  towns,  as  well  as 


on  rural  motor  routes,  was  put 
to  15c.  Now  we  re  pioneering 
the  18c  price  on  our  Sunday 
farm  delivered  routes — getting 
the  extra  3c  for  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  op 
erating  the  routes.” 

Vendor's  Philosophy 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. — Fifty  years  of 

selling  newspapers  on  the 
same  downtown  street  corner 
of  St.  Louis  were  rounded  out 
by  George  Ackermann,  79,  and 
became  the  occasion  for  con 
gratulations  from  customers  who 
piled  gifts  on  his  specially  deco¬ 
rated  stand. 

The  veteran  vendor  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  celebration  by  using 
the  tones  acquired  in  half  a 
century  of  headline  shouting  to 
explain  to  the  corner  crowd  his 
present  f^ilosophy.  In  a  loud 
merry  voice,  he  told  them  this: 

“Folks,  there's  more  disaster 
than  good  things  happening  in 
life.  There’s  more  confusion 
than  wise  things,  and  people 
listen  more  to  others  than  they 
do  to  themselves.  It  sums  up  to 
this,  that  we  don't  know  if 
we're  going  or  coming.” 

He  said  he  saw  little  differ 
ence  between  headlines  now 
and  when  he  began  to  sell  news 
papers,  except  that  the  troubles 
of  man  seem  to  be  increasing. 
“I  shout  them  in  the  same  way 
I  used  to.  except  that  my  voice 
gets  weaker  as  I  get  older," 
he  said. 

Drivers  Rewarded 

LOS  ANGELES,  Calif  — Drivers 

for  the  newspaper  whose  cir¬ 
culation  director  is  chairman  of 
ICMA’s  Safe  Driving  Committee 
came  within  a  $3  mishap  of  a 
full  year  of  accidentless  truck 
driving. 

The  group  was  second  in  the 
1947  competition. 

John  M.  Black,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  circulation  chief,  re¬ 
ported  new  records  for  safe 
driving  were  set  by  the  nation's 
newspapers  during  1947  as  he 
presented  ANPA  medals  and 
awards  to  the  drivers  who  haul 
the  Examiner  daily  from  San 
Diego  to  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Bakersfield  to  San  Bernardino. 

The  Examiner  drivers  collec¬ 
tively  boast  a  total  of  98  years 
of  safe  driving  with  a  mileage 
of  7,000,000,  or  290  times  the 
distance  around  the  world. 
Their  1947  record  was  1,728,000 
miles  with  one  minor  accident. 

Black  extended  special  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Pete  Vernand, 
head  of  Vernand  Trucking  Co. 
which  has  the  Examiner  haul¬ 
ing  contract.  There  are  38  reg¬ 
ular  drivers  in  the  Vernand 
group.  Top  honors  went  to 
Glenn  Rodgers,  without  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  10  years  of  driving. 

'Carrier  of  Year' 

THE  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 

circulation  department  hon¬ 
ored  its  100  carriers  at  a  turkey 
dinner  and  moving  picture. 


In  appreciation  of  his  20  years  of  service  as  secretary-treasurer  oi 
New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Ed  Byron  ol  ^ 
Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal  receives  a  $200  check  from  Guy  i 
W.  Mersereau,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  present  secretary-treasure  ! 
oi  the  association.  Left  to  right:  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Lawrence  (Man) 
Eagle  Tribune;  James  R.  Darke,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  Mersereau;  i 
Byron,  and  James  T.  Kelly,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item.  ! 


The  dinner  was  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  announcement  of  the 
“Carrier  of  the  Year,”  Jimmy 
Beard,  who  was  given  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen  by  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  R.  D.  Pearce.  Beard,  who 
began  carrying  papers  for  the 
News  in  1939,  is  now  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Alabama 
but  continues  his  original  route. 

Illinois  Daily  Ups  Price 

THE  Duquoin  ( Ill. )  Evening 

Call  has  announced  its  carrier- 
delivered  subscription  rate,  pre¬ 
vailing  at  15  cents  weekly  since 
before  World  War  II,  will  be 
20  cents  weekly. 

s 

Weekly  in  Phila. 

Philadelphia — Causing  a  light 
ripple  of  excitement  in  journal¬ 
istic  circles  here,  a  new  weekly 
feature  newspaper  called  the 
Center  City  Times  has  made 
its  debut  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  its  circulation  would  be 
confined  to  the  central  city  area. 

Business  manager  is  Sam 
Bushman,  former  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Philadelphia  Jewish 
Times.  Editor  is  Sidney  Gath- 
rid,  who  was  drama  editor  and 
columnist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  before  entering 
military  service. 


He  Probably  ! 

Meant  Well  | 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — A  locil 
woman  breezed  into  the  ofiBw 
of  the  Charlotte  News  bristling 
with  indignation,  and  demanded 
to  know  why  an  account  of  her 
party  had  not  appeared  in  the 
paper. 

“Did  you  telephone  the  ac 
count  or  mail  it  in?”  she  was 
asked. 

“Why,”  she  said.  “I  called  in 
our  paper  boy  when  he  came  by 
that  afternoon  and  showed  him 
my  table  decorations  and  toM 
him  all  about  the  party.  I  gave 
him  some  refreshments,  too.  I 
said,  ‘This  will  be  in  the  paper, 
won’t  it?’  and  he  said  yessum, 
he  guessed  it  would.  But  it 
never  was.” 


$1,000  to  College 

Manhattan,  Kans. — The  me 
mortal  chapel  fund  at  Kansas 
State  College  here  has  received 
$1,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
S.  Stauffer  of  Topeka.  Mi. 
Stauffer,  publisher  of  the  To¬ 
peka  State  Journal  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Stauffer  Publications,  is 
a  trustee  of  the  co.lege  endow 
ment  association. 


Hardworking 

. . .  BUT! 


AGGIE  MACK  IS  HAPPY  IN  SPITE  OF  IT  ALL.  She’s  that  lova¬ 
ble  youngster,  pin-up  gal  of  the  bobby  sox  set,  whose  exciting  ad¬ 
ventures  add  up  to  a  really  gay,  fast  kid  comic  strip.  Send  now  for 
proofs  and  prices. 

Chicuo  Tribune  -  New  York  news 
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Johns-Manville  people  are  urged  to  report  bad  news  as  well  as  good 
in  keeping  the  various  communities  in  which  the  company  operates 
completely  informed  at  all  times. 

It  would  be  nice  if  everything  could  be  rosy  all  the  time  but 
disasters  will  occur,  accidents  will  happen  at  factories,  work  stoppages  will 
take  place  —  even  in  the  best  regulated  companies. 

So,  in  our  new  Press  Relations  manual  prepared  for  sales  and  factory 
executives  at  J-M  plant,  mine,  and  sale  locations  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  one  section  is  devoted  to  this  general  subject. 

‘‘Attempts  to  cover  up  accidents  at  factory  locations  are  not  smart,” 
the  J-M  Press  Relations  manual  says.  “Actually,  it  does  your  company  a 
disservice  and  if  bad  publicity  ensues  you  can  usually  attribute  it  directly  to 
such  a  mistaken  policy. 

“If  an  accident  occurs  at  the  plant,  be  the  first  to  call  the  local 
newspapers  and  give  them  the  facts,”  the  manual  says.  “Don't  expect  to  clear 
it  up  two  or  three  days  later  after  exaggerated  or  erroneous  versions  have 
been  published,  simply  because  the  newspapers  could  not  get  the  news 
from  you  promptly  in  the  first  place.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  question  of  factory  accidents  does  not  often 
arise  at  Johns-Manville  plant  locations  because  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
better  safety  record  than  the  average  for  industry  nationally. 

The  point  we  want  to  make  here  is  that  under  Johns-Manville  press 
relations  policy,  we  urge  that  the  reporter  get  the  same  courteous  treatment 
and  help  on  a  “bad”  story  that  he  does  on  a  “good”  story. 


Johns-Manville 


22  EAST  40th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


PROMOTION 

To  Inform  or  Excite? 
Facts  Can  Do  Both 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

TO  REPEAT  a  point  we  have 

made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past  couple  of  years,  of  the 
primary  functions  of  newspaper 
promotion,  to  inform  and  to  ex¬ 
cite,  the  more  important  in  these 
days  of  market  uncertainty  and 
change  is  the  function  to  in¬ 
form.  No  kind  of  promotion 
these  days  gets  so  ready,  so  ea¬ 
ger,  and  so  welcome  an  audience 
and  a  reception  as  the  promo¬ 
tion  that  provides  information. 

You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
excitement  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  caused  in  advertis¬ 
ing  circles  since  A1  Stanford 
took  command  to  see  thp  valid¬ 
ity  of  this  observation.  The  Bu 
reau  today,  as  was  amply  dem¬ 
onstrated  at  the  recent  NAEA 
meeting,  is  in  truth  a  bureau 
of  information  about  markets 
and  how  to  sell  those  markets. 
Its  emphasis  on  the  function  of 
promotion  to  inform  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  current  excitement 
about  newspapers  which  is  send¬ 
ing  national  linage,  and  retail 
linage,  to  new  highs. 

Information  Is  Promotion 

There  is  ample  evidence,  too, 
that  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partments  are  becoming  keenly 
aware  of  the  promotional  value 
of  information.  In  recent 
months  we  have  reported  here 
a  steady  and  growing  stream  of 
informative  promotion,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  letup. 

From  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla. )  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
for  instance,  there  comes  this 
week  a  simple  folder  that 
should  command  a  wide  and  in¬ 
terested  attention  among  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  reports  the  amazing 
development,  still  going  on,  of 
Tinker  Field,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force’s  Oklahoma  City  depot. 

The  folder’s  caption  arrests 
attention  by  getting  right  down 
to  business:  “Do  you  know  that 
you  have  an  interest  in  a  $100,- 
000.000  plant  with  a  $24,960,000 
payroll  in  Oklahoma  City?”  The 
story  then  is  quickly  and  sim¬ 
ply  told. 

There  is  no  promotion  as  such 
in  the  folder,  except  for  a  brief 
message  on  the  back  cover 
which  reports,  in  addition  to 
facts  showing  that  there  is  “no 
letup  in  prosperity  growth”  in 
Oklahoma  City,  the  fact  that 
the  papers’  circulations  are  on 
the  upswing,  too. 

That  Hollywood  Report 

SOMEWHERE  along  the  line 

there  ought  to  be  an  award 
to  the  Hollywood  Reporter,  one 
of  the  industry’s  daily  papers, 
for  the  excellent  job  it  has  done 
with  its  survey  providing  “Facts 
About  Hollywood,  U.  S.  A.” 
That  survey,  together  with  the 
several  preliminary  promotions 
surrounding  it,  has  previously 
been  reported  here.  Now,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  survey,  comes  an¬ 


other  promotion  about  it  which 
is  calculated  to  keep  it  alive  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  got  the 
survey. 

The  current  mailing  is  a 
booklet  putting  together  a  col¬ 
lection  of  comments  on  the  sur¬ 
veys  which  have  been  made 
since  its  publication  three 
months  ago.  Here  you  find  what 
the  newspapers,  radio  commen¬ 
tators,  magazines,  and  important 
individuals  said  about  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  its  importance  to  the 
motion  picture  industry.  It 
makes  as  good  a  promotion  for 
the  Reporter  as  anyone  could 
hope  for. 

The  award,  of  course,  would 
have  to  take  special  note  of  Ar¬ 
thur  A.  Engel,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  who  appears  to  have 
hand  ed  the  survey  and  its  pro¬ 
motion  throughout.  From  every 
phase,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
best  handled  publication  promo¬ 
tions  we  have  ever  seen. 

Twice  As  Many 

“TWICE  as  Many — Daily  and 

Sunday”  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  as  something  of  a  pro¬ 
motional  slogan  by  the  New 
York  News,  which  has  been  us¬ 
ing  it  as  the  caption  of  a  series 
of  recent  folders  reporting  cir¬ 
culation  figures.  It  makes  its 
appearance  again  in  a  current 
folder  showing  advertisers  how 
they  can  take  advantage  of  geo¬ 
graphical  sections  of  the  News’ 
huge  circulation. 

The  folder  explains  how  an 
advertiser  can  buy  the  paper’s 
whole  city  and  suburban  circu¬ 
lation;  or  its  split  run  (every 
other  copy)  circulation:  or  its 
Manhattan  section,  its  Brooklyn 
section,  its  Kings  section,  or  its 
Queens  section.  Whichever  he 
buys,  the  folder  shows  him,  he 
gets  one  of  the  biggest  news¬ 
paper  circulations  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Unit  Sales 

JUST  at  a  time  when  retailers 

are  worried  about  the  drop  in 
unit  sales,  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American  scores  with  a 
broadside  headlined  “To  In¬ 
crease  unit  sales — sell  to  more 
family  units.”  This  is  the  lat¬ 
est  in  a  series  of  broadsides 
which  has  been  pounding  home 
the  point  that  “42  of  every  100 
New  Yorkers  who  read  a  metro¬ 
politan  evening  newspaper  read 
the  Journal- American.” 

In  the  Baq 

“MINNESOTA  Newspapers. 

1948  rates  and  data.”  sent  out 
by  the  Minnesota  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  and  providing  essen¬ 
tial  information  about  3^  coun¬ 
try  weeklies,  24  country  dailies. 
7  foreign-language  papers,  10 
metropolitan  weeklies,  5  labor 
papers,  and  3  Negro  papers. 

From  Bob  Stone,  managing 


editor  of  the  Kingston  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Leader,  who  does  his 
paper's  promotion,  too,  a  “sports 
extra”  dinner  program  us^  at 
a  dinner  honoring  Frank  Leahy, 
Notre  Dame's  head  football 
coach.  Simple  enough,  the  pro¬ 
gram  brought  Stone  such  a  fine 
reaction,  both  from  those  at  the 
dinner  and  those  who  couldn't 
make  it,  that  he  is  planning  a 
real  sports  promotion  program 
for  his  paper. 

From  Acme  Newspictures,  a 
single-sheet  promotion  telling 
the  amazing  story  of  how  an 
Oregon  photographer  set  up  and 
ran  the  Acme  portable  telepho¬ 
to  transmitter  merely  from  in¬ 
structions  given  him  over  the 
phone.  Certainly  an  impressive 
story. 


&9. 
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Letter  from  College 

THE  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ei. 

aminer  has  a  new  featun, 
“Letter  from  Alabama  College,' 
in  which  a  student  tells  her 
mother  about  college  work  and 
campus  activities. 


Dolls  and  Pets 

THE  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olym. 

plan’s  annual  Doll  and  Pet 
Parade  has  grown  in  seven 
years  to  be  the  state  capital's 
biggest  civic  event.  It  takes 
place  in  August  with  a  grand 
parade  down  the  main  streets 


Ad  Council  Drive 
Backs  Overseas  Aid 

Selection  of  American  Over¬ 
seas  Aid  for  a  campaign  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  advertising  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council. 

This  campaign  is  approved  by 
the  UN.  is  cooperating  with  the 
United  Nations  Appeal  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  and  will  run  through  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Purpose  of  the  appeal  is  to 
raise  money  to  help  the  230,- 
000,000  children  of  Europe  and 
other  devastated  parts  of  the 
world. 

Volunteer  task  force  on  this 
campaign  is  Ted  Bates  Agency. 
Volunteer  coordinator  is  Stuart 
Peabody,  and  Edward  Royal  is 
staff  executive  for  the  Council. 
■ 

Personal  Calls  Build 
Good  Felloivs  Cub 

Burlington,  Vt. — The  Good 
Fellows  Club  of  the  Burlington 
Daily  News  netted  a  little  more 
than  $2,500  this  year,  whereas 
a  few  years  ago  it  brought  in 
only  $300  or  $400. 

The  real  gain  in  donations 
came,  according  to  Editor 
Charles  G.  Weaver,  when  a  bil¬ 
liard  parlor  operator  pitched  in 
and  made  personal  calls  which 
followed  up  the  publicity. 

The  club  helped  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  and  also  gave  each 
of  the  five  member  charities 
$440. 

■ 

ANA  Names  Kurie 
Media  Research  Head 

John  F.  Kurie,  formerly  vice 
president  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  of  M  &  M  Ltd.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  where  he 
will  direct  the  Association's 
media  research  activities. 

Mr.  Kurie  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  of 
the  technical  committee  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
director  of  general  research  for 
Look  magazine. 


BpCB  reader- 

,hip  of  your  ad 
with  LIFE  -  like  ETB 
CATCHER  photos.  Used 
by  biggest  advertisers. 
Nothing  like  them  any¬ 
where.  100  new  subjects 
monthly.  Write  for  new 
FREE  proofs  No.  100. 
No  obllgstloni.  ETTE 
CATCHERS.  10  E.  St 
m.,  N.  T.  c.  l« 


A  Mouse  Reports 

“HORACE,  the  Herald  Mous*” 

is  the  title  of  a  column  used 
in  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her¬ 
ald.  In  it  go  small  items  and 
anecdotes  picked  up  by  the 
staff.  It  runs  once  a  week. 

Direct  Lines 

DIRECT  phone  lines  to  business 

office,  news  room  and  socie^ 
editor  are  provided  by  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
The  numbers  are  listed  for  pub¬ 
lic  reference  in  the  masthead  of 
the  newspaper. 

■ 

Phila.  Bulletin  Stages 
Huge  Marine  Rally 

Philadelphia  —  Putting  on  a 
huge  rally  in  celebration  of  the 
172nd  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
at  historic  Tun  Tavern  here  in 
1'776  proved  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  promotion  stunts  to 
the  credit  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

From  suggesting  the  rally  to 
carrying  out  the  details,  the 
newspaper  handled  the  entire 
affair.  Publisher  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg  and  his  staff  sponsored 
it  also  in  aid  of  the  nation-wide 
effort  to  enlarge  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 

Nearly  17,000  persons  packed 
Convention  Hall  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Jan.  11,  and  9.000  addi¬ 
tional  persons  —  including  at 
least  one  general  and  many 
other  “gold  braid”  officers— 
were  turned  away  for  lack  of 
room.  The  affair  was  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  band. 


LIBEL 

Invasion  of  Privacy 
Violation  of  Copyright 
Plagiarism 

These  daily  hazards  can  be 
INSURED. 

W«  pionatrad  this  tiald  and  now 
sarva  Nawspapart  nationwida.  Our 
EXCESS  POLICY  Is  adequata.  af- 
factiva,  inaxpansiva.  Writs  tar 
datails  and  quotations 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday' s  Type 


**A  Rusty,  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food** 

Incorrect !  The  canning  process  destroys  the  spoilage 
organisms  and  the  hermetic  seal  protects  the  con¬ 
tents  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the  hermetic 
seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on  the  container  have 
no  effect  on  the  contents. 


‘‘Flannels  Are  Warmer  If  Red” 

The  popularity  of  red  flannel  underwear — which 
has  not  yet  disappeared — was  based  on  a  belief  that 
it  was  warmer  than  white  flannels.  People  are  prone 
to  associate  red  with  fire  and  heat — and  white  with 
snow  and  cold.  Actually,  color  makes  no  difference 
in  underwear. 


‘Chameleons  Change  Color  To  Match  Surroundings' 
A  chameleon  will  change  his  color  with  .sudden 
changes  of  light  or  temperature,  or  when  frightened 
or  angered.  But  he  has  a  very  limited  color  range — 
and  he  does  not  change  his  color  to  match  his 
background. 


“Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked** 

Wrong /This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as  long  as 
raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  canning  process 
thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


an  exciting  NEW  feature  for  your  paper 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You  Believe 
It,”  an  outstanding,  new  weekly  feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It” — aimed  at  scotching 
false  popular  beliefs — is  based  on  the  above 
series,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
for  the  past  few  years. 

i  Your  business  department  can  also  use  this 
feature  to  get  added  revenue  from  local  food 


merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are  2  col- 
umrus  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 


AMERICAN 


Dept.  Q,  2.^0  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 
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SYNDICATES 


1,000-Picture  History 
Signed  By  RTS 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

FEW  published  books  later  be¬ 
come  important  newspaper 
features,  but  Roger  Butterfield’s 
"The  American  Past"  is  getting 
top  billing  from  the  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate.  It’s  an  un¬ 
usually  expensive  launching  for 
the  syndicate,  and  a  feature  not 
many  newspapers  can  afford. 

A  best-seller  since  its  Christ 
mas-trade  release,  the  oversize 
volume  with  its  1,000  illustra¬ 
tions  has  been  hailed  as  Amer¬ 
ican  history  in  action.  To  Henry 
Martin,  RTS  general  manager 
who  negotiated  the  deal  with 
publishers  Simon  &  Schuster, 
the  book  looked  like  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  version  of  American 
history  —  people,  pictures  and 
specific  action — provided  Butter¬ 
field  himself  would  prepare  the 
condensation.  And  he  did. 

“The  American  Past,”  as  re¬ 
duced  by  the  former  newspaper, 
man,  former  Life  national  affairs 
editor,  has  about  500  pictures, 
half  of  the  original  125,000 
words  and  a  considerably  in¬ 
tensified  newspaper  value.  But¬ 
terfield’s  format  for  the  106 
newspaper  chapters  retains  the 
book’s  emphasis  on  illustrations, 
but  he  has  blown  up  the  action 
pictures  and  cartoons  and  re¬ 
duced  the  portraits  to  more  or 
less  the  traditional  newspaper 
one-column  size. 

How  It  Was  Edited 

The  layouts  on  Alexander 
Hamilton  will  show  how  this 
system  worked.  A  drawing  of 
the  Hamilton-Burr  duel,  which 
in  the  book  was  very  small  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  and 
moved  to  the  top  center  in  the 
newspaper  layout.  The  page- 
size  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hamilton 
has  shrunk  to  about  one-column 
size.  The  large  portrait  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  small  portrait  of  the 
aged  Burr  have  been  scaled  to 
the  same  two-column  size  and 
run  side  by  side  to  tell  a  dra- 
matic  story  of  contrast. 

In  each  installment  the  text 
runs  four  to  five  inches,  with 
the  remaining  space  in  a  four- 
column  by  15-inch  spread  given 
over  to  pictures  and  captions. 

Because  of  its  expense  and 
space  demands,  the  feature  is 
planned  for  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  newspapers 
that  can  afford  both,  in  some  as 
an  editorial  page  feature,  in 
others  perhaps  as  a  magazine 
feature.  The  series  is  sched¬ 
uled  by  RTS  for  March  1  re¬ 
lease,  but  at  least  one  news- 
paper  client  has  been  meditat¬ 
ing  delayed  fall  release  for 
closer  tie-in  with  schools. 

Not  just  the  condensation, 
but  all  the  text  and  pictures 
are  available  to  newspapers 
which  wish  to  print  the  whole 
book  or  make  their  own  se¬ 
lection,  the  syndicate  revealed. 

The  expensive  distribution  of 
Butterfield’s  fascinating  book  re¬ 


calls  RTS’s  interest  in  story, 
telling  through  pictures.  It  was 
RTS  that  syndicated  another 
500  picture  book  serialization, 
Laurence  Stallings’  "First  World 
War,’’  and  the  series  that  un¬ 
covered  backstage  techniques  of 
movies,  “Hollywood  Uncen¬ 
sored.’’ 

London  to  America 

WHEN  U.S.  syndicates  sold 

abroad  the  Idea  of  reading 
comics,  it  became  merely  a 
matter  of  time  before  other 
countries  would  develop  strong 
enough  features  to  start  sales 
reciprocity. 

This  week  E&P  learned  that 
a  new  syndicate.  Transatlantic 
News  Features,  Inc.,  117  W. 
46th  Street,  NYC,  will  be  of¬ 
fering  the  comics,  pictures  and 
special  articles  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pic. 
torial,  which  built  up  their  ap¬ 
proximate  4,000,000  daily  and 
Sunday  circulations  largely 
through  early  use  of  pictures 
and  comics. 

Transatlantic’s  announcement 
Is  the  third  in  as  many  months 
to  show  this  westward  trend. 
France  Soir  and  several  other 
French  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  represented  in  S.C.O.O.P. 
recently,  appointed  an  agent  to 
deal  with  American  syndicates 
and  magazines,  both  buying  and 
selling,  and  the  London  Express 
Newspapers  completed  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  Canada 
Wide  began  syndication  of  their 
cartoon  and  column  matter  di¬ 
rect  to  U.S.  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Neither  Kemsley 
Newspapers  nor  British  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers,  queried  by 
E&P  in  New  York,  had  any 
general  syndication  plans  for 
this  country. 

Among  the  features  ready  for 
TNF  release  in  the  near  future 
are  a  varied  group  of  comics: 
“Jane,"  by  Norman  Pett,  earlier 
syndicated  here  by  King  Fea. 
TUREs,  more  modest  now  than 
when  her  figure  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  GIs  stationed  in  Eng¬ 
land;  a  fairytale  strip  about  an 
unlicensed  magician,  “Jimpy,” 
by  Hugh  McClelland;  adventur¬ 
ous  and  romantic  "Garth,”  by 
Steve  Dowling;  orphanned  “Be¬ 
linda,”  by  Tony  Royle;  detec- 
tive-minded  “Buck  Ryan,”  by 
John  Monk,  and  neighborly 
“Ruggles.’  TNF  will  also  offer 
the  panels  descriptively  titled 
“Dumb  Blonde,”  by  George 
Davies,  and  “Useless  Eustace,” 
by  Jack  Greenall. 

Through  the  medium  of  a 
daily  strip  a  British  psychiatrist 
interprets  dreams  for  Mirror 
readers  in  simple  language,  and 
“This  Dre?m  Means”  will  also 
be  available  at  TNF. 

The  picture  service  from  the 
Mirror  and  Pictorial  will  in¬ 
clude  feature  layouts  and  single 
news  shots  from  all  over  the 


world,  also  benefit  of  the  photo 
library  TNF  is  building  up. 

On  the  new  syndicate’s  future 
pad  is  an  illustrated  woman’s 
page,  to  contain  everything 
from  fashions  to  sewing  and 
recipes. 

Irving  J.  Newman,  former 
U.S.  Army  lieutenant  colonel 
and  head  of  the  picture  di¬ 
vision  of  SHAEF  in  London 
and  Paris,  is  TNF’s  executive 
editor,  and  H.  Stephen  Pierce, 
former  editor  of  Pictorial  Press, 
is  managing  editor. 

New  GMA  Features 

PAUL  MANNING,  whose  repor- 

torial  experience  has  ranged 
through  network  broadcasting, 
syndication  and 
free  -  lancing, 
has  signed  with 
George  Mat. 

THEw  Adams  'F  J 

Service  for  a  ■  ^ 

three  -  a  -  week  ■  ;  j 

column  on  sig-  ^  i 

nificant  news  '  .V 

cabled  him  from 
sources  in  Eu- 
The 

umn  will  be  di- 
vided  into  about 
five  sections  on  Manning 

as  many  topics, 
written  in  important  style.  Air¬ 
mail  special  delivery  will  take 
it  to  clients.  ’The  columnist, 
known  as  the  correspondent 
who  attended  and  covered  the 
signing  of  both  German  and 
Japanese  surrenders,  was  Euro¬ 
pean  writer  for  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Scripps  -  Howard  in 
1942,  and  at  various  times  com¬ 
mentator  for  Columbia  and  Mu- 
tual  broadcasting  systems,  lec¬ 
turer,  magazine  contributor,  and 
columnist  for  McN aught  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Also  for  early  February  re¬ 
lease,  GMA  has  a  daily  column 
on  the  everyday  reactions  of 
people,  “What  Do  You  Know 
About  Men  and  Women?”  by 
Ernest  E.  Blau.  Blau,  who  is 
promotion  man  for  one  of  the 
top  national  publishing  houses, 
has  for  years  made  a  specialty 
of  psychology,  perhaps  encour¬ 
aged  thereto  by  the  peculiar  re¬ 
actions  of  readers.  Along  with 
the  conversationally  written  dis¬ 
cussions  of  such  topics  as  “Is 
sex  the  strongest  driving  urge?” 
or  “Are  women  vainer  than 
men?”  GMA  furnishes  amusing 
line  drawings,  also  by  Blau. 


Column  on  Manners 
CAROLYN  HAGER  SHAW, 
publisher  of  “The  Social  List 
of  Washington”  and  adviser  on 
social  matters  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  signed  by 
King  Features  for  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  on  “Modern  Manners”  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  26.  Mrs.  Shaw’s 
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prestige  as  an  authority  on  k 
cial  precedent  was  earned  ^ 
the  complicated  internatiom: 
society  of  Washington.  Inh(, 
itor,  from  her  mother,  of  tbe 
Social  List  job,  she  also  con. 
ducts  a  daily  radio  program  od 
the  subject.  Queries  from  read 
ers  will  be  answered  only  n 
the  column.  Each  release  will 
run  approximately  600  woidj 

'Sunny  Cal' 

THE  California  Chamber  d 

Commerce  should  be  raj 
happy.  Milt  Story,  formerly 
with  King  Features  in  New 
York,  has  organized  his  own 
Los  Angeles  Famous  Featdb 
Syndicate  and  put  it  in  businea 
with  his  gag  panel,  “Sunny 
Cal.”  Cal’s  a  “strictly  froj 
California  kid,”  says  Story,  ud 
the  state’s  life  and  background 
provide  the  gag  materials  which 
could  be  why  the  panel  start! 
with  a  list  of  California  papers 
■ 

Safety  Plea  Writer 
Was  Railroad  Fireman 

Omaha,  Neb. — A  railroad  fire¬ 
man  who  wrote  an  anonymou 
letter  to  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  after  seeing  a  Christnm 
holiday  of  death  Dec.  21,  hu 
been  identified  as  Chester  I 
Beltz  of  Council  Bluff,  la.  Ht 
is  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
fireman  who  watched  an  auto 
mobile  race  his  locomotive  to 
a  crossing — and  win  by  the  net 
rowest  of  margins. 

Shaken  by  the  experience,  h« 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  World 
Herald.  It  was  printed  on  the 
first  page  and  was  re-published 
across  country  Christmas  Evt 

Union  Pacific  began  a  search 
for  the  unknown  writer  aod 
arranged  to  have  re-prints  ot 
the  story  mailed  to  every  nevn- 
paper  along  its  9,000  miles  of 
track  and  to  school  superintend¬ 
ents  in  every  community  alonf 
the  lines.  A  neighbor  identified 
him  and  Beltz  admitted  writ 
ing: 

“You  and  your  girl  were  one 
second  from  eternity  Sunday, 
son. 

“I  hope  you  read  this  aod 
know  it  means  you,  and  that 
the  girl  will,  too.  Next  time 
you  go  driving  around,  stop  aod 
look.  We  don’t  want  to  hit 
you,  but  we  are  helpless,  ai 
we  cannot  swerve  away  from 
our  given  rail.” 

Cure-all 

for 

Grouches! 


i 


r 
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New  Distance 
Record  Is  Set 
By  Radiophoto 


A  new  record  of  10,581  miles 
for  regularly  scheduled  direct 
fjdiophoto  transmission  has 
been  established  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  U.  S  S.  Burton 
Island,  headquarters  ship  of  the 
present  Navy  Antarctic  Expedi¬ 
tion  off  the  Shackleton  Ice  Shelf 
of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  it 
nras  announced  recently  by 
^avy  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

The  previous  record,  it  was 
aid,  was  established  in  1940  by 
Sew  York  Times-Wide  World 
Photos  and  Press  Wireless, 
transmitting  pictures  from  Little 
America  to  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  a  dis 
tance  of  8,952  statute  miles. 

With  the  daily  receipt  over 
the  present  circuit  of  Antarctic 
weather  charts,  the  Navy  is 
writing  new  chapters  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  track  and  chart  the 
world’s  weather.  The  trans¬ 
missions  began  Dec.  15  and  to 
date  have  been  satisfactory,  it 
was  said. 

Navy  facilities  for  this  trans¬ 
mission  are  being  applied  in 
two  ways.  The  first  uses  ordi¬ 
nary  photographic  film,  which, 
when  processed,  produces  a  neg¬ 
ative  from  which  prints  can  be 
made. 

The  second  method  produces 
a  positive  print  directly  by  us¬ 
ing  a  specially  prepar^  paper 
which  directly  and  visibly  re¬ 
cords  the  transmitted  image 
The  latter  permits  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  multiple  duplica 
tion  of  the  picture  by  standard 
gelatine  pad”  methods,  de- 
reloped  by  the  Times  Facsimile 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New 
York  Times  Co. 

Facsimile  equipment,  stand- 
aidized  for  weather-map  send¬ 
ing,  is  made  by  Times  Facsimile. 

The  copy  transmitted  is  12  by 
18  inches  in  size,  except  in 
early  model  machines  designed 
for  the  sending  of  news  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  Antarctic  group  is 
using  such  small  machines  and 
ii  sending  weather  maps  in 
small  sections  because  the  larg¬ 
er  apparatus  is  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  in  sufficient  quantity. 

■ 

lackson's  Estate 
Left  to  Young  Son 

Portland,  Ore. — The  will  of 
Charles  Samuel  Jackson,  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Journal  and 
general  manager  of  KALE,  who 
was  killed  when  the  Journal's 
helicopter  crashed  last  month, 
has  been  admitted  to  probate. 

All  personal  effects  will  go  to 
^  son.  Peter  Crockett  Jackson, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  es¬ 
tate  is  left  in  trust  to  P.  L. 

Jackson,  uncle,  and  publisher  of 
toe  Journal,  and  the  United 
States  National  Bank,  for  the 
Mintenance,  support  and  edu- 
*tion  of  the  son  until  he 
reaches  the  age  of  30  years. 

In  the  event  of  the  son’s 
ueath  before  30  years,  and  there 
*fe  no  lineal  descendants,  one- 
h^  of  the  estate  then  will  go 
to  P.  L.  Jackson  and  one-half  to 
Stanford  University, 
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This  lady  actually  ordered  her  pot  roast  from  her  meat  dealer.  But  in  so 
doing  she  did  give  an  order  to  a  farmer  many  miles  away. 

.Meat  packers  and  meat  dealers  merely  make  it  possible  for  these  two 
people  to  get  together  easily,  any  place,  any  time  nourishing  meat  is 
needed  for  the  table. 

The  4,000  meat  packers  of  the  United  States  cannot  determine  how 
much  meat  there  will  be  or  for  what  it  will  sell.  Their  job  is  to  buy  what 
livestock  raisers  offer  for  sale,  turn  it  into  meat,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
store  where  you  shop. 

For  this  service  the  meat  packers’  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
averages  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound — and  meat  prices  always  are 
established  by  the  demand  for  the  available  supply  of  meat. 


Not  all  meat.  Only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  a  beef  ani¬ 
mal  is  meat,  but  by  saving 
and  selling  the  by-products, 
the  packer  is  able  to  sell  the 
meat  for  about  what  he  pays 
for  the  live  animal. 


Meat  on  the  move.  The  aver¬ 
age  meat  animal  travels  432 
miles  to  a  meat  packing  plant, 
and  the  perishable  meat  is  de¬ 
livered,  under  refrigeration,  a 
few  blocks  or  1,000  miles  to 
reach  a  retailer’s  store. 


Meat  center.  Many  beef  cattle 
now  come  from  “feed  lots.”  In 
fall  most  come  from  Western 
ranges.  At  all  livestock  mar¬ 
kets,  meat  packers  compete  to 
buy  meat  animals  to  supply 
their  retailer  customers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo  Contest  Judges 
Announced  By  E&P 


THE  FIVE  judges  who  will 

select  the  winning  photos  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  News 
Picture  Contest  were  announced 
this  week  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
editor. 

They  are:  Lester  Markel, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Richard  F,  Crandell. 
picture  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  William  J. 
White,  Jr.,  picture  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News;  Manuel 
Elkins,  picture  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and 
Ed  Easton.  Jr.,  picture  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram. 
The  same  five  men  made  up 
the  board  of  judges  for  last 
year’s  contest. 

Closing  date  for  entries  is 
Jan.  31  and  the  judges  will  go 
to  work  shortly  after.  Winners 
will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
possible. 

First  prize  is  $150,  second  $75 
and  third  $50.  Contestants  are 
to  submit  8  X  10  glossy  prints 
mounted  on  cardboard  up  to 
16  X  20  inches  in  size.  All  news 
photographers  working  for 
newspapers,  syndicates,  news 
services  and  as  accredited  free¬ 
lancers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  are  eligible. 

Winner  of  the  first  prize  will 
also  receive  the  annual  award 
of  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
O.,  for  his  contribution  to  pic¬ 
torial  journalism.  The  winning 
picture  will  be  hung  in  Kent 
State’s  Hall  of  Fame. 

Smashed  Camera 

A  NEWSMAN’S  camera  was 

smashed  recently  during  a 
demonstration  in  Jefferson  Par¬ 
ish,  La.,  in  which  about  35 
women  marched  on  the  court¬ 
house  waving  brooms. 

Larry  Schoenberger,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  photographer,  said 
he  had  taken  pictures  of  the 
women’s  march,  when  two  men 
seized  his  camera  from  his  au¬ 
tomobile  and  smashed  it. 

He  said  he  pursued  the  men 
and  they  grabbed  him,  took 
some  film  packs  form  his  pocket 
and  also  destroyed  them. 

Pennsylvania  AP  Contest 
SIX’TY-TWO  photographers  em¬ 
ployed  by  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  participated  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  annual  Associated  Press 
Newsphoto  Contest  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  member  newspapers. 
A  total  of  426  pictures  were  en¬ 
tered. 

First  place  winners  from 
newspapers  in  cities  with  more 
than  150,000  population  were: 

News  class — Don  Pasquarella, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Features 
— Edwin  J.  Morgan,  Pittsburgh 
Sun  Telegraph;  Sports — Charles 
Steubgen,  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga¬ 
zette. 

First  place  winners  in  the  50,- 
000  to  150,000  population  di¬ 
vision: 

News — George  A.  King,  Lan¬ 
caster  Sunday  News;  Features — 


Stanley  Olds,  Scranton  Tribune. 

First  place  winners  in  the 
under  50,000  population  di¬ 
vision: 

News — Willard  B.  Shivley, 
Easton  Ejcpress;  Features — Eu¬ 
gene  Orlando,  Pottstown  Mer¬ 
cury;  Sports — Paul  R.  Shell, 
Beaver  Falls  News  Tribune. 

Photographs  taken  by  the  first 
place  winners  will  be  entered 
in  the  national  AP  photo  con¬ 
test. 

Studv  Courtroom  Problem 

THREE  attorneys  have  been 

named  by  President  Harry  G. 
Gault  of  Flint  as  representatives 
of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan  on 
a  committee  studying  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  taking  press  photo¬ 
graphs  in  courtrooms.  They  are 
Paul  E.  Cholette.  of  Grand 
Rapids:  Edgar  H.  Ailes.  of  De¬ 
troit.  and  Weston  Sheldon  of 
Midland. 

The  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  had  previously  named 
Louis  Tendler,  of  the  Detroit 
News;  Milton  Hewes,  of  the 
Bay  City  Times,  and  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald  of  the  Pontiac  Daily 
Press. 

Chicaoo  Tribune  Show 

THE  Chicago  Tribune’s  eighth 

annual  photographic  exhibit, 
comprising  more  than  300  pic¬ 
tures  taken  by  Tribune  news 
photographers  during  1947. 
opened  Jan.  5  in  the  lobby  of 
Tribune  tower.  The  exhibition 
continued  through  Jan.  18.  when 
public  balloting  decided  the 
best  in  sports,  news  and  feature 
picture  divisions.  In  an  ad¬ 
joining  corridor  color  photo¬ 
graphs  by  the  Tribune  color 
studio  were  on  display. 

New  Color  Printon 

AN  IMPROVED  Ansco  Color 

Printon  material  for  making 
color  prints  from  transparencies 
has  been  announced  by  Ansco. 
Improved  features  include  con¬ 
siderably  softer  gradation  than 
the  former  product,  cleaner 
whites,  better  over-all  color 
brillance  and  finer  color  ren¬ 
dition  in  the  shadows. 

Eastman  Plastics  Lab 

OPENING  of  a  new  plastics 

laboratory,  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  camera  industry,  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  'The  labora¬ 
tory,  located  in  the  company’s 
Camera  Works,  is  equipped  for 
a  broad  range  of  experimental 
studies. 

Plastics  are  widely  utilized  in 
making  cameras,  carrying  cases, 
and  many  other  pieces  of  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment,  from  tiny 
precision  gears  to  relatiyely 
large  professional  apparatus. 

'The  laboratory  will  enable 
Kodak  to  solve  more  quickly 
and  scientifically  many  research 
and  engineering  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  use  of  plastics 
in  photographic  equipment. 


Air  Pix  Guidebook 

MORE  and  more  picture  takers 

may  be  taking  to  the  air  these 
days  but  they  won’t  be  “up  in 
the  air’’  technically  when  it 
comes  to  picture-taking  if  they 
follow  the  advice  offered  in  the 
new  booklet  just  issued  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  called  “Pic¬ 
tures  from  the  Air  with  Your 
Camera.’’ 

Published  to  answer  such 
questions  as,  “What  is  the  best 
shutter  speed  for  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy  on  an  air  liner?”  “Which 
side  of  the  plane  should  I  sit 
on?”  “What  exposure  should 
I  use  for  picture-taking  from  the 
air?’’  and  “What  filter  should  I 
use?”  the  booklet  discusses  all 
aspects  of  general  aerial  pho¬ 
tography. 

Kodak  Dataguide 
A  NEW  Kodak  Enlarging  Data¬ 
guide.  which  provides  the  ex¬ 
posure  time  for  new  prints  when 
a  picture-maker  changes  the 
magnification  of  his  enlarge¬ 
ment,  changes  the  paper,  or 
changes  the  lens  opening  of  the 
enlarger,  has  been  announced 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Offered  in  card  form,  conve¬ 
niently  punched  for  insertion  in 
the  Kodak  Photographic  Note¬ 
book  or  for  hanging  on  the 
darkroom  wall,  the  guide  may 
be  called  into  use  at  any  point 
after  an  exposure  that  will 
make  an  enlargement  of  good 
quality  has  been  determined. 
After  that  point,  by  noting  the 
exposure  time,  lens  opening,  and 
magnification,  the  dial  can  be 
used  to  find  the  exposure  for 
other  prints  from  the  same  neg¬ 
ative  with  one  or  more  changes 
in  the  enlarging  set-up. 

Through  the  Lens 

BARTON  PERRY,  firm  member 

of  Collier,  Pierce  and  Kraus, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal  staff  photographers,  left 
the  firm  to  join  a  local  camera 
shop. 

Harriet  Whiteman,  former 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  photographer,  whose 
husband  is  in  Austria  with 
American  military  government, 
is  now  living  in  Vienna. 

■ 

Gemayel  Dies 

Cairo — Anton  Gemayel  Pasha. 
61,  managing  director  of  the 
Arabic  morning  newspaper,  Al 
Ahram.  the  biggest  newspaper 
in  the  Middle  East,  died  Jan.  13. 


'Copter  Helps 
In  Picturing 
Newark  Storm 

Newark,  N.  J. — While  most  o' 
this  region  was  land  and  sno* 
bound  during  the  Big  Blizam 
last  week,  the  Newark  Neui 
took  to  a  helicopter  to  get  i 
series  of  airshots  that  showec 
tangled  highways,  a  paralyze; 
airport  and  a  blanketed  city, 

Al  Beissert,  News  photo  ei 
tor,  made  arrangements  to  havf 
the  helicopter  in  the  air  shor 
ly  before  dawn  on  the  ’’morniij 
after”  the  big  storm.  Photo^ 
pher  Ellsworth  Schell,  flying  ou; 
of  Teterboro,  was  able  to  drop 
his  first  shots  taken  over  tb 
center  of  Newark,  down  at  a 
spot  within  five  minutes  of  tb 
News  office. 

In  order  to  get  the  helicopic 
off  the  ground,  Schell  and  tb 
pilot  were  on  the  scene  at  leas 
an  hour  before  dawn  cleariii{ 
the  space  necessary  for  the  take 
off. 

During  the  blizzard  period 
News  photographers  put  in 
around-the-clock  service  and 
spent  hours  hiking  through  the 
area.  As  an  exampie.  Ton 
Christie  walked  seven  to  eigh: 
miles  to  get  to  the  office  IroE 
his  home.  Then  he  took  to  foe: 
again  to  cover  a  series  of  traffic 
snarls. 

The  storm  had  an  ironic  twist 
too,  for  one  News  cameraman 
who  worked  through  the  storm 
Emil  “Babe”  Minette  left  on 
Sunday  on  another  assignment- 
to  get  a  skiing  feature  in  Stowe  I 
Vermont.  He  lost  little  time 
in  calling  the  office  the  follow 
ing  day.  At  Stowe,  Minette 
hastened  to  report  the  tempera 
ture  was  20  below  it  “was  snow 
ing  like  hell”  and  his  camera 
had  frozen. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune  Sued 

Damages  in  the  sum  of  $100 
000  each  are  sought  by  Dr 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Foerster  and 
Tete  Harens  Tetens  in  an  ac 
tion  alleging  libel,  filed  in  Fed 
eral  Court,  Manhattan,  against 
the  Tribune  Co.,  as  owner  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  suit 
is  based  on  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  John  T.  Flynn,  con 
cerning  the  activities  and  per 
sonnel  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Wor.d  War  III. 
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Shaifer  Awards 
Conferred  at 
N.  M.  Meeting 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Harold 
E  Stassen,  aspirant  for  the  Re- 
Dublican  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion  backed  the  Marshall  Plan 
and’  asked  for  stronger  credit 
controls  to  combat  inflation  at 
a  mass  press  conference  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  here 
Jan.  16. 

Earlier,  nearly  300  newspa¬ 
permen,  their  wives  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  related  fields  heard  R. 
D  MacNeil,  advertising  director, 
El  Paso  Herald-Post  and  Times. 
discuss  “Advertising  Today” 
and  Edward  Pooley,  publisher, 
El  Paso  Herald-Post,  emphasize 
that  “America  is  the  last  great 
hope  of  the  world.”  Pooley, 
who  recently  completed  a  tour 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  warned  of 
grave  dangers  ahead  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 

New  methods  of  handling 
soaring  production  costs  were 
asked  by  A.  W.  Barnes,  publish¬ 
er,  Gallup  IN.  M. )  Independent, 
in  his  discussion  of  “Problems 
of  the  Publisher." 

The  University  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  divisions  of  Government  and 
Journalism  were  hosts  to  the 
convention  at  a  dinner  where 
1947  Shaffer  and  New  Mexico 
Press  Association  award  win¬ 
ners  were  announced.  The 
Shaffer  awards  are  in  honor  of 
the  late  E.  H.  Shaffer,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune. 

Editor  James  B.  Barber,  Raton 
Range,  won  the  $100  prize  for 
reporting,  with  an  account  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Super  Chief  wreck 
near  Raton  last  April. 

Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  edi¬ 
tor,  John  Baker,  took  the  $100 
award  for  the  best  editorial. 

A  humorous  account  of  a  deer 
hunt  won  the  $100  feature-story 
award  for  Will  Harrison,  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican. 

The  Carlsbad  Daily  Current- 
Argus  received  an  honorary 
certificate  for  community  serv¬ 
ice.  Floyd  Rigdon  is  publisher 
and  Jack  Sitton  is  editor.  Hon¬ 
orable  mentions  in  this  category 
were  the  Socoro  Chieftain  and 
its  managing  editor,  Thomas 
Ewing  Dabney,  and  John  Alex¬ 
ander,  Larry  Bynon  and  Harri- 
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son,  Santa  Fe,  for  their  part  in 
the  Navajo  Brotherhood  Cara¬ 
van  drive. 

Bill  Hesch,  Albuquerque  Jour- 
nol,  and  Lester  Iden,  Clovis 
(N.  M. )  News-Journal,  took  top 
honors  in  the  association  s  pho¬ 
tography  contest. 

The  Carlsbad  paper  also  won 
a  gold  cup  presented  by  the 
Texas  Daily  Press  League  for 
the  best  display  advertisement 
of  1947. 

Officers  chosen  for  1948  in¬ 
cluded;  David  Bronson,  Las 
Cruces,  president;  Gordon  K. 
Greaves,  Portales,  first  vice- 
president:  G.  L.  Butler,  Farm¬ 
ington,  2nd  vicepresident:  Keen 
Rafferty,  secretary-treasurer. 

■ 

To  Latin- America 

Mack  Burke,  sales  manager 
of  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  has  left 
for  an  extended  tour  of  Latin 
America.  He  will  visit  publish¬ 
ers  represented  by  the  firm  and 
gather  market  data  on  the  area. 


AP  Submits 
'General  Denial' 
To  Guild  Suit 

The  Associated  Press  has  filed 
a  “general  denial”  reply  to  a 
suit  brought  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  for  “breach 
of  contract”  (Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er,  Nov.  22,  p.  52). 

AP’s  legal  answer  to  the  guild 
is  based  on  the  facts  outlined 
in  a  recent  letter  from  F.  J. 
Starzel,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager.  to  the  staff  (E&P,  Dec.  13, 
p.  13). 

Specifically,  AP  denies  that: 
( 1 )  it  violate  the  contract  by 
terminating  national  handling 
of  grievances;  (2)  that  radio 
script  writers  are  covered  by 
the  contract;  and  (3)  that  the 
AP  announcement  that  the 
guild  must  revert  to  bureau-by¬ 
bureau  bargaining  is  a  breach. 

The  existing  contract,  which 


provides  for  bargaining  on  a 
nationwide  basis  and  which  Mr. 
Starzel  says  has  grown  out  of 
war  problems.  Feb.  28. 

Meanwhile,  international  News 
Photos  also  filed  an  answer  to 
“breach  of  contract”  suit  filed 
by  the  guild.  In  this  case,  the 
guild  charges  that  INP  arbitra¬ 
rily  cut  salesmen’s  commissions 
by  25%  despite  a  “no  pay  cut” 
clause  in  the  contract. 

The  INP  brief  admitted  there 
was  an  adjustment  in  salaries, 
but  contended  that  there  were 
no  pay  cuts  as  forbidden  by  the 
contract. 

The  guild  may  either  ask  the 
court  to  rule  on  pleadings  al¬ 
ready  filed  or  seek  oral  trial. 

■ 

Writ  Opens  Records 

San  Francisco  —  Western 
Newspaper  Service,  a  Califor- 
nia-incori^rated  news-gathering 
organization,  has  won  a  writ 
of  mandanus  insuring  opening 
of  state  department  records  for 
public  inspection. 
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Today,  Florida  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  states 
in  the  nation.  Between  1940  and  1945,  a  total  of  352,647 
people  moved  to  Florida  to  live — creating  a  market  the 
size  of  the  population  of  Nevada! 

The  Florida  market  is  a  growing  market — with  a 
present  and  future  sales  potential  that  is  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated. 

Increases  in  permanent  population  and  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  commercial  development  have  taken  Florida 
out  of  the  category  of  a  seasonal  market  Today, 
Florida’s  purchasing  power,  is  an  all  year  'round  source 
of  sales. 

More  than  83  percent  of  Florida’s  retail  sales  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  its  three  major  markets — ^Jacksonville,  Miami 
and  Tampa.  You  can  sell  these  markets,  and  their 
rich  trade  areas,  effectively  and  at  low  cost  by 
using  Florida’s  three  big  morning  dailies. 
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Paid  Radio  Logs 

continued  from  page  9 


daily  program  highlights,  but 
declined  to  run  its  full  log  until 
it  established  some  news  inter¬ 
est. 

Then  the  pressure  campaign 
began.  Letters  poured  in.  We 
got  strongly  woided  resolutions 
from  civic  clubs  and  chambers 
of  commerce.  The  manager  even 
hinted  he  might  complain  to 
FCC,  because  the  Herald  owned 
a  station  and  the  Herald  would 
not  publish  his  log. 

The  owner  then  wrote  me 
two  letters  saying  the  Herald’s 
policy  “is  threatening  our  finan¬ 
cial  picture,”  that  “our  continu¬ 
ance  to  operate  is  being  endan¬ 
gered  because  our  program  list¬ 
ings  are  not  published,”  and 
charging  “loss  of  revenue  be¬ 
cause  of  the  treatment  we  are 
receiving”  and  “threats  to  our 
economic  well-being.” 

He  cited  two  large  stores 
which  he  said  would  buy  time 
on  the  station  “only  if  the  sta¬ 
tions  programs  were  published 
in  the  Miami  Herald”  and 
charged  us  with  costing  him 
$10,000  on  these  two  accounts. 
He  insisted,  in  effect,  that  it 
was  the  newspaper’s  duty  to  un¬ 
derwrite  his  station’s  commer¬ 
cial  success! 

To  handle  the  many  new  sta¬ 
tions  the  Herald  put  in  a  small 
flat  charge  last  June  1  for  the 
large-type  program  listings.  The 
Miami  Daily  News  joined  in 
this.  We  continued  carrying 
the  complete  listings  of  any  sta¬ 
tions  that  didn’t  participate  in 
two-column,  run-in  agate. 

The  radio  men  all  privately 
admitted  the  fairness  of  this 
policy  when  we  explained  it. 
One,  however,  was  confident 
the  public  would  rise  in  angry 
wrath  against  us.  He  got  most 
of  the  others  to  stay  out. 

So  at  first  only  WQAM 
(ABC),  affiliated  with  the  Her¬ 
ald,  and  WIOD  (NBC),  the 
Daily  News  station,  took  the 
paid  space. 

The  public  outcry  expected 
by  the  radio  men  failed  to  come. 
In  two  weeks  the  Herald  had 
only  26  phone  and  mail  com¬ 
plaints,  about  half  of  them 
traceable  to  the  stations.  The 
News  also  had  a  negligible 
number.  The  public  obviously 
accepted  the  plan  as  fair.  In 
contrast,  on  the  day  it  started, 
we  left  out  the  agate  horoscope 
and  had  79  phone  complaints  in 
five  hours. 

The  rate  was  set  low  ($6  a 
day  _  per  station)  because  of 
public  interest  in  the  programs, 
because  we  wanted  to  keep 
coitOTercial  plugs  out  of  the 
listings  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  even  the  smallest  station  to 
participate. 

If  the  stations  wanted  to  con¬ 
vert  the  log  into  straight  adver¬ 
tising  with  sponsors’  names  I 
think  we  would  consider  that, 
but  the  rate,  of  course,  would 
be  increased  to  the  national 
rate  for  such  advertising. 

After  staying  out  for  three 
months  the  rest  of  the  broad¬ 
casters  in  our  area  started 
signing  up  for  the  paid  listings. 


All  eight  AM  stations  in  Greater 
Miami  now  run  paid  logs  in 
the  Herald.  Five  run  in  the 
News.  Three  FM  stations  are 
on  the  air  and  we  give  their 
daily  highlights  free  since  they 
have  not  yet  begun  extensive 
programming. 

Everybody  seems  happy  about 
the  new  arrangement.  Reader 
checks  indicate  the  paid  list¬ 
ings,  because  of  their  more  at¬ 
tractive  typography,  get  a  high¬ 
er  reader  interest.  We  have 
added  the  John  Crosby  radio 
column  to  our  local  column. 
This  expanded  radio  coverage 
now  runs  five  columns  daily. 

Some  original  critics  now 
praise  the  result.  Walter  Win- 
chell,  who  kidded  the  idea  with 
“Such  airs!”  now  says  “If  I 
owned  a  newspaper  Id  do  it 
the  same  way.” 

Others,  such  as  Broadcasting 
magazine,  continue  to  attack 
the  plan  as  “penalizing  radio 
and  their  (newspaper)  readers” 
in  the  face  of  what  it  calls  un¬ 
deniable  and  increasing  public 
demand  for  news  of  radio. 

There  is  no  question  about 
the  public  interest  in  radio 
news.  That’s  why  we  carry  so 
much  of  it.  But  there  also  is 
plenty  of  interest  in  movies 
and  other  events  which  adver¬ 
tise. 

It  Is  news  that  Jack  Benny  is 
going  off  the  air  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  a  certain  date.  But  is  it 
news  that  Benny  is  going  to  be 
on  the  same  station  at  the  same 
time  this  Sunday  as  he  was  last 
Sunday? 

We  give  30  to  40  inches  a  day 
to  the  legitimate  news  of  radio 
and  programs.  We  pay  a  staffer 
to  do  this.  But  we  believe  the 
daily  radio  logs  are  advertising, 
not  news. 

Broadcasting  points  to  the 
large  space  given  to  baseball, 
football  and  other  sports  “be¬ 
cause  readers  demand  it”  and 
because  “it  would  be  hard  to 
sell  sports  promoters  space.” 

As  someone  said,  this  is  a 
very  dead  herring.  Sports  events 
are  advertised  heavily  in  the 
Herald.  Even  high  schools 
which  get  columns  of  free  space 
use  considerable  advertising 
space  for  their  games.  And 
they  are  not  receiving  money 
from  private  organizations  for 
private  organization  advertising 
based  on  the  free  publicity. 

Also,  newspapers  cover  sports 
as  spot-news  events.  There 
would  be  no  news  in  a  blurb 
which  said,  “The  Yankees  will 
beat  the  White  Sox  again  in 
Yankee  Stadium  Saturday.” 

I  think  the  plan  of  paid  radio 
logs  will  become  widespread.  I 
think  newspapers  generally  will 
have  to  adopt  it  if  they  are  go- 
ing  to  be  fair  to  the  countless 
new  stations  now  springing  up. 

The  increase  in  stations  does 
not  immeasurably  increase  the 
listening  audience.  Polls  show 
that  the  11  AM  and  FM  stations 
now  operating  in  Greater  Miami 
divide  just  about  the  same  au- 
ence  which  four  stations  previ¬ 
ously  shared.  On  a  basis  of 
straight  news  interest,  then,  the 
news  interest  per  station  is  less. 

Radio  itself  will  benefit  when 
it  starts  bearing  part  of  the  cost 
of  providing  easy-to-read  list¬ 
ings,  and  when  broadcasters 


concede  that  they  owe  this  ob¬ 
ligation  to  their  listeners. 

Stations  Send  Pamphlet 
To  Knoxville  Listeners 
KNOXVILLE,  Tenn.— Some  of 

this  city’s  radio  stations  have 
declined  to  go  along  with  the 
paid  radio  log  policy  adopted  by 
the  newspapers  last  Dec.  7. 

When  they  announced  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  free  radio  logs,  the 
News-Sentinel  and  Journal  as¬ 
serted  that  since  five  AM  and 
two  FM  stations  were  now  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  field,  publication 
of  their  listings  was  too  much 
to  go  with  in  the  light  of  in¬ 
creased  printing  and  newsprint 
costs.  They  averred  that  inas. 
much  as  radio  was  no  longer  in 
its  infancy  but  an  established 
business,  it  should  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  listings. 

The  radio  stations,  acting  in 
unison,  declined  to  go  along,  but 
instead  distributed  circulars  as 
throwaways  giving  their  pro¬ 
grams.  Four  of  them:  WROL, 
WBIR,  WKGN  and  WBIK,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  deal  whereby  an 
ex-printer  here  was  to  print 
their  logs  in  a  weekly  pamphlet. 
The  pamphlet  is  being  mailed 
to  the  25,000  subscribers  listed 
in  the  Knoxville  directory. 

The  fifth  and  largest  station 
in  the  field,  WNOX,  did  not  go 
into  this  pamphlet,  but  began 
having  its  logs  published  in  the 
two  newspapers  at  a  preferen¬ 
tial  rate  granted  for  directory 
listings.  The  rate  is  a  flat  one 
and  makes  the  cost  $7  and  $7.50 
a  day,  respectively,  for  the  space 
the  logs  consume.  Trade  names 
are  permitted.  Thus  far  none 
of  the  other  stations  has  availed 
itself  of  listings  in  the  papers.. 

Neither  paper  had  been  run- 
ning  a  daily  radio  column  for 
several  years — not  since  the 
war  cut  down  space.  The  News- 
Sentinel  has  continued  to  run 
its  Sunday  column  of  radio 
chatter  and  citation  of  outstand¬ 
ing  programs  of  the  upcoming 
week.  The  Journal  has  discon¬ 
tinued  its  similar  Sunday  col¬ 
umn  since  the  stations  combined 
to  support  a  competitive  me¬ 
dium  for  circulating  listings. 

The  morning  Journal  reports 
that  it  had  few  complaints  at 
the  absence  of  the  listings.  The 
News-Sentinel  had  25  written 
complaints  in  three  weeks  and 
numerous  telephone  calls  and 
personal  inquiries  made  of  per¬ 
sons  on  the  paper.  Only  one 
such  complaint  has  come  in 
since  WNOX  restored  its  log. 
Neither  paper  reported  more 
than  two  or  three  stops  while 
listings  were  out  altogether. 

Many  of  those  who  inquired 
said  they  understood  the  radio 
stations  had  been  paying  all 
along  for  listings  and  a  number 
of  others  said  they  deemed  a 
charge  justified.  Others  still 
said  they  preferred  that  toe 
papers  carry  them  regardless. 

■ 

Meyer  to  Havana 

Ben  F.  Meyer,  Associated 
Press  field  representative  at 
Chicago  and  former  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Mexico  City,  has  been 
appointed  chief  correspondent 
at  Havana.  He  succeeds  M.  M. 
Kreeger,  transferred  to  New  Or¬ 
leans. 


Choate  Defends 
Ploy  on  Story 
In  Libel  Suit 


Boston,  Mass.  —  Robert  B, 
Choate,  publisher  of  the  Boitw 
Herald,  took  the  stand  this  wetk 
as  defense  witness  in  a  $100,. 
000  libel  suit  brought  by  Jama 
G.  Tobin,  brother  of  former 
Governor  Maurice  J.  Tobin. 

The  publisher  defended  the 
prominence  given  to  the  story 
of  the  State  Legislature’s  ses 
sion  of  Feb.  11,  1946,  in  which 
Speaker  Frederick  B.  Wilij 
quoted  an  airline  official  as  say¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Governor's 
brother  was  used  at  the  state- 
owned  airport  at  East  Boston  as 
a  threat  to  force  favor  of  an  air. 
port  bus  transportation  fran¬ 
chise. 

He  said  the  play  given  the 
story  when  the  Legislature  con¬ 
sidered  overriding  Govemot 
Tobin’s  veto  of  the  elevated  air¬ 
port  bus  bill  was  warranted  be 
cause  of  the  unusual  news  value 
of  it.  He  denied  any  ill  will 
against  the  plaintiff. 

George  E.  Minot,  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald,  testified 
he  had  ordered  the  story  played 
on  page  one  on  the  basis  of  its 
news  value. 


Tobin,  on  the  stand,  denied 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  pat¬ 
ronage  during  his  brother’s  ad. 
ministration. 

He  said  the  first  he  knew  of 
his  name  being  linked  with  the 
bus  matter  was  when  he  read 
the  Herald  of  Feb.  12,  and  that 
the  story  made  him  angry  and 
caused  him  mental  anguish.  An 
other  article  of  March  28,  1945, 
also  figures  in  the  complaint 

Before  permitting  the  trial  to 
begin.  Judge  Raoul  H.  Beau- 
dreau  called  for  the  self-excus¬ 
ing  of  any  juror  who  might 
feel  embarrassed  or  who  might 
have  received  any  favors  from 
either  the  ex-Governor  or  Wil¬ 
lis.  None  asked  to  be  excused. 

The  Herald,  through  its  at¬ 
torneys,  Stuart  C.  Rand  and 
Thomas  J.  McArdle,  denied  the 
allegations,  claiming  the  three 
stories  on  which  Tobin  is  basing 
his  suit  were  privileged  ac¬ 
counts  of  General  Court  (state 
legislature )  proceedings,  and 
claimed  that  all  three  stories 
were  true. 
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C-ampaiand  and _ ^ccountd 

Auto  Advertisers 
Start  Record  Drives 


DETROIT  —  The  1948  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  automotive  industry 
is  getting  off  to  a  fast  start  this 
month. 

Campaigns  are  labeled  by  all 
companies  as  "the  greatest  in 
history.” 

The  newest  one  to  get  under 
way  is  that  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 
on  its  new  line  of  trucks,  which 
were  introduced  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time  Jan.  16.  The 
schedule  includes  600-  to  1,500- 
line  ads  in  more  than  1,500 
newspapers,  followed  by  local 
advertising  backed  by  more  than 
6,400  Ford  dealers. 

All  other  major  media  are  also 
being  used  extensively  in  this 
introductory  program. 

This  week  Chevrolet  is  break¬ 
ing  a  big  newspaper  campaign 
to  announce  its  1948  line.  The 
announcement  is  timed  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  delivery  of  new  mod¬ 
els  to  dealers,  most  of  whom  are 
expected  to  have  them  on  hand 
by  Jan.  24. 

The  new  Chewy  is  admittedly 
just  a  face-lifting  job,  following 
the  announced  policy  of  all 
General  Motors  divisions  of 
keeping  production  lines  going 
full  blast. 

Chevrolet’s  advertising  will 
appear  in  6,200  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  during  the  week  beginning 
Jan.  25.  Ads  will  run  up  to 
130  inches.  First  ads  will  fea¬ 
ture  line  drawings  of  all  pas¬ 
senger  car  models.  New  Chev¬ 
rolet  trucks  will  be  announced 
in  February. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dodge  divi¬ 
sion  of  Chrysier  is  advertising, 
on  a  wide  media  schedule,  its 
new  truck  lines. 

Rumors  are  that  Chevrolet 
and  other  GM  divisions,  as  well 
as  Chrysler,  are  readying  en¬ 
tirely  new  cars  which  will  bear 
the  1949  label.  Ford’s  new  de¬ 
signs  are  expected  to  be  in  full 
production  by  mid-summer. 

Hudson,  Studebaker  and  oth¬ 
er  independents  have  already 
announced  new  models. 

There  is  some  feeling  in  au¬ 
tomotive  circles  here  that  de¬ 
spite  present  backlogs  of  orders, 
the  buyer’s  market  may  develop 
before  1948  has  ended.  Stepped- 
up  newspaper  advertising  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  accompany  the  shift. 

Gleneagles'  Flight 

LAMM  BROS.,  INC.,  Baltimore, 

Md.,  manufacturer  of  Glen¬ 
eagles  apparel,  has  just  released 
the  hugest  campaign  schedule 
ui  its  history  to  catch  the 
spring  trade. 

,  Two-column  ads  will  appear 
la  Sunday  newspaper  supple- 
^ts  in  13  major  markets.  In 
•Mltion,  all  retailers  of  the 
hae  will  receive  a  merchandis- 
tag  brochure  reprinting  the 
company  ads,  with  an  offer  of  a 
taat  service  for  local  cam¬ 
paigns. 


Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the 
agency. 

Paper  Work 

AT  THE  instigation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  committee  of  the 
National  Wallpaper  Wholesale- 
ers  Association,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  several  trade  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  interior  deco¬ 
ration  industry,  March  has  been 
officially  designated  as  National 
Wallpaper  Month. 

A  complete  promotion  kit, 
including  advertising  materials, 
has  been  prepared  for  retailers 
and  wholesalers  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Appointments 

K  O  L  K  Manufacturing  Co., 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
stainless  steel  tableware,  to 
Ellis  Advertising  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Quality  Chekd  Ice  Cream  As¬ 
sociation,  advertising  and  sales 
organization  for  39  regional  ice 
cream  manufacturers,  to  Camp- 
bell-Mithun,  Chicago  and  Min¬ 
neapolis,  effective  April  1. 

Tile  Council  of  America  to 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  for  a 
$50,000  campaign  directed  to 
builders  and  contractors. 

Harold  and  Harold,  New 
York  leather  products,  to  Nor¬ 
man  B.  Gilbert  Co.;  newspapers 
and  consumer  and  trade  maga¬ 
zines. 

Welch  Fruit  Products,  Inc., 
Evanston,  Ill.,  and  Driscoll 
Strawberries.  Inc.,  San  Mar. 
tin,  Calif.,  to  Beaumont  and 
Hohman;  test  campaign  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  for  Welch,  newspaper 
and  radio  campaign  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  for  Driscoll. 

Poulson  &  Nardon,  Inc.,  house¬ 
hold  wares,  to  Madison  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.;  ‘‘ambitious  sched¬ 
ule”  planned  in  magazines, 
newspapers  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions. 


Here*s  an  Advertising 
Future  for  a  Young  Lady 

One  of  the  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  dallies  In  the  country  Is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Box  8381. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Linage 

Advertising  linage  in  Can¬ 
ada's  daily  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  November 
was  13.6%  greater  in  1947 
than  in  1946,  according  to  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Association.  National  adver¬ 
tising  increased  24.8%. 

Admen  Observe 
Printing  Week 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Congressman 
John  F.  Kennedy,  former  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  reporter 
and  son  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
ex-Ambassador  to  England,  key¬ 
noted  the  observance  here  of 
Printing  and  Publishing  Week 
by  the  Boston  Advertising  Club. 

Kennedy  told  approximately 
800  persons  at  a  formal  dinner 
at  the  Copley-Plaza  that  the 
United  States  should  employ 
the  tools  of  the  public  relations 
expert  in  fighting  communist 
propaganda. 

E.  Huber  Ulrich,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  told  the  advertising 
men  that  security  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  go  hand  in  hand.  John 
C.  Dowd,  advertising  executive, 
outlined  the  history  of  the 
printing  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  opened  a  special  exhibition 
of  pictures  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  and  his  work  as  a  printer. 


55.8%  of  FTC's 
'47  Ad  Reviews 
In  Drug  Field 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  announced 
that  in  1947  it  examined  a  total 
of  412,950  newspaper,  magazine 
and  other  periodical  advertise¬ 
ments  and  641,402  radio  com¬ 
mercials. 

Of  these,  18.494  printed  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  9,573  ra¬ 
dio  commercials  received  furth¬ 
er  investigation  for  ‘‘containing 
representations  that  might  be 
false  or  misleading.” 

These  resulted  in  legal  review 
of  1,299  cases  involving  1,366 
commodities  according  to  the 
following  percentages: 

Percentages 

Drugs,  55.8;  cosmetics,  16.9; 
miscellaneous  products,  12.5; 
food  (human),  4.7;  devices,  2.2; 
tobacco  products,  2.2;  radio,  re¬ 
frigerator,  and  other  equipment, 
2;  specialty  and  novelty  goods, 
1.4;  food  (animal),  1.2;  and 
home  study  courses,  1.1. 

FTC  is  also  conducting  in¬ 
dustry-wide  investigations.  In 
1947  it  completed  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  mothproofing  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  which  dealt  with 
the  advertising  and  promotional 
practices  of  73  companies.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  FTC  was 
conducting  similar  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  simulated  and  cul¬ 
tured  pearls  industry  and  also 
the  floor  wax  products  indus¬ 
try. 
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FALL  RIVER 

A  "High  Spot"  Market  in  New  England 

9,918,926  lines 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING  —  1947 


2,216,378  lines 

GAIN  OYER  1946 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

National  Represented  by 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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WouJ  Dk  eir  i^eats 


Slaying  Denied 
In  Phone  Talk 


'Cross  Country 


Chicago  —  Walter  Howey’s 
penchant  for  wire  recorder  re¬ 
ports  led  to  a  transcontinental 
telephone  hookup  between  here 
and  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  peni¬ 
tentiary,  where  Jake  Bird,  con¬ 
demned  slayer,  “confronted" 
two  men  with  his  charges  in¬ 
volving  them  in  the  Galvin 
murder  case,  which  has  been 


getting  top  headlines  here. 

The  “voice-to-voice”  denials 


across  2,300  miles  were  unique 
in  the  annals  of  crime  detection, 
as  the  Chicago  Herald- American 
arranged  for  Bird  to  talk  with 
Lovell  Boykins  and  William 
(Sugar  Man)  Hockett,  who 
were  seated  in  the  Herald- 
American  office. 

The  two  men,  held  last  week 
by  Evanston.  Ill.,  police,  consis¬ 
tently  denied  charges  in  their 
dramatic  85-minute  telephone 
conversation  which  was  re¬ 
corded  both  by  a  stenographic 
reporter  and  a  wire  recording 
machine. 

Howey,  Hearst  newspaper 
editor,  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  recorded  transcontinental 
“voice  -  to  -  voice”  conversation 
when  he  learned  that  Boykins 
and  Hockett  were  being  brought 
to  Chicago  for  a  lie  detector 
test  by  the  Evanston  police.  The 
Herald-American  city  desk,  in 
turn,  made  arrangements  for 
the  telephone  hookup. 

Present  at  the  Walla  Walla 
prison  end  of  the  talk  were 
Warden  Tom  Smith  and  other 
officials.  Bird  sought  to  get 
Boykins  and  Hockett  to  “con¬ 
fess”  with  little  success  in  the 
85-minute  recorded  phone  con¬ 
versation.  Passing  the  phone 
back  and  forth,  the  men  in  Chi¬ 
cago  smoked  incessantly,  paced 
the  floor,  gestured  violently,  and 
asked  for  frequent  drinks  of 
water. 

Abe  Hendry  wrote  the  copy¬ 
righted  running  story  of  the 
unique  conversation.  On  Jan. 
16,  the  Herald-American  began 
publishing  the  complete  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  “voice-to-voice” 
phone  fight  between  an  ax- 
murderer  in  Walla  Walla  and 
those  accused  of  the  Galvin 
killings.  Additional  transcript 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Herald- 
American. 

Working  with  Howey  in  lin¬ 
ing  up  the  telephone  hookup 
was  Harry  Reutlinger,  Herald- 
American  city  editor. 


had  better  get  out  there  with 
his  camera.  Joe  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  1:44  a.m. 

How  long  ago  had  the  wreck 
occurred?  Not  long — it  had 
happened  at  1:40  a.m. 

A  night  watchman  who  had 
seen  the  wreck  had  telephoned 
the  Little  Rock  and  North  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  police  headquarters, 
and  the  north  side  cops  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  local  police  custom  of 
letting  Joe  in  on  what  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  a  good  story. 

Wirges  grabbed  a  cab  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  scene  of  the  wreck, 
about  eight  miles  from  his  home, 
at  approximately  2:05,  just  as 
the  ambulances  arrived.  His 
pictures,  made  on  the  scene 
while  rescue  operations  were 
in  progress,  were  featured  in 
the  next  day’s  Gazette. 


Men  on  Horseback 

LEAVING  their  jobs  with  the 

Baltimore  Sun  and  the  United 
Press,  two  young  journalists  de- 
narted  this  week  to  make  a 
horseback  tour  of  the  six  coun. 
tries  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico. 

K.  Aubrey  Gorman  and  Mal¬ 
colm  D.  Glover,  have  been  In 
contact  with  each  other  since 
the  days  of  the  war  when  thev 
flew  side  by  side  in  the  79th 
Fighter  Group  in  Italy.  Armed 
with  a  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
a  gross  of  pencils,  pounds  of 
copy  paper  and  an  unbridled 
curiosity,  the  two  young  writers 
will  go  by  horse  because  it  al¬ 
lows  them  to  travel  more  slowly 
and  extensively  in  an  area 
where  automobiles  are  often 
useless. 

The  whole  venture,  taking 
approximately  four  months, 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
stories  ranging  from  political 
situations  to  present-day  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  average  Central 
American  citizen. 


Tony  Garnet,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  gives 
pointers  to  young  amateur  at  the 
Herald's  recent  Photographic 
Show  and  Carnival.  The  show 
drew  8,000  South  Florida  camera 
fans. 


Spot  News 

LITTLE  R(X:K,  Ark.— It  must 
be  some  kind  of  record  when 
a  reporter  learns  about  a  train 
wreck  Just  four  minutes  after 
it  happened,  but  that’s  what 
happened  to  Joe  Wirges  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  last  week. 

Wirges  had  Just  gone  to  bed 
after  completing  a  night’s  work 
on  the  police  beat.  His  tele¬ 
phone  rang.  There  had  just 
been  a  train  wreck  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Little  Rock,  and  Joe 


Plaque  Honors 
Lottery  Fight 


Apprentice-at-Low 

DALLAS,  Tex. — Sixteen  years 

ago  Robert  W.  Finklea  be¬ 
came  a  newspaperman  in  Dal¬ 
las.  He  got  a 

law  education  - 

and  saw  service 
in  the  Naw, 
then  returned  to 
his  run  as  court¬ 
house  reporter 
for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

In  December, 
the  N  ews 
wound  up  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  18  arti¬ 
cles  by  Finklea 
touching  a  pub- 

lie  issue — Texas’  antiquated  code 
of  criminal  procedure.  Finklea 
exposed  the  e.ements  in  the  code 
which  account  for  the  fact  that 
in  Texas  only  one  crime  out  of 
every  six  is  punished  by  a  final 
conviction. 

Editorials  in  the  News,  inter¬ 
preting  and  emphasizing  Fink- 
lea’s  articles,  aided  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  News  reprinted  the 
series  in  a  32-page  pamphlet 
called  “Legal  Loopholes.” 

With  his  legal  qualifications 
thus  brightly  in  sight,  Finklea 
said  goodbye  to  the  old  type¬ 
writer  and  with  the  New  Year 
hung  out  his  own  shingle  as 
attorney-at-law. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — Establishing 
a  precedent  in  its  33-year  his¬ 
tory,  the  St.  Louis  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  presented  to 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  Jan.  17 
its  first  annual  award  to  a  daily 
newspaper — a  plaque  recogniz- 
ing  a  successful,  nationally- 
acclaimed  editorial  campaign 
waged  by  the  newspaper  last 
September. 

In  the  campaign,  the  Star- 
Times  defied  a  ruling  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  mailing  of  newspapers 
containing  any  mention  of  lot¬ 
teries.  The  story  in  question 
told  of  a  North  Carolina  war 
veteran,  Harvey  Jones,  Negro, 
who  was  refused  an  automobile 
he  had  won  on  the  grounds  the 
lottery  was  for  white  persons 
only.  (Jones  later  received  a 
cash  equivalent.) 

Within  29  hours  after  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Star-Times  editor¬ 
ial  assailing  the  rule  as  a  de¬ 
nial  of  fre^om  of  the  press,  in 
that  it  attempted  to  “tell  a 
newspaper  that  it  cannot  inform 
the  public  of  discrimination 
against  a  Negro  because  of  his 
race,”  the  rule  was  rescinded. 
“Incidental”  mention  of  a  lot¬ 
tery  under  such  circumstances 
is  now  permissible,  the  depart¬ 
ment  announced. 

Presentation  of  the  award 
was  made  by  William  L.  Weiss, 
attorney  and  retiring  president 
of  the  organization,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  inaugural  banquet  at  the 
Melbourne  Hotel.  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  managing  editor  of  the 
Star-Times,  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  newspaper. 

Weiss  cited  the  campaign  as 
an  “outstanding  example  of 
newspaper  initiative,  investiga. 
tion  and  editorial  comment 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  of 
the  press.” 


Elected  to  Board 

George  J.  Auer  and  Charles 
G.  Burke,  vicepresidents,  and 
Samuel  L.  Schmid  have  been 
elected  directors  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper 
representatives. 


Close  Election 
Brings  Reform 
In  News  Sources 


By  John  Baer 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  A  hart 
fought  fall  election  campaipi 
in  which  the  long  ruling  R(. 
publican  machine  of  Harrisbun 
City  and  Dauhphin  County  n- 
mained  in  power  by  a  slim  mar 
gin  of  votes  has  brought  drastic 
changes  in  handling  of  public 
business  which  amaze  newspa 
permen. 

For  the  first  time  in  years- 
as  the  newly  elected  Republican 
office  holders  took  over  in  Jan 
uary — public  business  was  bt 
ing  conducted  openly  instead  of 
in  “whispered  huddles.” 

Night  police  news  was  made 
officially  available  on  the  spot 
instead  of  channeling  through 
the  chief  of  police. 

City  Council  met  at  the  ap 
pointed  hour  for  the  first  time 
since  most  local  reporters  can 
remember. 

The  Board  of  Dauphin  County 
Commissioners  held  its  first  for¬ 
mal  open  meeting  in  years. 

'Hold  On  a  Minute' 

The  City  School  Board,  in¬ 
stead  of  meeting  in  “executive 
session,”  went  into  a  public 
meeting. 

One  reporter  sat  stunned  at 
his  telephone  after  he  called  the 
city  police  and  instead  of  get 
ting  the  usual  sharp  “We  don't 
know  nothin’  about  it,"  was 
told  “If  you  hold  on  a  minute. 
I’ll  check  on  it.” 

In  the  absence  of  a  political 
turnover,  the  revised  public  at¬ 
titude  of  officials  can  be  viewed 
only  as  an  awakening  to  their 
responsibilities  and  duties  after 
they  were  nearly  voted  out  of 
office. 

In  another  case,  newspaper¬ 
men  were  summoned  to  the  of 
fice  of  a  city  councilman  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  official  firing  of  the 
head  of  the  city’s  garbage-col- 
lection  system  after  the  bureau 
chief  had  refused  to  resign. 

When  the  conference  opened, 
the  garbage  head  was  asked  if 
he  had  a  statement  to  make  to 
the  press — thus  being  given  a 
last-minute  chance  to  resign. 
He  said  he  didn’t,  and  was 
thereupon  fired  in  front  of  the 
reporters  by  City  Councilman 
Warren  E.  Lyme. 

Board  Meetings  Open 

School  Board  meetings,  which 
previously  comprised  a  few 
minutes  of  official  on-the-record 
business  after  it  had  been  dfr 
cided  in  private  conference, 
will  also  be  held  on  a  more  pub¬ 
lic  basis  in  the  future,  oflBciali 
said. 

A  new  state  law  requiring 
public  business  of  local  munici¬ 
pal  bodies  transacted  in  public 
— but  reportedly  without  teeth 
— has  been  in  effect  for  some 
months. 

The  narrow  escape  of  the 
GOP  machine  during  the  recent 
elections,  rather  than  the  new 
law,  is  seen  as  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  new  policy  on  pub 
lie  business. 
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jwo  Made  V.P/s 
4LT0N  KETCHUM  and  Donald 
■  G.  Calhoun  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresidents  at  the  annual 
aeeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  McCann-Erickson.  Inc., 
yew  York  City,  reports  H.  K. 
McCann,  president.  They  are 
tioth  execs  of  the  agency. 


Ketchum  Calhoun 


lones  Heads  BBB 
DANA  H.  JONES,  president  of 
Dana  Jones  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
jnd  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
^;tter  Business  Bureau.  He 
served  the  organization  as  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident  during  the 
past  year.  He  has  run  his  own 
a^ncy  since  1925. 

Heifsnvder  to  G-M 
JAMES  F.  REIFSNYDER  has 
joined  Geare-Marston,  Inc., 
New  York  and  Philly,  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Frank  Murphy,  vice¬ 


president  and  media  director. 
He  hails  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  where  for  three  and  a  half 
years  he  was  a  member  of 
media. 

North  in  New  Post 
JAMES  D.  NORTH  has  moved 
into  a  new  spot  created  by 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding’s  San 
Francisco  office  .  .  .  that  of  su¬ 
pervisor  of  food  accounts.  He’s 
a  veepee  of  the  agency  and  will 
also  serve  on  the  plans  board. 
Previously  an  ad  exec  with 
General  Foods. 

Ford  Names  Copeland 
ROBERT  F.  G.  COPELAND, 
Detroit  ad  exec  and  ex-news¬ 
man,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Lincoln-Mercury  division  of 
Ford  Motor  Co.  From  1916  to 
1934  he  worked  on  papers  from 
South  Dakota  to  New  York,  in¬ 
cluding  stints  as  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Times  and  auto 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner. 

Switches  in  Adlond 
ARCH  DORIA,  formerly  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  International  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  of  New  York  City, 
has  joined  Simon  &  Smith,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  as  account  exec. 
He’s  a  specialist  on  export  and 
industrial  advertising. 

Patrick  H.  Gorman,  former 
assistant  merchandising  direc¬ 
tor,  is  the  new  ad  manager  of 
Phi. ip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

Leonore  Buehler  has  moved 
into  the  print  copy  dept,  of 
Compton  Advertising,  New 
York  City. 


Richard  H.  Bolton,  once  with 
the  Kenyon  Research  Co.,  is  now 
with  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co. 

Muriel  Johnstone  is  being 
paid  these  days  by  Hixson- 
O’Donnell,  where  she  is  a  brand 
new  vicepresident.  She’ll  head 
up  a  fashion  division,  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  No.  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City.  The  agency  is 
in  the  Empire  State  bldg. 

Richard  K.  Millison  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  staff  of 
Knollin  Advertising.  He  once 
ran  his  own  agencies  in  Stock- 
ton,  Calif.,  and  Salem,  Ore. 

Alex  L.  Anderson,  newspaper 
and  magazine  editor,  as  wed  as 
adman,  is  the  new  eastern  rep 
of  Northwest  Airlines’  public¬ 
ity-public  info  dept.  He  was 
once  on  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Del  Wakeman,  formerly  ad 
manager  of  Ekco  Products  Co., 
has  joined  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.’s 
Chicago  office  as  a  vicepresident 
and  account  exec. 

Gale  D.  Benn,  who  served 
through  the  war  as  a  Navy  pilot, 
Is  a  new  addition  to  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Gray  &  Rogers, 
Philadelphia. 

W.  P.  Smith  has  been  made 
director  of  radio  and  television 
of  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

Martin  Koehring,  former  as¬ 
sociate  copy  chief  of  Campbeli- 
Ewald  Co.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  copy  chief  of 
Byrne,  Harrington  &  Roberts. 

Aaencv  Scoreboard 
STEPHEN  GOERL,  former  ad- 

sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  Bulkley-Dunton  firm,  has 


opened  his  own  agency  at  22  E. 
40th  St.,  New  York  City.  The 
new  company  is  called  Stephen 
Goerl  Associates. 

Myron  L.  Silton,  veteran  ad¬ 
man,  has  joined  with  his  broth¬ 
ers,  Ramon  and  Jason,  to  form 
Silton  Brothers,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
The  company  wili  serve  as  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising,  sales 
promotion  and  public  relations 
consultants  to  New  England 
firms.  The  agency  is  at  280 
Dartmouth  St.  Janet  Kay  is  the 
space  buyer. 

Durstine  in  S.  F. 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  on  Feb. 
1,  will  open  offices  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Robert 
L.  Nourse  has  been  named  West 
Coast  manager,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Los  Angeles,  and  H.  H. 
Hindley  will  head  the  San 
Francisco  office.  Both  execs 
have  been  with  Dorland,  Inc. 

The  newly  formed  J.  Cun¬ 
ningham  Cox  agency,  special¬ 
izing  in  television  and  radio, 
has  opened  offices  at  1218  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  Philly.  Joseph  C. 
Cox,  Jr.,  former  Philadelphia 
newspaperman,  will  head  the 
office.  He  will  be  joined  short¬ 
ly  by  his  brother,  Franklin  T., 
now  in  Hollywood.  Both 
brothers  have  been  associated 
with  various  agencies  since  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  armed  forces. 
■ 

Canham  to  Judge 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
has  been  named  as  judge  of  the 
1948  Journalism  Contest  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers'  Association. 


Planned  Pictures  are  a 
Part  of  the  Story 


Oklahomans  have  found  there  is  nothing  haphazard 
about  the  news  pictures  they  enjoy  in  The  Oklahomon  and  Times. 
Careful  planning  of  picture  presentation  is  the  reason.  The  man 
behind  the  plan?  Charles  "Chick"  Elfont,  recipient  of  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  while  still  in  college,  staff  photographer  on  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  later  free  lance  mogazine  photographer, 
now  picture  editor  of  Oklohoma's  greatest  newspapers. 


One  of  Oklohemo't  bet!  read  books 
is  "The  Story  of  The  Oklahomon  ond 
Timet",  presented  to  each  visitor  to 
the  Oklohomon  and  Timet  plant. 

Thoutondt  of  copies  of  this  book  ore 
distributed  ooch  year  to  school 

children,  to  business  ond  prefetsionol  THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO.:  The  Former-Stockmon  —  WKY,  Oklohorna  City  —  KVOR,  Colorodo  Springs 

Hople,  to  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Oklohomo.  KLZ,  Denver  ond  WEEK,  Peorio,  Affilioted  in  Monogement  —  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 
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Help  Advertisers  to  Be 
Distinctive,  Dailies  Told 


COLUMBIA,  Mo.— The  greatest 

service  a  newspaper  can  per¬ 
form  for  a  retail  advertiser  is 
to  help  him  develop  “a  distinc¬ 
tive  type  of  advertising  which 
would  immediately  identify  his 
advertisements  to  the  public,” 
B.  M.  Ashell,  owner  of  Ashell's 
store,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  told  the 
1948  Newspaper  Advertising 
Clinic  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Sponsored  by  the  university’s 
school  of  journalism  and  the 
Missouri  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  Jan. 
17  and  18,  the  clinic  was  at¬ 
tended  by  85  delegates  from 
seven  states.  Representatives  of 
39  newspapers  and  two  schools 
of  journalism  were  present. 

No  'Stereotypes' 

Speaking  on  the  theme,  “If 
I  Were  a  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Salesman,”  Mr.  Ashell  said 
that  his  “clients”  would  “never 
(or  hardly  ever)  use  a  stereo¬ 
typed  ad.’  A  natural  advantage 
of  the  small  town  merchant,  he 
said,  is  that  he  can  be  much 
more  personal  in  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  customer.  His 
advertising,  the  speaker  added, 
should  be  slanted  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Other  suggestions  by  Mr. 
Ashell  for  newspaper  admen 
included: 

1.  Clip  interesting  ads  from 
all  newspapers  for  display  to 
the  client. 

2.  Furnish  a  key  of  typogra¬ 
phic  symbols  so  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  may  know  how  to  indi¬ 
cate  type  variations  he  wants 
in  his  ads. 

3.  Prepare  a  calendar  of  so¬ 
cial  activities  in  town. 

4.  Urge  the  advertiser  to 
adopt  a  regular  schedule — per¬ 
haps  three  ads  a  week,  always 
on  the  same  page,  with  the  same 
distinctive  border  and  layout. 

5.  Facilitate  windowdisplay, 
radio,  and  mail  tie-ins  with 
newspaper  ads. 

Current  mat  services,  Mr. 
Ashell  said,  "are  at  least  two 
or  three  decades  behind  the 
progress  that  has  been  made 
in  advertising  in  general.”  Art 
work  is  poor,  he  said,  and  copy 
and  type  are  outmoded. 

Ashell’s,  he  said,  has  found 
it  profitable  to  stress  nationally 
advertised  labels.  This  tech¬ 
nique.  he  added,  helps  the  small 
store  to  meet  metropolitan  com¬ 
petition. 

Paul  CJorham,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets,  in  a  discussion  of  the 
use  of  market  data  in  selling 
space,  said  that  circulation  com¬ 
parison  forms  have  proven  a 
very  important  tool,  since  they 
give  the  agency  and  advertiser 
a  quick  picture  of  the  market. 

Consumer  analyses,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham  said,  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  people  in  “to  see  us 
instead  of  us  going  to  see  them.” 
The  Illinois  Consumer  Analy¬ 
sis,  covering  45  cities,  is  “the 
greatest  tool  we  have  produced,” 
he  added. 

Fundamentally,  there  are  two 


things  an  agency  and  adver¬ 
tiser  need  to  know  about  a  mar¬ 
ket,  H.  O.  Whiteside,  of  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  Co.,  declared. 
They  are:  1.  Whether  or  not 
there  is  enough  money  poten¬ 
tially  available  to  them  in  the 
market  to  justify  any  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  there.  2.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  particular  newspaper  is 
the  most  effective  medium 
through  which  to  reach  that 
potential  market. 

Specific  information  types 
looked  for  by  agency  men,  he 
said,  are  accurate  market  maps, 
occupations  and  i  n  d  u  st  r  i  e  s, 
home  ownership,  sales,  seasonal 
characteristics,  locations  of  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  requirements,  ad  rates,  cir¬ 
culation  characteristics,  linage 
analysis,  merchandising  service. 

Mel  W.  Stonecipher,  classified 
manager  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal,  characterized 
classified  advertising  as  the 
“greatest  single  feature  of  the 
industry.”  He  pointed  out  that 
not  only  does  it  support  cir¬ 
culation  and  display  income  in¬ 
directly,  but  that  it  is  also  a 
strong  direct  revenue  producer 
and  a  top-ranking  profit  factor 
in  its  own  right. 

Classified  is  important,  he 
said,  for  its  “high  by-product 
value  of  local  prestige,  general 
reader  service,  and  community 
influence.”  It  has  been  too  much 
subordinated  in  the  business, 
he  added,  a  fact  that  is  “incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  characteristic 
acumen  and  enterprise  of  the 
publishing  fraternity.” 

Wesley  I.  Nunn  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  lauded  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  as  a  means  whereby 
the  advertiser  can  improve  the 
productivity  of  his  newspaper 
space.  Newspaper  advertising, 
he  said,  builds  profit  because 
newspaper  have  universal 
readership. 

Rate  Discussion 

“I  sometimes  wonder,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Nunn,  “if  all  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers 
realize  the  potency  of  the  item 
they  sell  —  at  least  I  have  had 
all  too  few  newspaper  salesmen 
tell  me  the  fine  things  about 
his  medium  which  I  know  to 
be  true  —  and  which  I  have  on 
many  occasions  passed  on  to 
others.” 

Knowlton  Parker,  of  the  St. 
Joseph  ( Mo. )  News-Press  and 
Gazette,  speaking  on  rate  struc¬ 
tures,  urged  his  listeners  to 
make  them  "as  ea.sy  to  under¬ 
stand  and  use  for  the  advertiser 
as  possible.” 

He  advocated  the  use  of  fre¬ 
quency  contracts  fixing  the 
number  of  ads  to  be  used  each 
week,  the  size,  and  the  position 
for  a  period  of  a  year.  Contracts 
should  be  made  renewable 
every  13  weeks,  he  said,  and 
cancellable  at  any  time.  Such 
a  contract,  he  added,  would 
help  the  newspaper  by  leveling 
the  ad  income  over  the  year. 

Observing  that  sliding-scale 
rate  structures  sometimes 


“scare”  the  publishers,  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  called  such  fears  ground¬ 
less  and  advised  the  admen  to 
“make  money  for  the  publisher, 
and  he’ll  make  it  for  you.” 

Suggestions  on  the  use  of  mat 
services  were  presented  by 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  of 
Meyer  Both  Co.  Achievement 
of  the  “new  look”  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  said,  depends  as  much 
on  a  revision  of  objectives  as 
on  use  of  new  tools. 

John  Giesen,  director  of  the 
Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  described  the  mater¬ 
ials  his  organization  has  made 
available  to  newspapers  to  help 
them  make  their  clients’  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  more  productive. 

'Package  Selling' 

Willis  Brown  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star-Tribune  told  how  his 
newspapers  have  increased  their 
linage  by  “package  selling,” 
whereby  complete  advertising 
and  merchandising  plans  are 
formulated  for  dealers. 

The  “basic  library”  used  in 
Minneapolis  to  develop  pack¬ 
aged  selling,  he  said,  consists 
of:  1.  The  Retail  Division’s  ma¬ 
terials.  2.  The  Star-Tribune’s 
own  retail  planning  calendar. 
3.  Department  store  figures  for 
the  city  from  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve.  4.  Minnesota  bank  debits. 
5.  Media  Records.  6.  The  news¬ 
papers’  own  dollar-volume  fig¬ 
ures  from  each  store’s  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  clinic  was  presented  as 
part  of  the  university’s  exten¬ 
sion  program  in  journalism, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H. 
R.  Long. 

■ 

Howe  to  Address 
Ad  Managers'  Groups 

David  W.  Howe  of  the  Bur. 
lington  (Vt. )  Free  Press,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  will 
be  principal  speaker  at  the 
joint  meeting  March  7  to  9  of 
the  New  England  and  New  York 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  Associations,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  meeting  will  take  place 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  with 
Sherman  Bowles  of  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers  as  host. 

Others  on  the  speakers’  ros- 
ter  are  Arthur  L.  Scaife,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  appliance  di¬ 
vision;  Ernest  Emerling,  Loew 
Theatres:  Gene  Flack,  Sunshine 
Biscuit  Co.;  Harold  V.  Manzer, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

■ 

Agency  Advertises 

A  1,500-line  advertisement 
over  the  signature  of  the  Duane 
Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  ad  agency,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  back  page  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  New  York  Times  Jan.  13. 
Headlined  "Have  You  Ever  Seen 
What  a  Selling  Proposition  in 
Your  Advertising  Will  Do?",  the 
ad  makes  a  direct  bid  for  new 
business.  Addressed  to  top. 
management  personnel  of  pack¬ 
age-product  advertisers,  it  chal¬ 
lenged  these  officials  to  look  over 
their  current  consumer  adver¬ 
tising. 


I 


Engravers  Are 
Told  to  Avoid 
Costly  Strikes 

Chicago  —  The  Taft-Hartley 
Law  “imposes  new  responsibilL 
ties”  on  union  members,  Larrj 
Gruber,  retiring  president  of 
Local  5,  Chicago  Photo-Engrav 
ers  Union,  told  the  membership 
at  its  annual  meeting  here  J® 
18. 

The  meeting,  attended  by 
nearly  2,000  members,  was 
marked  by  reading  of  the  local's 
financial  report,  showing  a  bal 
ance  of  $792,043.96,  and  reports 
of  various  committees.  Mem 
bership  in  Local  5  was  an- 
nounced  at  1,932  journeymen 
and  322  apprentices  as  of  Dec 
31,  1947. 

‘Avoid  Costly  Strikes' 

Gruber,  in  his  report  as  re. 
tiring  president,  warned  the 
engravers  not  to  be  drawn  into 
disputes  or  costly  strikes  whidi 
“result  from  issues  not  clearly 
defined.” 

Louis  A.  Miller,  newly  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  No.  5,  touched 
on  the  same  theme,  stating  in 
part: 

“We  have  learned  much  in 
recent  years  about  cooperation 
and  we  have  learned  that  les¬ 
son  so  well  that  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  misled  into  walking 
the  streets  in  a  cause  that 
we  do  not  agree  is  right  or 
sane.” 

William  V.  Clemens,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  board,  as 
sorted  the  engravers  group  will 
support  no  controversy  arising 
from  “a  refusal  to  sign  a  con. 
tract.”  He  criticized  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
whose  Local  16  is  on  strike. 

■ 

Boston  Post  Signs 
With  Newspaper  Guild 

Boston,  Mass.  —  The  Boston 
Post  and  the  Boston  Newspaper 
Guild  have  signed  an  interim 
contract  which  will  run  until 
April  7.  It  is  the  first  guild 
contract  the  Post  management 
has  signed,  and  it  affects  ap¬ 
proximately  200  persons  in  the 
editorial  departments.  The  edi 
torial  workers  have  been  work¬ 
ing  without  a  contract  since 
Oct.  26.  1946.  The  new  scale 
minimum  is  $86.75  for  reporters. 
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C.  A.  French 
Dies;  Published 
Michigan  Daily 


Charles  A.  French,  editor  and 
Dublisher  of  the  Holland 
(Mich.)  Sentinel  and  dean  of 
Michigan  newspapermen,  died 
at  his  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
apartment,  Jan.  18,  of  a  heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  94. 

He  went  to  Florida  last  No¬ 
vember,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Butler, 
whose  husband  is  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Sentinel.  His  wife,  Lena  Char¬ 
lotte  Burns  French,  died  in 
1941. 

Born  in  Ellicottville,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  French  moved  with  his 
family  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  when 
he  was  a  boy.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  an  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  newspapers,  later  be¬ 
coming  general  manager  of  the 
Muskegon  ( Mich. )  Chronicle. 
He  published  the  Monroe 
(Mich.)  News  from  1917  to 
1927,  purchasing  the  Holland 
Sentinel  in  1928. 


Mrs.  Ed  Howard  Dies 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. — Mrs.  Ed 
Howard,  75,  died  here  Jan.  16, 
less  than  24  hours  after  funeral 
services  for  her  husband,  who 
was  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
Daily  Times  and  Wichita  Falls 
Record  News.  (E&P,  Jan.  17, 
page  16.) 


©bituarp 


MISS  BETH  WEBSTER,  48, 

president  of  the  Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  Evening  News,  died 
Jan.  13,  after  five  days’  illness. 

William  R.  Stewart,  78,  vet¬ 
eran  newsman,  died  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  Jan.  13.  He  had  been  at 
various  times  with  the  New 
York  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Associated  Press  and 
Cosmopolitan  magazine. 

Malcolm  Fraser,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and  London  newspaper¬ 
man  and  former  secretary  to 
the  Governor  of  Arizona  and 
the  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
died  in  the  latter  city  recently 
at  76. 

Vint  Thomas  Campbell,  47, 
business  manager  of  the  Peters¬ 
burg  (Va. )  Progress-Index,  died 
Jan.  16.  With  the  Progress- 
Index  for  the  last  18  years,  he 
had  previously  worked  for  the 
Johnson  City  (Tenn. )  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Bristol  ( Tenn. ) 
Herald-Courier. 

Howard  L.  Clarke,  67,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the  -Au¬ 
rora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  since 
1905,  recently,  in  an  Aurora 
hospital.  He  had  been  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Beacon-News  since 
1911. 

Dr.  David  E.  Jones,  80,  music 
editor  and  critic  for  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  Scranto- 
nian,  Jan.  15,  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  in  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Ferdinand  G.  Long,  77,  for¬ 


mer  newspaper  artist  and  car¬ 
toonist  who  had  a  long  career 
on  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  Jan.  12,  in  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I.  Perez  Ortega,  62,  an  artist 
for  the  New  York  Times  since 
1926,  Jan.  11,  in  his  home  in  the 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  A  former  civil 
engineer  in  Madrid,  he  worked 
in  the  promotion  department, 
advertising  art  department  and 
editorial  art  department  of  the 
Times. 

■ 

Harry  H.  Hoffman 
Dies  at  Worcester 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  Harry  H. 
Hoffman,  74,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  died  here 
Jan.  20. 

He  was  a  newspaperman  for 
60  years  and  came  to  Worcester 
in  1927  after  serving  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Leader  and  the  Plain  Dealer, 
business  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  and  owner  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Loraine,  O. 

For  14  years  he  was  foreign 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
executive  manager  of  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

He  was  promoted  from  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  to  assistant 
to  Publisher  George  F.  Booth 
five  years  ago. 


Douglas  Gilbert,  58,  of 
N.  Y.  World  -  Telegram 

Douglas  Gilbert,  58,  feature 
writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  died  Jan.  19  after  a 
heart  attack. 

An  authority  on  the  New 
York  theater,  Mr.  Gilbert  had 
recently  written  several  series 
of  articles  for  the  newspaper 
tracing  Broadway’s  past.  He 
was  a  former  drama  critic  and 
an  author.  He  had  published 
two  books,  “American  Vaude¬ 
ville,  Its  Life  and  Times’’  and 
“Lost  Chords,  the  Diverting 
Story  of  American  Popular 
Songs." 

Mr.  Gilbert  started  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  1917.  He  was  with 
the  New  York  Post,  the  New 
York  News  and  the  old  New 
York  World,  before  joining  the 
Telegram  in  1927. 

■ 

E.  A.  Oldham  Dies 

Winston  -  Salem,  N.  C.  —  Pri- 
vate  funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  this  week  at  Durham, 
N.  C.,  for  Edward  Alexander 
Oldham,  87,  former  editor  of 
the  Winston  -  Salem  Sentinel, 
who  died  in  New  York  City 
where  he  had  made  his  home 
for  some  time. 

He  was  a  native  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  but  worked  on  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  throughout  the 
state  as  editor,  correspondent 
and  columnist.  His  column 
“North  Carolina  in  New  York," 
was  a  weekly  feature  of  the 
WinstonJSalem  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  for  many  years. 


Fair  Play  in  Headlines 


•  The  modern  headline  writer  is  an 
ingenious  and  imaginative  fellow  who 
has  learnt'd  to  compress  the  gist  of 
a  news  story  into  compact  words 
taking  a  minimum  of  space. 

Use  of  words  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
or  headline  expediency,  however, 
occasionally  does  unintentional 
harm.  The  words  “beer  joint,”  for 
example,  may  not  seem  important 
at  casual  reading,  yet  they  may  be 
unintentionally  slighting  to  a  well- 
run,  orderly  establishment. 

Fit  well,  but  mislead 

The  words  fit  nicely  into  headlines, 
so  their  use  is  tempting.  Yet  they 
have  occasionally  been  used  in  news 


stories  where  the  premises  did  not 
sell  beer  at  all,  or  if  it  did  sell  beer, 
could  not  with  any  sense  of  fairness 
be  termed  a  “joint.” 

The  United  States  Brewers  Foun¬ 
dation  is  an  implacable  foe  of  any 
place  that  can  rightly  be  labelled  a 
“joint.”  Every  single  resource  at  our 
command  is  being  constantly  used 
to  weed  out  the  relatively  few  un¬ 
wholesome  places  for  the  protection 
of  the  va.st  majority  of  orderly  run 
licensed  premises. 

Fortunately,  the  actual  “beer 
joint” — the  place  that  defies  con¬ 
vention  and  all  rules  and  regulations 
—represents  less  than  5%  of  all  of  the 


establishments  holding  on-premise 
licenses.  These  findings  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  investigations  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Foundation. 

Often  an  injustice 

To  use  the  words  “beer  joint”  loosely 
is  an  injustice  to  decent  citizens  who 
have  pride  in  conducting  their  busi¬ 
nesses  on  a  high  moral  plane.  We 
believe  with  all  good  citizens  that 
“joints”  are  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  beer  industry.  Let  us  make  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  the  establish¬ 
ment,  in  question,  is  really  a  “joint” 
before  labelling  it  as  such. 
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Mich.  Program  Wins 
Industrialists’  Praise 


LANSING.  Mich. — Progre.ss  in 

community  relations  over  a 
two  year  period,  through  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  create  better 
newspaper-manufacturer  r  e  1  a  - 
tionships  and  to  further  plant 
city  advertising  in  member 
papers  of  the  Michigan  League 
of  Home  Dailies,  was  reported 
here  this  week. 

“Better  relations  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  especially  those  who 
produce  consumer  goods  has 
been  definitely  noted  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field  and  has  resulted  in 
greater  gains  than  would  have 
been  possible  without  our  pro¬ 
gram.”  stated  P.  V.  Elsberry, 
secretary  of  the  League,  in  his 
report  at  the  quarterly  meeting. 

Plant  City  Ads 

The  report  also  dealt  with 
plant  citv  ad  copy  used  by 
League  dailies  as  prepared  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  League  by  D.  D. 
McMahon  organization.  now 
known  as  the  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Corporation,  and  used  in 
almost  every  League  paper.  One 
member  carried  more  than  250,- 
000  lines  of  plant  city  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  advertising  in 
1947,  Elsberry  reported. 

One  or  more  conferences  with 
manufacturers  and  community 
leaders  were  conducted  in  nine 
League  towns.  Five  of  these 
meetings  were  regional  and  cov¬ 
ered.  generally,  the  entire  state 
of  Michigan,  it  was  emphasized. 
In  every  instance,  these  meet¬ 
ings  resulted  in  better  newspa¬ 
per  manufacturer  relations. 

The  most  recent  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  was  at  Coldwater,  Mich.,  at 
which  John  L.  Lovett,  manager, 
Michigan  Manufacturers  As.«o- 
ciation.  lauded  the  League  for 
its  contribution  to  the  wellbeing 
of  industries. 

“Sneak  to  your  editor  frank¬ 
ly.”  he  said.  “Speak  now  through 
both  advertising  and  news  col¬ 
umns  before  the  day  comes 
when  the  nublic  will  be  less 
easy  to  sell." 

Tells  of  Cold  Water  Plan 

John  A.  Kennedy,  president  of 
the  Branch  County  Industries, 
briefly  reported  the  results  of 
the  fall  proiect  sponsored  jointly 
bv  the  Cr>ldu'ater  Reporter  and 
Branch  County  manufacturers. 
He  said  that  facts,  pictures  and 
opinions  had  been  gathered  bv 
the  Reporter  for  a  well-rounded 
program  in  1948.  This  program 
will  include  three  full  pages  of 
newspaper  advertising  per 
month 

L.  Farle  Davidson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Coldwater  Re¬ 
porter,  spoke  on  the  significance 
'f  community  relations  as  the 
foundation  of  “Grass  Root  De¬ 
mocracy.”  A  full  page  ad  was 
displayed  at  this  meeting  which 
had  run  in  the  Coldwater  Re 
porter  Jan.  7  over  the  signature 
of  Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies.  The  ad  was  entitled: 
“Mr.  Editor,  We’re  in  Your 
Corner.” 

Lyle  Wooster,  vicepresident  of 
James  Heddons’  Sons  Co.,  out¬ 
lined  a  survey  that  has  been 


taken  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dowaqiac  Dailti  News  in  order 
to  obtain  material  for  their  1948 
campaign.  “Almost  every  indus¬ 
trial  employe  from  the  office  boy 
to  tho  big  boss  has  received  a 
questionnaire  from  the  News.” 
be  sa'd  “Housewives'  opinions 
have  been  sampled  by  phone 
and  we  have  been  able  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  almost  every 
organization  in  the  community.” 

Looking  ahead  to  the  ’48  com¬ 
munity  relations  program  in 
League  cities.  D.  D.  McMahon 
emphasized:  “We  hope  to  visit 
every  plant  in  the  26  League 
towns.  We  are  going  to  assemble 
facts,  take  pictures  of  interesting 
people  and  products,  and  sample 
both  plant  and  community  opin¬ 
ion.  I*  is  this  information  that 
provides  us  with  material  to  set 
up  a  continuing  program  of  bet¬ 
ter  community  relations  built 
around  newspaper  advertising.” 
■ 

Annenberg  to  Direct 
Jewish  Fund  Appeal 

Ivan  M.  Annenberg.  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  will  direct  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Distributors  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  nationwide  $250.- 
000,000  campaign  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  for  overseas  re¬ 
lief  and  reconstruction,  for  the 
upbuilding  and  security  of  the 
new  Jewish  State  in  Palestine 
and  for  aid  to  refugees  reaching 
the  United  States. 

Annenberg  has  called  upon 
publishers  and  distributors 
throughout  the  country  “to  rally 
behind  the  humanitarian  banner 
represented  by  the  agencies  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal.” 

■ 

Philadelphia  News 
Editorial  Is  Cited 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel. 
phia  Daily  News  is  the  recipient 
this  year  of  the  annual  editorial 
awai^  made  by  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  Square  Club  for  what  was 
adjudged  to  have  been  the  best 
editorial  published  bv  a  local 
newspaper  during  1947. 

At  the  annual  banquet  oi  the 
organization,  compost  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
who  are  affiliated  in  local  news¬ 
paper  work,  engraved  silver 
plaques  were  presented  to  Lee 
Ellmaker,  publisher,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Y.  M^ary,  writer  of  the 
winning  editorial.  “Lionizing 
Thugs  Aid  Crime.”  which  ap¬ 
peared  Sept.  30.  1947. 

■ 

A  Correction 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  magnesium 
metal  in  order  to  save  etching 
time.  The  plate  will  be  used  in 
the  page  form  in  the  steretoyp- 
ing  department.  John  Park,  Tri¬ 
bune  production  manager,  point¬ 
ed  out.  It  was  incorrectly  stated 
in  E  &  P  for  Jan.  17,  p.  16, 
that:  “The  Tribune  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  an  adaptation  of 
the  Higgins  Process,  whereby 
stereotyping  is  eliminated.” 


CNPA  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 

the  same  average  scale  in  ef¬ 
fect  on  these  newspapers  on 
Jan.  1,  1941. 

“Figures  concerned  with 
straight-time  hourly  scales  in 
effect  on  California  newspapers 
do  not  reveal  the  complete  me¬ 
chanical  labor  cost  picture.  The 
shortage  of  manpower  deliber¬ 
ately  created  by  union  policies 
skyrockets  overtime  costs  and 
encourages  the  payments  of  un¬ 
justifiable  bonuses  or  premium 
rates.” 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  retiring  bu¬ 
reau  chairman,  and  publisher, 
San  Mateo  Times,  charged  that 
the  studied  policy  of  the  ITU 
for  years  has  been  to  create 
such  a  shortage  of  printers  it 
could  get  away  with  unreason 
able  wage  demands. 

The  bureau’s  jam-packed  ses¬ 
sion  was  addressed  also  by 
George  McQueen,  Burlingame 
Advance  and  newly-elected 
chairman. 

Proof  that  the  printing  situa¬ 
tion  had  replaced  newsprint  as 
chief  interest  of  the  publisher 
was  found  in  the  throngs  about 
equipment  displays  and  in  the 
discussion  periods  of  both  daily 
and  weekly  publishers.  It  also 
was  manifest  in  one  of  the  four 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Off-season  periods  found 
throngs  about  displays  of  justi- 
fiers,  special  typewriters,  and 
photoengraved  newspapers.  Off- 
record  sessions  dwelt  on  tele¬ 
typesetters,  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  keyboards,  composing 
room  production  costs,  the  Hig¬ 
gins  process,  magnesium  plates 
and  other  products  of  what 
some  opined  might  prove  an  era 
of  transition. 

The  CNPA  resolution  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  printing  problem  “re¬ 
affirmed  belief  in  the  worthi¬ 
ness”  of  the  California  Poly¬ 
technic  College  school  of  print¬ 
ers  and  advocated  the  state  in¬ 
crease  funds  for  that  school  “be¬ 
cause  the  shortage  of  printers 
presents  a  severe  problem.” 

Vurgason  New  President 

Joseph  A.  Vurgason.  publisher 
of  National  City  News,  was 
elected  president.  Other  officers 
are  Carl  R.  Lehman,  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat,  and  Larry 
Freeman.  Delano  Record,  vice- 
presidents,  and  Clarence  R. 
Holies.  Santa  Ana  Register,  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

In  the  distribution  of  annual 
awards,  first  places  in  two  clas¬ 
sifications  went  to  two  papers 
published  by  E.  L.  and  Harold 
C.  Hayes.  "The  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-Herald  won  the  “General 
Excellence”  trophy  and  the  San 
Jose  News  was  first  in  best 
typography  competition. 

The  complete  list  of  first 
places,  with  daily  winner  named 
first,  weekly  second,  where 
separate  classifications  were 
possible,  follows: 

General  Excellence:  Mercury- 
Herald;  Beverly  Hills  Bulletin. 

Best  Front  Page:  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Arcadia  Tribune. 

Best  Editorial  Page:  Palo 
Alto  Times;  Crescenta  Valley 
Ledger. 


Outstanding  Disinterested 
Community  Service:  Baritou 
Printer-Review. 

Best  Special  Edition:  Burli*. 
game  Advance  and  El  Cajon 
Valley  News. 

Best  Newspaper  Promotion; 
Culver  City  Star-News;  San  Car¬ 
los  Enquirer. 

Best  Spot  News  Picture: 
Sacramento  Union. 

Best  Woman’s  Page;  Vallejo 
Times-Herald. 

Best  Typography:  San  Joie 
News. 

Best  Commercial  Printing: 
Times-Mirror  Press. 

Repeat  performers  from  last 
year,  ineligible  for  awards, 
were  the  Pasadena  Star  Newt 
and  the  Hemet  News.  Each  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  certificate. 

Presentation  of  a  plaque  for 
fire  prevention  activities  in  a 
national  competition  was  made 
to  John  Knezvich,  Palos  Verdei 
News.  Santa  Barbara  Newt- 
Press  won  second  or  third  place 
awards  in  four  classifications. 

The  new  record  for  attend¬ 
ance  was  set  with  681  persons 
present.  The  convention  was 
extended  to  four  days  to  provide 
adequate  time  for  sessions  of 
the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation,  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Service,  the 
Industrial  Bureau,  the  Home¬ 
town  Daily  Newspapers  and  for 
a  convention  preliminary,  the 
California-Nevada  State  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  annual  meeting. 

Flux  of  the  California  news¬ 
paper  situation  was  reflected  in 
the  convention  report  listing  41 
changes  of  ownership  during 
1947.  Nine  of  these  were  dailies. 

CNAS  (California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service)  re-elected 
Carlyle  Reed,  El  Cajon  Valley 
News,  as  chairman  with  Stan¬ 
ley  Wilson,  Mill  Valley  Record, 
vicechairman  and  Stanley  Lar¬ 
son,  Claremont  Courier,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Decision  to  expand  the  direc¬ 
torship  of  Hometown  Daily 
Newspapers,  promotion  organi¬ 
zation  of  newspapers  of  11 
western  states,  was  voted.  Clark 
F.  Waite,  president.  Southern 
California  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  is  chairman  and  J.  D. 
Funk,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook,  secretary-treasurer. 

Funk,  CNPA  newsprint  chair¬ 
man  before  becoming  president, 
forecast  some  easing  in  the  price 
of  black  or  grey  market  paper. 
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Ackerman  Says 
Visitor  Rules 
Bar  School  Aid 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  protested 
week  that  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  conduct  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  scheduled  in 

September. 

He  appealed  to  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Tom  Clark  to  modify  the 
regulations  which  provide  that 
visitors  must  pledge,  before  en¬ 
tering  the  United  States,  to  re¬ 
frain  from  any  speech-making  or 
propaganda  activities  unless  au¬ 
thorized  by  government  authori¬ 
ties. 

The  Rector  of  Central  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Venezuela,  Dean  Acker¬ 
man  pointed  out,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  a  list  of  jour¬ 
nalists  for  approval  before  invi¬ 
tations  could  be  issued  to  them 
to  attend  the  conference  at  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

“This  would  impose,”  Acker¬ 
man  said,  "such  restrictions 
upon  our  mutual  freedom  of  se¬ 
lection  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  invite  men  on  the  basis 
of  their  political  party  affilia¬ 
tions,  not  on  merit,  scholarship 
and  journalistic  distinction.” 

The  proposed  Institute  is  part 
of  the  plan  worked  out  by  Dean 
Ackerman  to  assist  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  journalism 
school  at  Caracas.  For  the  last 
two  weeks.  Dr.  Santiago  E.  Vera, 
Rector  of  Central  University,  has 
been  conferring  with  Dean  Ack¬ 


erman  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Vera’s  visit  disclosed  that 
a  visa  had  been  refused  to  Dr. 
Acosta  Saignes,  director  of  the 
Venezuelan  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  The  State  Department,  re¬ 
plying  to  inquiries  concerning 
Dr.  Saignes,  pointed  out  that 
former  members  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  party  as  well  as  active 
members  are  barred  under  the 
United  States  immigration  laws 
from  entry  into  this  country. 
Dean  Ackerman  said  he  under¬ 
stood  Dr.  Saignes  had  signed  a 
statement  declaring  he  is  not 
now  a  member  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  party. 

Justice  Department  spokesmen 
said  the  visitors’  regulations  are 
subject  to  change  before  a  final 
order  is  issued  about  March  15. 

Dean  A''kerman  said  he  had 
invitations  from  universities  and 
newspapers  in  18  countries  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  establishing  schools 
of  journalism. 

“We  shall  have  to  reply,”  he 
stated,  “that  so  long  as  academic 
freedom  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  we 
will  have  to  decline  to  assist 
them.” 

Professors  will  be  sent  to  Ca¬ 
racas,  if  that  plan  is  acceptable 
to  the  Central  University,  he 
added. 

■ 

Sports  Extra  Dropped 

Portland,  Me. — The  Portland 
fress  Herald  has  discontinued 
its  early  sports  edition  which 
was  hitting  the  street  about  9:30 
p.m.  The  racing  results  which 
were  featured  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  the  other  five  editions. 
Bowling  results  have  been  con¬ 
densed  and  are  published  in  the 
Evening  Express. 


Scott 

Modern 

Engineering 


The  Main  Driving  Shafts  and  Gears  of  Scott  Presses 
make  4  turns  for  every  printing  cylinder  revolution, 
instead  of  1  or  2  turns  as  heretofore.  The  4  to  1  ratio 
reduces  the  torsion  on  the  shafts,  the  load  on  the  bearings 
and  the  strain  on  the  gear  teeth  to  one-half  or  less. 

Combined  with  the  high  shaft  speed,  the  use  of  light 
weight  modern  heat-treated  and  hardened  Alloy  Steel 
Spiral  Miter  and  Bevel  Gearing,  with  automatic  lubri¬ 
cation,  produces  a  reliable,  efficient  press  drive  with¬ 
out  cumbersome  overweight  mechanism. 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other 
new  epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in  Scott 
Presses. 


W alter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


BIGGER  VALUE 
EVERY  DAY 


You  can  reach  more  people  than  ever. 
More  people  can  reach  you. 

Last  year  we  added  more  than  10,000 
new  telephones  every  working  day.  We’re 
doing  even  better  than  that  now. 

More  than  6,000,000  telephones — in¬ 
cluding  many  for  your  own  particular 
friends  and  neighbors — have  been  added 
in  the  last  two  years. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  people  get  so 
much  for  their  telephone  dollar  as  right 
here  in  this  country. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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N.  Y.  Publishers 

continued  from  page  7 

should  be  the  sole  judge  of  what 
goes  into  the  paper  as  news,  as 
features  and  as  editorials,  since 
he  is  an  expert  in  those  fields. 

“The  publisher.”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “.should  take  care  of  the 
bodv  while  the  editor  takes  care 
of  the  soul.” 

Marvin  reminded  the  pub- 
li.sher.s  that  it  was  the  editor 
who  owned  the  paner  in  the 
earlv  days  of  journalism. 

“It's  up  to  the  editor  to  main¬ 
tain  the  newspaper  as  a  saleable 
product.”  said  Earl  O.  Stowitts, 
managing  editor  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Recorder. 

ClifTord  J.  Nuhn.  executiv’e 
editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker,  spoke  up  for  “dual  in¬ 
telligence”  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher — he  should  insist  upon 
a  factual  product  and  be  able  to 
evaluate  the  editorial  job. 

“Editors  aren't  suppo.sed  to  be 
business  men.”  commented  A.  M. 
Learned,  managing  editor  of  the 
Genera  Times,  in  di.scussing  the 
training  of  young  men  for  news¬ 
paper  work. 

“■young  men  entering  the  edi¬ 
torial  department."  he  said, 
“.should  be  steeped  in  the  ideals 
of  the  business.  As  for  tho«e 
trained  for  business  office  work, 
they  should  be  taught  at  the 
very  beginning  that  the  BOM 
(Business  Office  Mustl  went  out 
with  hand.set  type.” 

Editor's  Needs  Recited 

Joseph  T.  Adams,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Uninn.  listed  among  the  editor’s 
needs;  A  full  cash  register,  a 
publisher  who  demands  more 
of  everything  an  editor  has.  an 
educated,  happy  and  cocksure 
staff,  enough  nav  to  stay  awav 
from  temptation:  leisure  and 
travel 

In  full  advocacy  of  one-man 
rule.  Vincent  S.  .Tones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Utica  Ohserrer- 
Dispatch  and  Press,  declared  au- 
thoritv  must  stem  either  from 
the  owner  or  the  agent  of  the 
owner.  An  editor  who  doesn’t 
seek  the  publisher’s  viewpoint 
on  questions  of  the  day  is  a 
fool.  Jones  insisted.  However,  he 
added,  the  publisher  must  give 
the  editor  full  support — “no  one 
should  be  able  to  bypass  the 
news  department.”  At  the  same 
time.  Jones  recommended  that 
the  publi.sher  be  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  what  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  doing. 

The  editors  wound  up  their 
meeting  by  winning  support 
from  the  publishers  for  a  New 
York  State  Freedom  Train  proj¬ 
ect  to  which  Governor  Dewey 
has  pledged  $50,000  of  state  aid. 
The  train,  bearing  historic  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  possession  of  the 
state,  will  stop  long  enough  in 
each  community  to  allow  all 
visitors  time  to  view  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  Gerald  H.  Salisbury, 
managing  editor  of  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  who  was 
named  chairman  for  the  project, 
reported  that  newspapers  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  sell  tie- 
in  advertising. 

Tripp  Hits  'One  World'  News 

At  a  joint  luncheon  meeting  of 
editors  and  publishers,  Frank  E. 


Tripp,  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  cautioned 
that  “no  other  medium  can  take 
the  place  of  newspapers  if  we 
remain  loyal  to  those  who  made 
us — our  readers.” 

“The  local  newspaper.”  he 
said,  “got  off  its  stride  when  it 
catapulted  into  One  World  and 
neglected  too  much  of  its  home 
work  .  .  .  when  it  buried  its 
brightness  and  chuckles  and  op¬ 
timism.  to  make  space  for  all 
the  aches  and  pains  of  people 
who  have  had  the  ague  since  the 
beginning  of  time  .  .  .  when  it 
left  out  sound  old  homespun 
American  philosophy  and  grass 
roots  common  sense  for  bales 
of  involved  proceedings  of  con¬ 
gresses  of  world  adjusting  state- 
mongers.” 

Readers  are  getting  fed  up  on 
other  people's  troubles,  he  as¬ 
serted,  and  “we're  going  hog- 
wild  by  trying  to  make  the  Hib- 
bardsville  Bazoo  an  interna¬ 
tional  prayer  book.” 

“We’d  better  find  all  the  room 
we  need  for  the  goings  on  of  our 
neighbors.”  he  warned,  “and  for 
more  smiles  and  less  gloom  and 
ballyhoo  of  impending  world 
disaster.  .  .  .  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  get  back  to  thinking 
American  again.” 

'Don't  Get  Panicky  ' 

In  direct  reference  to  radio 
and  television.  Tripp  advised: 
“Tell  the  truth;  tell  it  all:  fight 
for  the  right  to  tell  it:  die  for 
that  right  if  need  be,  as  others 
have  before  us.  Paint  the  barns, 
build  the  fences:  don’t  get 
panicky ;  don't  get  pushed  off 
our  own  back  porch. 

“And  for  God’s  sake,  say  some¬ 
thing!  Say  it  loud,  say  it  strong, 
.'ay  it  fearlessly — because:  that's 
the  greatest  advantage  we  have 
over  all  other  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  .  .  .  The  greatest  of 
all  things  the  readers  like  is 
.'ometking  the  newcomers  lack, 
the  newspapers'  right  and  guts 
to  say  what  it  thinks.” 

An  opening  remark  by  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  president  of  the 
Gannett  group  of  papers,  high¬ 
lighted  the  business  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  meetings.  The  Chicago 
strike,  he  said,  has  hastened  the 
day  for  production  of  newspa¬ 
pers  without  metal  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

In  the  printing  revolution 
which  has  come  too  fast  for  the 
industry  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
Gannett  commented,  newspapers 
will  be  composed  on  film.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  advised  adoption  of 
teletvpesetters  as  a  step  toward 
curbing  the  skyrocketing  costs 
of  the  composing  room. 

Session  on  Printing  Problems 

Mark  Ellingson.  president  of 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  reported  progress  in  rais¬ 
ing  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000 
a  year  for  printing  research  and 
announced  that  four  teletype¬ 
setters  are  being  installed  soon 
for  the  training  of  operators. 

For  five  hours,  more  than  100 
members  of  NYSPA  sat  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  to  hear  firsthand 
reports  on  the  ITU  contract  sit¬ 
uation,  see  the  methods  being 
used  to  produce  Chicago  news¬ 
papers,  and  learn  ways  to  cut 
production  costs. 

Discussing  the  rise  in  prices 
by  58  dailies  in  the  past  year, 
the  Circulation  Committee 


headed  by  M.  G.  Sullivan  re¬ 
ported  only  15  papers  in  the 
state  sell  for  less  than  five  cents 
a  copy.  The  committee  referred 
to  losses  suffered  in  some  cate¬ 
gories  and  noted  that  a  few 
newspapers  are  starting  out  on 
aggre.'sive  promotion  work  with 
carriers. 

“The  committee  has  a  report 
that  one  newspaper  contem¬ 
plates  offering  premiums  to  new 
subscribers,  a  practice  which 
was  wisel.y  abolished  by  news¬ 
papers  a  generation  ago.”  the  re¬ 
port  states.  “It  is  hoped  that  the 
report  is  false  and  that  evil  cir¬ 
culation  methods  of  other  days 
will  not  be  re-introduced.” 

Plans  for  Ad  Business  Told 
A  forum  conducted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Kemble.  Lockport  Union- 
Sun  &  Journal,  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 
pointed  up  specific  ways  in 
which  linage  is  being  developed, 
notably  by  use  of  material  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Retail  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA 

A  report  was  given  on  the 
plan  worked  out  by  Robert  T. 
Harrold.  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 
with  the  manager  of  a  chain 
store,  in  which  Saturday  promo¬ 
tion  of  Monday  offerings  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  52^'r  linage  gain. 
(E.  P..  Nov.  15.  1947,  page  14.) 

Eugene  J.  Brown,  general 
manager  of  Oneonta  Star,  de¬ 
tailed  that  paper’s  classified  sales 
plan  which  accounted  for  $78,000 
revenue  in  1947  with  a  staff 
which  consists  of  “a  manager 
and  a  girl  and  a  half.”  Credit 
lo.ss  is  less  than  I'"!,  Brown  re¬ 
lated.  and  65'";  of  the  ads  are 
sold  on  contract  basis.  Rural  cor¬ 
respondents  serve  as  agents.  In 
1945.  the  Star  ran  32.000  inches 
of  classified:  in  1946  it  ran  58,600 
inches,  and  in  1947  it  ran  78,000 
inches — 10  lines  to  the  inch. 

Kemble  showed  a  local  pres 
entation.  built  with  the  help  of 
Retail  Division  material,  which 
convinced  a  furniture-appliance 
store  owner  he  should  increase 
his  space  budget  from  $4,000  to 
87,600.  His  sales  went  up  47''^ 
Promotion  Bureau  Proposed 
Kemble  asked  the  publishers 
to  consider  establishment  of  a 
Promotion  Bureau  which  would, 
among  other  things,  maintain  a 
merchandising  program  to  help 
producers  in  various  localities  of 
New  York  State  to  plan  distribu¬ 
tion  within  the  state. 

“You  have  all  seen  Oregon  ap¬ 
ples,  Florida  grapefruit  and 
California  oranges  in  New  York 
State  markets,”  Kemble  argued, 
“but  have  you  ever  seen  Her¬ 
kimer  County  cheese?” 

Kemble  presented  figures 
showing  that  NYSPA  papers 
carried  375  million  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1946,  of  which  55 
million  lines  came  under  the 
general  classification. 

“Of  our  created  advertising 
linage,”  Kemble  explained,  “only 
Ifi'r  was  developed  by  our 
representatives  and  85%  devel¬ 
oped  by  our  own  offices.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  how 
important  this  income  is  to  your 
operation.  You  know  it  should 
be  protected  to  the  last  ditch.” 

Fanning  Elected 
William  L.  Fanning,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 


HE  CLICKS  IN  N.E. 

Harold  V,  Manzer,  Worcegtet 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette  (left), 
receives  a  new  camera  from 
John  L.  Coughlin  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  Occasion  woi 
a  party  at  which  New  Engload 
newspaper  admen  honored  Man- 
zer  on  his  election  last  week  at 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association. 

Westchester  County  Publishers. 
Inc.,  was  elevated  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  William  0. 
Dapping.  Auburn  Citizen-Adver¬ 
tiser.  Fanning  is  also  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Ne'v  vicepresident  of  NYSPA 
is  Milton  Miller,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Batavia  News.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  LeFavour.  Amsterdam 
Recorder,  was  reelected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Dewey,  Lilienthal  Speolr 

The  New  York  Associated 
Dailies.  49-year  old  organization 
of  the  small  city  papers,  elected 
Albert  B.  Engelbert,  Binghamton 
Press,  as  president:  Louis  Buisch, 
Hornell  Tribune,  vicepresident: 
and  Leslie  D.  Kimble,  Corning 
Leader,  secretary-treasurer. 

ANPA  President  David  W. 
Howe  of  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  was  a  guest  of  honor  at 
the  convention  dinner  at  which 
Governor  Dewey  chided  many 
of  the  Republican  publishers  for 
“kicking  him  around”  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  state  affairs  and  David  E, 
Lilienthal,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  said  the  press  "must 
work  to  keep  atomic  energy  free 
from  petty  politics  or  narrow 
partisanship.” 
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Crowd  Stands  in  Rain 
In  Homage  to  Daniels 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  —  Edenton  composing  room  page  after  page 


Street  Methodist  Church  was 
filled  for  Josephus  Daniels's  fu¬ 
neral  service  on  Saturday,  Jan. 
17  and  more  than  500  persons 
stood  outside  the  building  in  a 
cold  rain. 


of  editorials,  written  in  pencil 
in  a  script  about  as  bad  as 
could  be  imagined.  His  reg¬ 
ular  compositors,  Jim  Hayes 
and  H.  E.  (Barney)  Robbins, 
didn’t  have  too  much  trouble 


Many  prominent  persons  with  the  handwriting,  but  at 
were  among  the  mourners,  in-  times  even  Jim  or  Barney  had 
^^ing  the  widows  of  Presi-  to  call  for  help.  And,  at  times, 
Wilson  and  Franklin  D.  Proof  sheets  went  back  to  Mr. 


elding  the  widows  of  Presi-  to  call  for  help.  And,  at  times, 
Sents  Wilson  and  Franklin  D.  Proof  sheets  went  back  to  Mr. 
RMsevelt,  Gov.  R.  Gregg  Cherry  Daniels  with  blanks  left  for 
nf  North  Carolina,  other  state  him  to  fill  in  words  which  no 
officials  and  nearly  every  mem-  one  could  decipher, 
ber  of  the  North  Carolina  dele-  Mr.  Daniels  had  very  definite 
gation  to  Congress.  ideas  about  his  paper.  It  should 

Bishop  W.  W.  Peele  of  Rich-  carry  all  the  news,  he  said— 
mond  Va.,  who  conducted  the  and  it  did.  He  loved  the  Demo- 
service  said  that  “North  Caro-  cratic  Party,  and  he  praised  it 
Hna  never  produced  a  man  who  to  the  skies.  But,  if  a  Demo- 
excelled  in  so  many  lines.”  Mr.  cratic  office-holder  did  things 
Daniels  was  eminently  success-  which  didn't  meet  Mr.  Daniels’ 
ful  he  said,  as  an  editor,  lec-  approval,  that  office  holder  was 
turer  Navy  Secretary,  ambas-  singed,  scorched  or  burned,  de- 
sador,  moral  reformer,  church,  pending  on  the  seriousness  of 
man,  father  and  husband.  his  offense. 

c«j..  Names  and  Quotes 

Always  the  Editor,  jjg  wanted  his  paper  to  have 

Daniels  a  Legend  a  country-weekly  flavor,  with 

Rv  Herbert  O'Keef  names  galore;  quotes  from  even 

obscure  visitors;  complete,  folk- 
C£..  Raleigh  News-Observer  sy  coverage  of  news. 


man,  father  and  husband.  his  offense. 

c«j..  Names  and  Quotes 

Always  the  Editor,  jjg  wanted  his  paper  to  have 

Daniels  a  Legend  a  country-weekly  flavor,  with 

Rv  Herbert  O'Keef  names  galore;  quotes  from  even 

obscure  visitors;  complete,  folk- 
C£..  Raleigh  News-Observer  sy  coverage  of  news. 

_  „  He  didn't  want  his  reporters 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS  was  jq  depend  too  much  on  tele- 

about  the  busiest  legend  phones.  More  than  once  he 

North  Carolina,  or  any  other  from  the  newsroom: 


land,  ever  saw. 


“Sometimes  I’d  like  to  see  us 


For,  the  truth  of  the  matter  fa^e  out  all  our  telephones; 
is  that  Mr.  Daniels  became  a  then  you  people  would  have 
legend  long  yeare  before  he  to  see  the  people  you  are  talk- 
died  on  J^uary  15,  1948,  at  his  jpg  to;  then  you'd  write  descrip- 
home  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  tions  of  them,  you'd  be  able  to 

Jan.  If.  P-  91-  As  editor-pub-  ggg  them  while  you  talked  to 
lisher  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  them  and  you'd  be  better  able 
Observer,  the  85-year-old  to  question  them.” 


Daniels  was  as  beloved — and  as 


hard-fought-as  any  man  of  his  ^ay  at  the  office  during 

®  his  last  years  was  always  five 


„  ■  ,  .  to  six  hours.  Those  hours  at 

To  the  men  on  his  paper,  the  the  office,  however,  were  only 
seemingly  indestructible.  Mr.  jjjg  beginning.  He  usually  nap- 


Daniels  had  been  affectionately  pg^  fpj.  g  couple  of  hours  dur- 
call^  “The  Old  Man  for  years,  jpg  the  afternoon,  then  worked 

3t  home  for  five  or  six  hours  on 
"Old  Man  Joe,  ^  O.d  Man  ppg  q£  jhe  books  he  was  con- 
Daniels,  or  Mr  Daniels  To  tinually  writing.  That  is,  he 
many  of  those  hit  and  hit  hard  worked  at  home  unless  there 
by  the  truth  he  prmted,  he  was  ^gg  gome  function  in  Raleigh, 


any  number  of  other  things. 
Working  Editor 


or  Wilson,  or  Wilmington,  or 
Washington,  or  New  York,  that 


His  endless  activity  made  him  tie  wanted  to  attend, 
a  legend  to  his  own  men.  Many  Loved  the  Church 

a  young  reporter,  back  from  a  During  December,  the  cul- 


bip  out  into  the  state  under  tlm  tu^al  societies  of  North  Caro- 
OW  Man  swatchful  eye,  drooped  jjpg  held  their  annual  sessions 
wearily  while  typing  his  story,  jp  Raleigh.  Mr.  Daniels  had 
1^  reporters  own  wearing  been  interested  in  them  since 
^uently  might  be  accentuated  their  foundings,  and  never 
by  a  telephone  call  from  Wake-  missed  a  meeting.  During  the 
bright  three  days  of  their  sessions,  he 
^  tireless  Mr.  Danie^  on  the  ^j^  his  usual  stint  at  the  office, 
otoer  end  of  the  hue,  inquiring  then  took  off  for  the  meetings, 
M  to  developments  during  the  ^bich  lasted  until  11  or  12. 

About  8  on  one  of  those 
which  the  reporter  had  forgot-  pights.  newsmen  noticed  Spur- 
ten  m  his  own  absorption  with  gg^p  pields,  Mr.  Daniels’  col- 
day  s  events.  ored  chauffeur  and  “gentleman 

Daily  there  flowed  to  the  in  waiting”  outside  the  office, 
newsroom  bundles  of  clippings  They  asked  Spurgeon  if  Mr. 
from  Mir.  Daniels’  cluttered  of-  Daniels  were  at  the  office.  “No, 
nee.  The  Old  Man,  busy  at  his  sir,”  he  replied.  “I  lost  him  at 
desk  hours  before  some  of  his  one  of  those  meetings  and 
®en  even  awoke,  had  gone  care-  thought  I  better  wait  around 
Mly  through  all  the  State  here.” 

Wpers,  clipping  out  suggestions  Spurgeon  reported  the  next 
for  stories.  day  that  Mr.  Daniels  got  home 

Daily  there  flowed  to  the  on  his  own  about  midnight. 
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Although  Mr.  Daniels’  days 
were  filled  with  his  newspaper 
work,  and  with  his  work  as 
Cabinet  member  and  Ambas¬ 
sador,  all  his  secular  activity 
never  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground  his  love  for  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church.  He  was  an  ardent 
worker  in  Edenton  Street  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  Raleigh,  the 
church  in  which  his  funeral 
service  was  held.  Only  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  was  asked  to  deliver 
the  charge  to  new  ministers  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  first  lay¬ 
man  so  honored.  That  Confer¬ 
ence  elected  him  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Methodist  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
he.d  in  Atlantic  City,  N  J.,  this 
year. 

Religious — Except  in  Politics 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
clipped  from  the  News  and  O’o- 
server  a  story  about  church  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Raleigh.  As  was  cus¬ 
tomary,  he  pasted  the  clipping 
to  a  sheet  of  copy  paper  and 
scrawled  on  it  a  note  to  the 
news  department. 

“This  is  a  good  story,”  he 
wrote.  “Keep  it  up.  Get  more 
like  it.” 

And,  he  added,  no  doubt  with 
a  smile  as  he  scrawled  it: 

“Remember,  the  News  and 
Observe  Is  primarily  a  religious 
paper  —  except  in  campaign 
years.” 

His  love  for  the  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Democratic 
Party  was  equalled  by  his 
hatred  for  liquor  and  Republi¬ 
canism.  He  regarded  both  the 
latter  two  as  evils  to  be  blasted 
powerfully  and  frequently.  He 
was  a  personal  as  well  as  a 
political  dry. 

HLs  editorial  blasts  against 
the  Republican  Party  began 
years  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  vote — and  cost  his  mother  her 
job  as  postmaster  at  Wilson. 
N.  C.  His  father  had  died  when 
Josephus  Daniels  was  only  three 
years  of  age,  and  Mrs.  Daniels 
had  taken  the  job  to  .help  make 
both  ends  meet. 

Fought  for  Little  People 

Young  Josephus  had  become 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper  in 
Wilson.  He  blasted  frequently 
at  Republicans,  and  his  editor¬ 
ials  were  cited  by  Republican 
officials  when  the  time  came  to 
consider  a  .change  in  patronage 
at  the  Wilson  postoffice.  Friends 
interceded  for  Mrs.  Daniels — 
but  she  lost  the  job  anyway. 

Editor  Daniels  always  fought 
for  the  little  people,  the  work¬ 
ing  men,  the  tenant  farmers,  the 
children  looking  to  the  state  for 
their  education.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  he  teamed 
vvith  forward-looking  state  offi¬ 
cials  in  a  never-ending  cam¬ 
paign  for  public  education  for 
ail  children,  regardless  of  eco¬ 
nomic  status  or  race. 

He  gloried  in  the  fact  that  his 
paper  practiced  fully  the  faith 
in  organized  labor  that  it  ad¬ 
vocate.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  pressmen’s  union, 
and  three  years  ago  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
gave  him  a  pin  signifying  50 
years  of  honorary  membership. 

Only  a  year  ago,  he  appear^ 
before  committees  of  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  in  opposi¬ 


tion  to  a  bill  outlawing  the 
closed  shop. 

Even  though  North  Carolina’s 
school  system  continued  to 
show  improvement  through  the 
years,  Mr.  Daniels  never  stopped 
fighting  for  better  and  better 
schools.  He  hammered  away 
day  after  day  on  his  editorial 
pages. 

His  entire  life  was  an  active 
one,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
the  events  of  the  day  of  his 
birth  foreshadowed  the  fact  that 
his  life  would  be  spent  at  the 
center  of  things.  For,  on  the 
day  he  was  born  in  Washington, 
N.  C.,  May  18,  1862,  Federal 
forces  shelled  that  little  town. 

Mr.  Daniels  said  he  couldn’t 
remember  the  day  when  he 
didn't  want  to  be  an  editor. 
In  1878,  when  he  was  only  16, 
he  established  his  own  little 
paper,  the  Cornucopia,  in  Wil¬ 
son,  and  published  it  for  two 
years.  Then  he  became  local 
editor  of  the  Wilson  Advance, 
a  weekly.  Within  a  year,  he 
was  owner  and  editor.  He  had 
his  sights  then  on  a  daily  in 
a  larger  town,  and  decided  he 
needed  more  education,  so  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  University  Law 
School.  He  never  got  his  de¬ 
gree.  but  did  obtain  his  law  li¬ 
cense,  though  he  regarded  that 
as  only  a  means  to  an  end — be¬ 
coming  an  editor. 

In  the  fall  of  1885,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  State  Chronicle  of  Raleigh. 
He  managed  it  for  a  few  years, 
and  was  able  to  turn  it  into  a 
daily. 

The  early  1890’s  brought  hard 
sledding  financially,  and  he  had 
to  sell  his  paper  in  1893  to 
Thomas  R.  Jernigan,  who  later 
consolidated  it  with  the  News 
and  Observer. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  active  in  the 
Cleveland  campaign  in  1892, 
and  was  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  to  a  post  as  chief  clerk 
in  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  in  Washington. 

The  young  editor  had  been 
active  in  politics  for  some  years 
before  he  went  to  Washington, 
and  during  his  service  there,  he 
made  the  first  of  many  na¬ 
tional  contacts.  He  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  remained  thereafter 
a  close  friend  of  the  great  Com¬ 
moner. 

Bought  Paper  for  $6,800 

On  July  16,  1894,  the  News 
and  Observer  was  placed  on  the 
auction  block.  Mr.  Daniels 
bought  it  for  $6,800.  The  years 
since  then  tell  their  own  story 
of  what  he  did  with  and  for 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Daniels  had  been  elected 
Democratic  national  committee¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  in 
1896,  before  the  national  con¬ 
vention  at  which  Bryan  made 
his  famous  “Cross  of  (3old” 
speech  and  at  which  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Daniels  remained  as  na¬ 
tional  committeeman  for  20 
years. 

The  Raleigh  editor  was  one  of 
the  original  “Wilson-for-Presi- 
dent”  men,  and  Wilson  visited 
him  in  Raleigh  prior  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
in  1910. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  chairman  of 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Woes  Increase 


But  Jamestown 
Still  Gets  Paper 


Josephus  Daniels 

continued  from  page  59 


Jamestown,  N.  Y.  —  Every¬ 
body  from  General  Manager  J. 
Robert  Nelson  to  the  newest 
cub  on  the  Post-Journal  now 
knows  the  full  implication  of 
the  old  saw,  “It  never  rains, 
but  it  pours.’’ 

Since  Dec.  3,  when  its  30  com¬ 
posing  room  employes  walked 
out,  the  paper  has  been  batt.ing 
odds  and  getting  out  an  ever 
improving  paper,  its  staff  be¬ 
lieves,  now  considered  “nor¬ 
mal.” 

On  the  morning  of  Monday, 
Jan.  19,  with  the  temperature 
hovering  at  14  below  zero, 
Managing  Editor  John  A.  Hall 
found  new  trouble  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  as  he  entered  the  plant. 

He  found: 

All  telephones  in  the  build¬ 
ing  were  dead. 

Both  the  U.P.  and  AP  wires 
were  “dead”  and  had  been  since 
2:55  A.  M. 

Four  employes  were  absent 
because  of  illness. 

He  bundled  up  again  and 
went  overtown  to  a  telephone 
and  notified  officials  of  the 
Jamestown  Telephone  Corp. 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  com¬ 
posing  room,  make-up  duties 
and  the  fight  to  get  the  paper 
out  on  time. 

When  City  and  News  Editor 
L.  E.  Burdick  arrived  a  short 
time  later  he  was  faced  with 
more  than  the  usual  problem 
of  directing  his  staff  and  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  composing  room. 

He  made  arrangements  with 
Hotel  Jamestown  whereby  the 
newspaper  rented  a  room  with 
a  telephone  and  sent  two  re¬ 
porters  there  to  start  their 
day's  work  by  making  telephone 
checks.  One  of  the  first  things 
they  learned  was  that  a  water 
seepage  from  an  undetermined 
source  near  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  had  inundated  a  cable  cen¬ 
ter  and  shorted  the  wires  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  newspaper  plant 
and  put  300  other  telephones 
out  of  service  in  the  business 
area. 

With  both  wire  services  still 
dead  by  mid-morning,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  with  the  Buf¬ 
falo  oflSce  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  telegraph  editor 
went  to  the  telephone  company 
office  to  take  AP  news  by  tele¬ 
phone  from  Buffalo.  Later, 
when  one  line  was  opened  into 
the  P-J  office  shortly  after  noon, 
the  long  distance  dictation  was 
resumed  “at  home.” 

Despite  all  handicaps  en¬ 
countered  during  the  day  the 
paper,  a  normal  16-page  mid- 
January  Monday  edition,  was 
on  the  street  at  2:45,  only  15 
minutes  late. 


the  publicity  department  dur¬ 
ing  Wilson’s  successful  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Presidency,  and 
was  given  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

When  he  went  to  Washington, 
it  became  fashionable  to  heap 
ridicule  on  the  “country  editor” 
from  Raleigh.  The  ridicule 
reached  its  height  when  Secre¬ 
tary  Daniels  signed  an  order 
abolishing  “port”  and  “star¬ 
board”  for  left  and  right  in  ship¬ 
board  terminology.  The  idea 
seemed  ridiculous  to  the  old 
Navy.  Mr.  Daniels  took  the 
barbs  in  good  nature  and  never 
revealed  while  he  was  Secre¬ 
tary  that  the  order  actually  was 
proposed  and  prepared  by  the 
General  Naval  Board,  of  which 
Admiral  George  Dewey  was 
chairman. 

Another  of  his  orders,  the 
one  taking  alcohol  from  the  of¬ 
ficers’  mess  of  Navy  ships  and 
stations,  drew  the  fire  of  the 
Old  Navy,  but  Daniels  made  it 
stick,  l^en  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  United  States  would 
become  involved  in  World  War 
I,  Secretary  Daniels  began  pre¬ 
paring  the  Navy  for  action,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  pride 
to  him  that  the  Navy  carried 
2,000,000  American  soldiers 
overseas  during  that  war  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  man. 

It  was  during  the  Wilson  cam¬ 
paign  and  administration  that 
Mr.  Daniels  became  acquainted 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
was  his  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  dur¬ 
ing  those  years,  began  his  life¬ 
long  practice  of  calling  Mr. 
Daniels  “Chief.” 


Clothes  for  British 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Pat  Patterson, 
an  Atlanta  Journal  copyreader, 
has  solved  his  old  clothes  prob¬ 
lem:  he  ships  them  to  clothes- 
poor  newspapermen  in  England. 
The  plan  is  aided  by  Stewart 
Nicholson,  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalists,  2-4  Tudor 
Street,  London,  E.  C.  4,  England. 


Editor,”  “Editor  In  Politics,” 
the  two-volume  “Wilson  Era,” 
and  the  story  of  his  work  in 
Mexico,  “Shirtsleeve  Diplomat,” 
which  was  published  last  year. 
He  had  begun  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  another,  “Life  Begins 
at  75,”  and  had  said  he  was 
developing  ideas  for  a  volume 
he  piann^  to  have  released  on 
his  100th  birthday. 

He  had  only  one  serious  ill¬ 
ness  in  his  life,  the  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  which  brought 
death  to  him.  He  was  active  al¬ 
most  to  the  very  last. 

His  death  brought  tributes 
from  the  great  and  the  humble 
of  the  land.  He  had  fought  as 
Secretary  and  editor  for  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  military  honor  guard  at  his 
simple  funeral  was  composed  of 
two  enlisted  Bluejackets  and 
one  enlisted  Marine. 

As  the  last,  long  notes  of 
“Taps”  sounded  over  his  grave, 
a  reporter  said  to  a  man  stand¬ 
ing  with  bared  head  near  the 
grave: 

“I  suppose  this  is  the  biggest 
crowd  ever  to  attend  a  funeral 
here.” 

“I  reckon  so,”  the  man  re¬ 
plied.  “But,  he  was  about  the 
biggest  man  North  Carolina 
ever  had.” 


Classified  Ads 


Called  by  Roosevelt 

At  the  close  of  the  Wilson 
administration  in  1921,  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels  returned  to  his  editorial 
desk  in  his  cluttered  office  in 
Raleigh.  There  he  remained 
until  1933  when  Roosevelt  took 
office. 

President  Roosevelt’s  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Daniels  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Mexico  in  that  year 
brought  out  a  storm  of  unfa¬ 
vorable  comment.  Most  people, 
especially  the  Mexicans,  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  been  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  when  the  Navy 
shelled  Vera  Cruz  in  1914.  No 
one  knew  what  kind  of  recep¬ 
tion  he  would  receive  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  there  even  were  re¬ 
ports  that  Mexican  hotheads 
might  attack  his  train. 

But,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels 
went  to  Mexico  anyway.  They 
remain^  there  until  1941,  when 
he  resigned  because  of  Mrs. 
Daniels’  health — and  when  he 
left,  the  Mexicans  regarded  him 
as  the  Good  Neighbor  himself. 

After  his  return  to  Raleigh 
in  1941,  Mr.  Daniels’  days  were 
his  usual  busy  ones,  sadden^ 
immeasurably  on  December  19, 
1943,  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Addie  Worth  Bag.ey  Dan¬ 
iels.  He  edited  his  paper,  and 
continued  a  literary  job  he  had 
begun  in  Mexico — a  series  of 
books  telling  of  the  things  he 
had  seen  and  the  things  he  had 
done. 

In  the  series  were  “Tar  Heel 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  par  lina 
4  timas— .40  par  lina 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ML  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima — $1.00  par  lina 

2  timas — .90  par  lina 
4  timas— .80  par  lina 

3  linas  minimum 

Ooniit  approxlmataly  tva,  8  lattai 
words,  ona  Una. 

Forms  closa  Wsdnesdsj  noon. 
Thora  is  an  additional  charga  of 
15  cants  for  tha  usa  of  a  box  num- 
bar  on  aach  ordar.  Postaga  chargas 
incurrad  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  bo  billod. 

/Vo  torwara  all  mail  racaivad  tn  an- 
iwar  to  box  numbors  but  will  not  ba 
*asponslbla  for  raplias  that  ara  sant 
ro  us  addrassad  mcorractly.  Mail  to 
oa  callod  for  at  this  ofRca  will  ba 
laid  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
pleasa  addross  thorn  as  follows:  Box 
Sumbar.  EDITOR  B  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway.  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Announcement 


BEN  SHULMAN 
And  ASSOCIATES 


Announce  the  Appointment  o( 


HARVEY  MALOTI 


As  General  ManaRer  of  Theit 
Newspaper  Properties  Departmei! 


APPRAISALS  -  SALKS  -  FI.NA.NCI 


500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  S  y 
BRyant  9  1133 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

PubiishiiiK  -v  Pniiuut;  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Api>raisal  Compna; 
e  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS _ 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  puhlishers-broknri 
Box  527  San  Fernando,  Cllif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKUtt 
J.  A.  SNYDER.  9980  BraddockDt. 

_ Culver  City,  California. 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buyinf,  mI 
ing.  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  uy 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trsio 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  111 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INPORMATIOS 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Cslil. 


MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamtoa,  In 
York.  Established  1914.  Neyspspw 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 


Newspapers  bought,  told,  valsst 
Confldential  private  negotiatiois. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Timet  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  Twl 
Timet  Bldg.,  8t.  Petersburg.  Flstth 
PERSONAL  SERVICE  bscktl 
with  30  years’  experience  in  the  Weft 
Arthur  W.  Slypes,  625  Market  St, 
San  Francisco  5.  California. _ 


SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  Wett  8th.  Lot  Angeles  U,  OillI 
SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AOEnA 
Papers  bought,  told,  strict  eoalldssts 
A.  W.  Hoeklo,  Mgr.,  Roek  Hill,  I.  C 
WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  If 
former  publishwr  of  esperieaee. 


J.  R.  OABBERT,  8S8T  Orsngs  It 
Riverside.  Californis _ 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


_ NOTICES _ 

CARTOONISTS — The  best  informed 
artists  read  Pen  and  Brush  Newslet¬ 
ter  for  reliable  market  information  on 
magasinei,  syndicates,  books.  Three 
months,  $1.00.  P.  O.  Box  189  EP. 
Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 

AHENTION.  CITY  BEAT 

Wsnted;  True  Stories.  Yon  must  corns 
across  sn  occasional  great  human  in¬ 
terest  story,  In  polico  court,  domestic 
relstions  court,  or  elsewhere.  Send 
us  a  carbon  of  the  story  yon  flio,  or 
s  clipping.  If  we  enn  use  the  ides 
suggested  in  it.  ehnnging  all  names 
of  persons  snd  places,  ss  the  bssis 
for  a  story  in  TRUE  STORY  we  will 
pay  you  $25.  We  do  not  want  crime 
or  aensationnliim  for  the  cake  of 
crime  or  aeniationallsm.  We  do  want 
sonree  material  for  etories  of  people 
— their  conflirts,  troubles,  Inya. 

Helen  Dowdey,  Story  Editor 

TRUE  STORY 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17.  New  York 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY— $1,000,0« 
Raymond  Campbell  Co.,  Broken 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angelel,  (Ml 
EXCLUSIVE  western  daily,  comS 
seat  town,  excellent  equipment;  dMl 
answer  unless  well  financed.  Boi 
9044,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


I 


EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE 
20  years  young;  outstanding  in  “*1^ 
well  edited,  unlimited  poasibilitid 
under  aggressive  sales  promotm 
Oro.saed  $36,000  last  year  with  noji 
$10,000  cash  will  handle. _  Full  P*t 
ticulars  to  qualified  inquirers. 

90t6,  Editor  &  Piihlisher _ _  _ 

HIGHLY  profitable  Imperial  VJM  Mi 
weekly.  Cash  down  $25,000.  J.  L.  SW  nit 
2326  Cloverdale,  Los  Angelos  16.  Cx  >« 
$26,000  TAKES  CONTROL  of  ^  * 
ern  Oregon  connty-seat  semi-vMljl 
with  morning  daily  future,  in  Ststti 
fastest  growing  city  of  SO.OW 
Grossed  over  $12,000  as  a  weekly  # 
last  quarter  of  '47.  Over  2,000  nr 
serijdions  paid  during  last  2  inontn 
Ample  legitimate  newsprint  quoti. 
eompetifion.  Forced  to  sell  by  r” 

1.5.  $13,000  balance  of  stork  sw- 

able.  Box  9065,  Editor  &  PubliiW 
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TUBlimiONS  FOR  SALE 


T  weekly  class  newspa- 
lir  ia  city  of  50,000.  No  plant  or 
'■'inoent.  Tabloid  size,  printed  on 
?,Z8iine  stock.  First  issue,  5,000 
“ni,..  sold  out  on  ne^vsstands  in  four 
Sirs.’  Owner,  ill  health,  going  to 
ri^rids.  First  best  offer  takes,  asking 
J5  00O.  P.  O.  Box  752,  South  Nor- 
..'lit.  Conn. _ 


FOR  SALE 
At  $2,000,000 

NowspapeCi  circulation  over  50,000 
**  9030,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ANUbLtss  weekly  community 
mhi  serving  newi,  fast-growing  aec- 
Uomg  $85,000  gross;  nets 
im’oOO  per  year.  Owner  retiring. 

price  $25,000.  Write  Box  8010, 
Ejilor  t  Publisher. 


WlNThK  SUPPLKM14NT  to 
iiir's  Newspapers  for 

silt  now  available  upon  request 
jUj  BKOB.,  Biugliamton.  New  York 


JiijT  Bn  SOk.u  before  February  1. 
Ao'ini  daily  and  job  shop,  industrial 
till  17,000.  Best  offer  over  $45,000 
ales  it,  2  Linos,  Duplex,  Miehle, 
mils  Giant,  Kelly  B,  other  good 
Haipment.  Great  possibilities.  Pres- 
eti  owner  lacks  cash,  no  time  for  let- 
.(ft.  John  K.  Harrah,  Daily  News, 
Boplnss,  Louisiana 


MAY'S  BULLETIN 
TWO  MINNESOTA  WEEKLIES,  10 
lilei  apart,  unopposed  in  respective 
.gem,  grossing  $18,100,  net  $7,400, 
jriced  at  $22,500;  reasonable  terms. 
pilJ  INTEREST  in  Ohio  Daily, 
muing  $33,000,  priced  at  $12,000. 
lioopoted  in  town  of  3,000. 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  TWIN 
WEEKLIES  grossing  better  than 
JIOO.OOO  with  20%  net.  Circulation 
4,500.  Down  payment  of  $5,000  will 
hsdle. 

jOOTHERN  SEMI-WEEKLY  with  net 
g|  ^0,000,  county  seat  town  of 
(OOO.  Priced  at  $85,000. 

WLDEN  VALLEY  OF  TEXAS,  week- 
^  paper  grossing  $20,200,  priced  at 
115,000  including  brick  building. 

SEW  MEXICO  COUNTY  SEAT  news- 
piper,  60  years  old,  influential  and 
prosperous,  grossing  $18,296  in  1947 
viti  nearly  $10,000  net.  Priced  at 
110,000. 

WISCONSIN  COUNTY  SEAT,  Rcpub- 
ksn  weekly  grossing  $52,069  in  1947, 
Kt  $20,166.  Unopposed  in  town  of 
4,000.  Circulation  3,573.  Price  $65,- 
OOO  including  brick  newspaper  build- 
iif.  warehouse,  25  tons  newsprint  and 
11500  job  stock.  Terms  $40,000 
iovn. 

EAT  BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


WEEKLY — Eastern  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
iluive  field,  30  miles  from  Philadel- 
pl^  Established  75  years,  over 
1000,000  lines  advertising  yearly,  cir- 
alition  2,000  net  paid.  Average  gross 
Alt  3  years  over  $45,000,  net  $11,500. 
iRressive  management  can  greatly 
ztnsse  revenue.  This  is  an  unusual 
preperty,  type  very  seldom  offered  for 
uli.  Buyer  must  have  good  record  in 
uvipsper  field.  Owner  has  other  In- 
tettti,  will  sell  for  average  gross. 
05,000  cash  required,  balance  ar- 
uited.  Box  8981,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FOR  SALE  in  5,200  Mis- 
Kui  town.  One  of  two  weeklies  in 
‘9uty.  Has  local  opposition  but  a 
itfvelons  chance  to  build  up.  Oross- 
i|  $11,600,  can  be  bought  for  $10,500 
iQ  euh. 

LEN  FEIQHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


MECHAWICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

For  sale — 12  noe  "Z”  Type  Units 
with  four  double  folders,  reels,  dc 
drive;  arranged  two  lines  of  six  units 
and  two  double  folders;  late  news  de¬ 
vice  on  four  units;  available  imme¬ 
diately.  Goss,  Scott  and  Hoe  presses, 
both  unit  and  decker  type.  Write  for 
details.  New  stereo  and  composing 
room  equipment.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Co., 
400  \V.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 


HOE  CURVED  CASTING  BOX,  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
tinishing  and  cooling  macliiiie;  2244'’ 
cut-off,  7/16"  plate,  45  or  60  bevel. 
All  perfect  operating.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Mattia  Press,  Newark  4,  New 
Jersey.  Tel.  HUmbolt  5-1362. 


FOR  SALE:  One  X  Pattern  Hoe  Sex¬ 
tuple  Press;  23  9  16  cut  off;  angle 
bars  and  double  folder;  GE  Press  Con¬ 
trol;  50  H.P. ;  AC  drive;  40  years  old 
and  in  good  condition;  24,000  per 
hour  maximum  speed;  suitable  for 
small  daily  or  export.  Box  9043,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE  on  floor  at  present  loca¬ 
tion  8  page  Goss  Cox-o-type  Press, 
complete,  with  chases,  motor,  etc.  Will 
print  2,  4,  6  or  8  standard-size  pages, 
or  up  to  16  page  tabloid.  Available 
in  about  30  days.  For  full  particulars 
wire  or  telephone  The  Summit  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio.  WA-2167. 


COLOR  PRESS 

24  Cylinder,  12  years  old, 
available  at  once,  A  C  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


MODEL  31  LINOTYPE— with  4  mag¬ 
azines,  4  molds,  electric  pot.  Brand 
new,  due  for  delivery  in  June  or  Jnly 
We  won't  need  it.  Do  you  I  Write 
Box  8942,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  2234" 
32-Paqe  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2 1 1/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433 _ Inverness.  Florida 

NEW  EQUIPMENT— for  Press  and 
Composing  Room:  Hall  Form  Tables, 
Dump  Trucks  and  6  and  8-ft.  Steel 
Make-up  Tables;  Composing  Room 
Saws;  Galley  Cabinets;  Baling  Pres¬ 
ses,  both  hand  and  power;  New  Na¬ 
tional  36"  Hydraulic  Power  Cutters 
— best  new  cutter  on  market  and 
cheaper.  Prompt  deliveries.  Send  fo> 
illustrated  bulletin.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 

HOE  82-Page  Press,  3  Units  with  AC 
drive,  casting  equipment,  can  be  used 
as  16-page  press.  Write,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. _ 

KEMP  AUTOMATIC  gas  burner  with 
series  T  industrial  carburetor  for 
operation  in  4.000  lb.  stereotype 
metal  pot.  Entire  system  complete, 
ready  for  installation,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Removed  from  present  opera¬ 
tion  because  of  installation  of  electric 
heating  units.  Price  $850  f.o.b.  Ports¬ 
mouth.  New  Hampshire.  Address, 
The  Portsmouth  Herald,  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire. _ 


PONY  AUTOPLATE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

One  Pony  Autoplate  with  2244-inch 
cut-off  and  water  jacket  arch ;  one 
5-ton  stereotype  pot  and  practically 
new  Iron  Fireman  coal  stoker,  all  for 
immediate  delivery.  Good  equipment 
at  a  fair  price.  The  Charlotte  News, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

SKILL  DAILY  in  Southern  or  South- 
witim  state.  Substantial  cash  pay- 
xst.  Interview  at  your  convenience. 
Cisidence  respected.  Box  8927,  Edi- 
W  *  Publisher. _ 

*KALL  but  well-established  weekly 
»P«r  wanted.  Nice  community  more 
■•Psrtint  than  condition  of  paper  at 
JNwnt,  but  paper  must  have  future. 
JtWited  in  Southeast  or  New  Eng- 
No  middlemen.  Write  full  par- 
in  first  letter  to  Box  9060, 
"Sitor  St  Publisher. 


SHAW  ARMATURES 
For  Sale 

B'or  Electro-Dynamic  Motors 
1—7  Vi  H  P.,  850  R.P.M.,  230  Volt, 
29  Amp.,  Frame  2-S,  J22704,  Com¬ 
pound  wound. 

1: — 80  H.P.,  R.P.M.  475950,  230 

Volt,  290  Amps.,  Frame  E  30-S, 
S32074,  Compound  wound. 

Also  bearings  for  80  H.P.  motor. 

Box  9051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-ineh  rolls.  Tele¬ 
phone:  New  York  City — ORcliard 

4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT 

Standard  quality  rolls  or  sheets.  Otbei 
papers.  The  Paper  Merchants'  Com 
pauy,  147  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  CHelsea  2  4603. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  sise  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian 
or  European.  For  immediate  and  fu 
ture  deliveries.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wal 
Street,  New  York  City.  ‘Telephone 
HAnover  2-0165. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  sis- 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8884,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT.  5.000  tons,  3:1"  foreign 
newsprint  below  current  market  price, 
also  3,000  tons  unbleached  sulphite 
pulp,  both  June  delivery.  The  Paper 
Merchants’  Company,  147  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York. _ 

64-PAGE  GOSS  Straightline  Web 
Press,  with  double  folders  and  A.C. 
motor.  Immediately  available.  23-9/16" 
sheet  cut.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. _ 

TO  SELL  OR  BUT  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  0.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

ROUSE  band  saw  with  one-quarter  H. 
P.  Motor,  A.  C.  220  V.  60  Cycle,  Sin¬ 
gle  Phase,  automatic  feed,  material 
gauge.  Good  Condition.  Bargain  for 
quick  sale.  Herald-Leader,  Lexington, 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

High  Speed,  40  page  press,  23  9/16" 
cut-off,  AC  drive.  Compensa.tors  for 
comics. 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page:  2-fo-l  ratio;  available  im¬ 
mediately. 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  Pol  &  Feeder,  Mohr  saw, 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  main  3  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines  and  mats,  AC  motor. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Decit  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off  tor  colored  comics;  all  black  or 
circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16 — Pa.ge  Straight,  32  collect  22^/4  in. 
cut-off.  AC  Drive,  Double  width, 
Double  Folder,  Electric  Hoist,  Jones 
tensions,  stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BKyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  i’rissfs 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  &  L'lirvi-il 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42iid  .•'Iret-t 
New  York  18,  New  York 


MODEL  A  DLPLtX 
For  Immediate  Delivery 
Can  be  seen  running  daily ;  excellent 
condition,  full  equipment,  priced  rea¬ 
sonably.  Also  have  t»o  linotypes,  much 
job  and  net^'spaper  equipment  nut 
needed,  due  to  merger. 

D.\ILY  CHIEF 
Winter  Haven.  Florida 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  ^ving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  msintenanee,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Raee  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  eqnip 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
'ocal  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

(160  Bergen  8t.,  Brookljn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel:  MAln  2  22%l 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Ine. 

See  our  ad  on  page  56 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES,  roUry,  fiat 
bed,  magaiine  or  gravure;  stereotype 
and  oomposing  room  machinery. 
Walter  W.  Moio  Oo..  400  West  Madi- 
ten  Btroot,  Ohieago.  Illlneii. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Prastst 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1$ 
Telephone:  BRyant  B-118S 


WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino¬ 
types,  Intertypes,  Monotypes,  Printing 
and  Newspaper  presses. 

PAYNE  Sc  CRAIG  CORPORA’nON 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York _ 


WANTED 
Power  Cutter 

Capable  of  taking  65V4'  sheet.  Must 
be  tme.  Give  age  of  Cutter,  price  and 
other  details.  Box  9029,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CHASES  I  Who’s  got  Chases!  We 
need  12  to  16  Stereotype  chases. 
(New  or  Used).  Must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Printed  page  dimensions 
98.4  ems  by  126  ems.  Centre  Times, 
State  College.  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED 

GOSS  OR  HOE  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY 
M.4T  ROLLER.  AC  Motor  Drive.  Mnst 
be  in  good  condition.  Give  age,  price 
and  delivery.  Box  9056,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  Sb  JelTerson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  I  HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


VVAAiC.!)  XU  liUt  :  tlall  Unm- 

era,  Wbirler,  and  Ktcber  ur  larger 
Bile.  Must  be  in  guud  cuuditiun.  Write 
full  details  to  Uux  328,  Oreenwood, 

MiBSiBHippi. 


WAhXED 

QUtlS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13 H  inch  printing  diameter 
21H  inch  cnt-off  or  deck  for  same, 
(live  fall  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

JOB  ■  PRINTING 
ENGRAVING 


_  newspaper  services 

FKKE  L.XNCK  .AKTIM’  lor  newspa¬ 
pers,  trade  journals,  iiiariazines,  etc. 
Experienced,  bpots,  lllustrat.oiis,  car¬ 
toons.  littering  etc.  ‘Vou  state  yonr 
needs — I  till  tlieni."  Low  reasonable 
rates.  Box  9071.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.New  iuUk  Ee.XTLKE  A.SSIU.N- 
ME.NT.S  handled  at  your  prevailing 
spare  rates.  Ae«s  about  bonieiowners 
working,  studying,  visiting  (iothain 
written  with  personal  touch,  to  fill  your 
needs.  Box  9u32.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


MOKE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU I 


Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Sarviea  is  so 
profit-packed — 1.  It's  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  stalT-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big,  fast- 

f owing  Want  Ad  department.  8.  P  A 
ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  today 
for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Sereice 
that  makes  you  more  money. 


COMBINATION'  advertising  solicitor- 
reporter  to  build  tip  farm  page  on  pro¬ 
gressive  E.astern  seaboard  daily.  Per¬ 
manency  and  advancement  assured  for 
a  prodiiepr.  along  with  top-notch  co¬ 
operation  from  our  advertising  and 
editorial  departnienfs.  Box  9048,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


E.N.PEK1E.NUEU  auceiliBiiig  BUlesiuau 
and  copywriter  for  central  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Daily  Newspaper.  25  to  3.5 
years  of  age.  Minimum  salary  $50.00. 
If  acceptably  qualified,  would  be  worth 
more.  Fine  City,  established  accounts. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  increased 
remuneration.  Write  Sid  Lerman, 
Laconia  Evening  Citisen,  Laconia. 
New-  Hampshire,  at  once 


IN  A  FIFTY  thousand  population  city- 
in  Ohio  there  is  an  opiiortunity  for  a 
good  dis])luy  advertising  salesman  who 
IS  looking  for  a  permanent  position 
with  advancement  [lossibilities.  Give 
full  details  first  letter.  Box  9022, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


C’OMPO.srriON,  stereotyping.  Engrav¬ 
ing  for  new  spiijier  use  only.  Compo¬ 
sition  and  stereotyping  on  books, 
mugaziiies.  newspupers  and  general. 
Paper  and  printing  fueilities  for  tab¬ 
loids.  Paper  troiililes  .'  Perhaps  we  ran 
print  your  .''unduy  tabloid  supplement 
-no  color.  Bo.x  90.>9.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


KOTAKV  T1.ME  AVAILABLE 
Hoe  press,  21*ai”  Cutoff,  up  to  48 
pages,  quarter  of  half  fold.  Your 
form.s  or  ours.  We  have  soiiifl  stock. 

PIONEER  GLOBE  PRINTERS 
420  So.  6tli  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  8S,  Florida 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

.4D V  ER  1  i til .\G  .MA-N.AGER  to  Head 
local  display  staff  on  fast  growing 
.South  Florida  Daily.  Experience  in 
highly  competitive  field  essential. 
Salary  open.  Submit  |ilioto,  refer¬ 
ences.  and  full  details  first  letter. 
Miami  Beaeb  Sun-Star,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGElt  for  grow¬ 
ing  chain  of  weeklies  in  large  East¬ 
ern  city,  aiiprnaching  lOOM  circula¬ 
tion.  State  references,  salary.  Box 
90fi7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  .SOLICITOR  wanted. 
Energetic  but  not  “pressure-minded”, 
on  ABC  semi-weekly  with  excellent 
field.  Moderate  salary  with  oi>por- 
tunity  for  self-advancement.  State 
qualifications,  salary.  Leader-Enter¬ 
prise.  Montpelier.  Ohio. 


AN  EXCELLENT  situation  is  open  for 
an  advertising  salesman  experienced 
in  business  page  type  of  selling.  Per¬ 
manent  job  located  in  New  York 
State.  Box  8995,  Editor  Sc  Pitblisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Mid-west  evening  and  Sunday  seeks 
top-notch  man  to  head  good  classified 
department.  Ideal  city,  exclusive 
field,  one  of  countries  leading  want-ad 
papers,  excellent  ojiportiinify  for  a 
producer.  Box  9004.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Capable  young  man  with  family 
to  handle  all  phases.  Small 
city  daily,  expanding  distribu¬ 
tion.  Must  understand  boys, 
little  merchant  system.  Connec¬ 
tion  permanent  for  right  man. 


Write  or  Wire 

PUBLISHER 


EVENING  OBSERVER 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ACE  REPORTER  WANTED 


who  can  handle  with  enthnsiasm 
spei'ial  assignments,  make  invest¬ 
igations.  write  with  penetrating 
analytieal  knowledge  on  city  gov¬ 
ernments,  etc.  Must  l>e  A-1  ]>er- 
sonally,  sober,  fearless  and  able. 
Name  your  pay.  .Send  clippings. 
Give  references.  Box  9049,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORUL 


CAPABLE,  aggressive  city  editor.  Pre 
frr  one  with  experience  on  small  or 
medium  New  York  state  paper.  Must 
be  able  to  take  complete  charge 
Splendid  working  conditions,  perma 
nent.  good  salary,  and  possibilities  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details,  enclos' 
photo  and  references  in  first  letter 
Box  9014.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cl)MBIN.\TU)N  farm  reporter-adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  ean  make  iiermanent 
connection  on  liveware  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  daily.  Leads  furnished  for  news 
■and  ads — you’ll  get  eoo|ieration  here. 
Box  9047.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WA.NTEl):  ADVKRTLSIXO  MAN.  ex- 
pi-rienced  in  lay-out  and  copy  writing, 
by  growing  daily  with  department  of 
3’  in  Mississiiipi  city.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  experience,  references,  age,  salary 
desired.  Box  9038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  wanted  to 
sell  display  advertising  for  leading 
newspaper  in  large  eastern  cjlT- 
Knowledge  of  retail  merchandising 
and  advertising  desirable.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  This  is  4  grand  opportunity  for 
the  right  person.  Write  comprehensive 
letter  to  Bax  8952,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MA.NAGKK  and  Assit 
f,int  Circulation  Manager  wanted  im¬ 
mediately  for  fast  growing  newspaper 
in  community  of  300.000.  Generous 
bonus  arrangement  or  salary  to  suit 
individual.  Reply  Box  9028,  Editor  & 
Pit  blisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  28-35 
fur  small  daily  in  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion.  Must  have  ear  and  furnieh  re¬ 
ferences.  Give  full  details  and  salary 
expected.  Box  8938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATOR  for  leading 
intermoiintain  daily.  Exceptional  op¬ 
portunity.  offering  good  future  possi¬ 
bilities  for  energetic,  aggressive  man 
between  30  and  40  of  proven  ability. 
Should  be  callable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  circulation  organising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  snpervision  in  rural  and 
ronntry  territory.  Must  be  free  to 
travel.  Give  complete  details  on  ex¬ 
perience  with  references  and  photo¬ 
graph,  stating  salary  requirements 
Reply  Box  8931,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


\  .\EW  EDITOR  understanding  How 
of  copy,  planning  p.iper  for  niininium 
overset,  editing  telegraph  and  local 
copy,  directing  and  developing  staff 
for  maximum  local  coveragi'  and  (ea- 
tiires,  offers  challenging  opportunity 
for  man  with  ideas,  who  wants  to  re¬ 
design  department  under  a  new  man¬ 
agement.  Daily  News,  Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


Furnished  Apartment 
or  TOPS  OPERATOR 


Trade  plant  specializing  in  nation 
ad  work  holding  live-room  furniiki 
apartment  for  competent  operstU 
Night  scale  $2.32.  Vacation,  7 
holidays.  Write  qualifications. 


CONIBlN.-kTION  getieral  and  sports  re¬ 
porter,  20  to  28  years  old  for  work 
on  6  day  daily,  4300  eireiilation.  Pre¬ 
fer  some  experiiuiee.  Transcript. 
Little  Falls,  Minni-sot.-i. 


CRAFTSMAN  TYPE 
24  N.  Jefferson  Street, 

_ Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

tiUDD  OPPORTUNITY  for  combij 

tion  news  photographer-engraver  q 
midwest  newspaper.  Box  9u62,  Uj. 
tor  .V  Publisher. 


W  ANTED— LINOTY  PE  UPEKAT 

and  machinist-operator.  5  day,  37), 


EDITOR  for  one  of  the  mid-west's 
finest  and  most  prosperous  weekly 
newsi)apers.  Require  man  with  well 
rounded  news  background  looking  for 
long  time  connection  and  w-itli  genuine 
liking  for  small  city  associations.  No 
advertieing  or  olhi’r  business  duties. 
Straight  editing  and  reporting  with 
ample  assistance.  Weekly  editions  aver¬ 
age  a  fight  26  pages.  Please  air  mail 
full  details  of  experieno(“.  State  age, 
salary  requirements  and  enclose  re¬ 
cent  photo.  \  peenianent  high  class 
opening  for  a  better  than  average 
man.  Wire  or  write  Box  9079,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


hour  week.  Union.  Good  leik. 
Housing  available.  Wire  or  pid, 
collect.  Cape  Cod  Standard-Tinu, 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 


WANTED  —  Linotype  operators,  q 
men,  newspaper  composing  room  u. 
cbinists  for  various  New  York  8ua 
newspapers.  Write  New  York  Suu 
Publishers  Association,  The  CtitU, 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 


EDITOR  for  only  daily  in  town  of 
8.000.  Pennsylvanian  preferred.  Fine 
eonimiinity  in  rolling  seetion  on  .'Sus¬ 
quehanna  river.  Start  soon.  Write  or 
phone  Dan  Himmen,  Morning  News. 
Danville,  Pennsylvania. 


LDlTtlR  for  Miildle  West  Company 
magazine.  .Must  he  college  graduate; 
some  I'xperienee  desirable,  hut  not 
esMuitial.  Box  9078.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOia 


ALL  DEPARTMENTS— FRONT  AS: 
BACK — Non-Union,  pormanent.  T* 
all  first  letter.  Viri^nla  Press  ^toeis 
tion,  Virginia  Bldg.,  Richmond  11,  Ts 


OPPORTUNITY  of  a  lifetime  ti 
young  man,  experienced  or  inexperi- 
eneed.  Can  come  to  us  with  intestiN 
of  learning  every  phase  of  husineii  q 
rapidly  as  possible,  taking  execatin 
position  within  two  to  three  years  isi 
gradually  acquiring  m.ajor  ownerihij 
interest.  Excellent  ABC  weekly  uf 
well-equipped  printing  plant  doin|  |  mgp 
volume  of  other  interesting  pablics  I 


EDITOR-WRITER,  with  food  experi¬ 
ence,  for  established  national  grocery 
trade  journal  published  in  Chicago. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  ean  write,  knows  editorial  make¬ 
up  and  wants  to  he  his  own  boss.  Give 
age,  present  salary,  experience  and 
references.  Box  9039,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


tioii  work  in  one  of  the  most  attrstf. 
ive  5,000  population  eoinmunitiq, 
near  metropolitan  area,  eastern  Orsit 
Lakes  region.  Send  complete  inforau. 
tion.  Pay  not  high  at  start.  Hinn 
long  and  hard.  Prefer  veteran,  ed- 
lege  graduate.  Box  9018,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


GIRL  TO  WRITE  social  items,  wo 
men’s  page  news  for  small  midwestern 
daily.  Fine  opportunity  for  alert 
girl.  State  training,  experience,  per 
sonal  haekgroiind.  Box  9000,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  regional  post  on  np- 
stafe  New  York  daily,  man  or  woman. 
Only  limited  experience  required.  Box 
9040.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  photo¬ 
graphic  service  requires  aalesmsi, 
for  commercial  department.  Cos- 
tacts  with  pnblie  relations  eons- 
eils,  publicity  directors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  preferred  but 
not  essential.  New  York  terri¬ 
tory.  Write,  giving  experienes, 
age  and  salary  expected.  Box 
8974,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  several  years’experl- 
enee  general  assignments,  small  town 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  write  good 
copy  and  know  nc’.vs.  Sports  or  pho¬ 
tography  experience  preferred.  This 
is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  right 
m.an.  Expansion  offers  ehanee  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  full  details,  enclose 
photo  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Box  9015,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  addi¬ 
tional  permanent  income  available  for 
a  man  or  two  with  good  personslitj 
now  selling  to  elrenl.ation  msnsyeti 
of  dailies  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  sad 
North  East  States.  The  product  il 
Carrier  Boy  Insnranee  hacked  by  eoi- 
sistent  advertising.  Ilnx  8988,  Editot 
A  Publisher. 


STRAIGHT  REPORTER  and  eombiii- 
ation  reporter-deakman,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  Good  working  conditions, 
Ideal  place  te  live.  TImei-News,  Twin 
Falla.  Idaho. 


WANTED —  top-flight  city  hall,  cham¬ 
ber  commerce  reporter  of  two-fisted 
ability  to  do  straight  news  and  back¬ 
ground  material,  special  features.  Box 
90.')0.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


W.WTED:  Experienced  sports  writer 
for  West  Virginia  daily.  State  age. 
education,  marital  status,  experience 
and  minimum  salary  expected.  Also 
enclose  picture.  Write  Box  9035, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WE  H.4VE  GOOD  opportunity  for  re¬ 
porter  lacking  itchy  fi'i't  willing  tn 
t  ike  root  on  snappy  staff  in  craeker- 
jaek  city  of  2.7,0(10.  Pnfer  young, 
single  Veteran  or  college  graduate. 
Don't  aiqily  if  you  can't  come  for 
interview-.  State  expected  salary,  full 
background  and  enclose  reer-nt  l>hnto 
with  aiiplicntion,  A1  Spiers.  Editor, 
Xews-Dispatcli.  Michigan  City.  Tnd. 


VOl’.NG  M.V.N’  FOR  trade  jinper  news 
reporting,  editing  and  makeup.  Op 
P'lrtunity  for  advancemeut,  .'^tale  cilii- 
ealinn.  experience  and  minimum 
salary.  Box  9040,  Ed'tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


•ADVERTISING  or  business  manager. 
Age  35.  Capable  and  dependable  wiU 
thorough  background  of  newspaper 
work.  Seek  permanent  position  on 
small  city  daily  with  possible  later 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  intereit  in 
the  newspaper.  Comprehensive  experi¬ 
ence  including  managerial  duties  on 
paiiers  from  smail  city  to  metropolitan. 
Box  8936,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER;  former  pub- 
lish(w;  owner  of  plants  merchsndiniil 
offiee  supplies  and  equipment;  cresting 
fine  printing  and  advertising  eopT- 
Skilled  reporter  and  editorial  writer. 
Now  completing  nationally  importsst 
project  in  public  relations,  econonje 
analyses,  publicity  (non-governm»ntsll 
at  top  executive  level.  Available  Inns*' 
diately  off  the  Eastern  Seaboard  •* 
one  who  can  ntilise  talent,  energy, 
lodgment  and  personality  to  tbs  vW 
of  around  $10,000  per  year.  Box 
8914,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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- SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

JlA.NAUc.ii  wall  outstaud- 
“ /  jtiord,  uow  tiuplojuU,  scuks  ud- 
iiceiueut  to  Kiowiiit;  liidd,  j.UOO  cir- 
glaliou  up.  'iUoi'uuglily  iauiiliur  witU 
Id  (lvpurimi.uls  iiicludiug  iiiecuauical. 
All  S»u7j,  t-dilur  ik  Publisher. 

MauaKer  or  Publiahera  As- 
uitaut.  Preaently  employed  as  general 
sinagpr  afteruoou  daily  and  radio 
itatiou.  Uood  record  as  producer. 
Proren  leaderahip.  Knowledge  of  all 
nliaaea  of  newspaper  operation.  lieTeral 
l(gti  experience  as  advertising  man¬ 
ner.  Interested  in  change  early  in 
lj4g.  Correspondence  or  interview 
.trited.  Box  8998.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
pOBUSatK  •  AUVKKT1S1.no  M.A .N, 
jj;  B.S.  ilurketing,  New  York  L'ni- 
teiaity;  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales- 
jorvey,  layout-copy;  Advertising 
uency  Kescarch;  available  now  fur 
eiKUtive  advertising  position.  Box 

*182.  Editor  &  Publishing. _ 

IjilSKU  -YNU  TK..viNKU  fur  newspa- 
wr  work  with  lo  years’  experience  on 
iBsll  daily,  man  of  3j  desires  change. 
Freteutly  holds  position  as  business 
nioager,  rising  through  ranks  of  re- 
portiag,  advertising,  circulation.  Cul- 
.(|e  trained.  .Ydinirably  suited  for 
auiness  manager  or  publisher’s  assist- 
ut.  Will  go  anywhere  where  oppor- 
'.aaities  exist.  Box  9U7U,  Editor  k 
iYblisher^ 


JiJWSPAPEK  Artist  —  experienced 
UlutratioDs,  Cartooning,  Caricature, 
Uyont.  Can  use  airbrush.  Mow  located 
Cbicago.  Box  8930.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


display  riALES.MAN  and  Classified 
Ytaager — 11  years’  experience;  age 
SJ:  married;  cajiable;  ambitious;  $,‘>u- 
ttO.  Box  90’20.  Editor  .V  Publisher. 


CUs.-dtlEU  .M.VN.YtlEi;  or  .Vs-si.".!- 
ut— I’eiiiale.  age  37.  Thorough  work- 
knowledge  all  iiIuim  .s  of  classilied 
ntluding  personnel  and  management. 
g|e  and  small  news;iapers.  Present 
pnition  lins  no  further  oi>iiortunil.v 
(or  idvancement.  What  can  you  offer? 
3«i  9068.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

rOl'.Nlj  .'l.YN  with  3 '/g  years  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  exjierietire,  steady,  am- 
jitioua.  Want  ehange  from  1‘20.\I 
iaily  to  advertising  manager  of  small 
uily  on  salary  and  eoniniis.sion  basis, 
hutsnding  on  layout,  copy  and  sule.s 
ibility.  Box  9066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  |  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AkiEUT,  youug  newspaperman  with 
metropolitan  experience  seeks  sports 
writing  or  editing  post  on  small  city 
daily.  Army  veteran,  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Will  go  anywhere  in  United 
Stales  or  Alaska.  Box  8994,  Editor 

Je  Publisher. _ 

As&UCi.ATE  EUprUK  on  national 
magazine,  copy  and  production  chief, 
seeks  similar  work  in  book  or  maga¬ 
zine  publishing.  Managing  book  edi¬ 
tor,  manuscript  to  bound  book:  re¬ 
write,  copy-editing,  copy  preparation, 
production,  typography,  design,  unit 
cost  control,  scheduling;  magazine  and 
pamphlet  editing,  rewrite,  layout,  de¬ 
sign,  production,  scheduling;  some  fea¬ 
ture  writiug;  general  editorial  writing; 
limited  public-relations  work;  pub¬ 
lisher’s  reader.  Box  8997,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A'rTEN’TIOM  SOUTHERM  OAIM- 
FORNIA  EDITORS — Oopyreader,  84, 
college  grad.,  large  and  small  daily  az- 
perience.  Box  89‘36.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.YTTEN'i'iON  Florida  Editors  1  Experi¬ 
enced  woman  reporter  wants  perma¬ 
nent  liome  in  Florida.  What  jobs  have 
you  open,  small  or  large  papers  I  Box 
91169.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  FOR  WEST  COAST 
KEPKESENTATION'  of  eastern  publi¬ 
cations  or  for  responsible  job  in  San 
Francisco  area.  Am  38,  with  16  years’ 
experience  as  writer-research  man,  first- 
rate  academic  commercial  background 
Presently  employed  in  New  Y'ork.  want 
to  return  to  San  Francisco  before 
Siiinm.'c.  Box  9076.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CtlLLEtJE  English  Instructor,  33, 
married,  veteran,  Y'ale  B.  Harvard 
■M.  A.,  energy,  ambition,  writing  abil¬ 
ity.  seeks  newspap.T  or  magazine  job 
l-'i  hruary  1st.  G.  W.  .Allen,  128  West 
8(1  Street.  New  Y'ork  24.  New  York. 


EUlTOKs— PUBLISHERS 
Tired  I  Want  to  Retire? 

You're  My  Man,  I'm  Yours 
.Yll  around  uews,  business  experience, 
6  years  editorial.  College  graduate,  34, 
capable,  ambitious.  Want  job  to  grow 
w  itli.  'low  u  10,UOU  or  less  in  W  eat. 
Box  9681.  Editor  ik  Publisher. 


EDlivK  or  editorial  writer.  Expari- 
euced  newsman.  fidituriait  prove 
ability.  Box  8888,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 


EXPEKJENCED  REPORTER,  3'3,  mar¬ 
ried,  children,  metropolitan  dailiea. 
Associated  Press,  wants  job  aa  re¬ 
porter  and/or  editor  small  paper,  pre¬ 
ferably  Vermont  or  Mew  Hampshire 
mountains,  but  other  mountain  country 
healthy  for  ailing  child  considered. 
Can  make  investment  in  going  paper. 
Box  8917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIEMCED  reporter-editor  de¬ 
sires  editorial  spot  or  would  be  in¬ 
terested  free  lance,  publicity,  maga¬ 
zine  article  writing.  Box  9U12,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  young  mail  with  en¬ 
ergy,  imagination  available  for  part 
time  writing  jobs  in  New  Y'ork  City. 
Ad  copy,  news  releases,  speeches,  etc. 
Employed  as  reporter  hut  want  extra 
work,  money.  Open  to  suggestion. 
Box  9057.  Editor  Publisher. 


EX  ■  FOREIGN  COKRE.SPONDEN'T, 
now  news  executive,  wants  joli  or 
eomliinution  i>art-titne  assignments  to 
return  to  West  Europe  in  Spring. 
Convinced  shortage  I'.  S.  reporters 
abroad  prevents  projier  coverage  of 
■'.Marshall  Plan  countries.”  Experi¬ 
enced  news,  feature,  radio  reporting. 
Box  9045.  Editor  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR 
Proved  linage  builder.  One  of  best 
known  in  East.  Large  city  only.  Box 
0n5:!.  Editor  A-  PnblishiT. 


COMPETENT  KIM  MAN,  40,  sober, 
now  employed,  wants  $90  or  better: 
worth  it.  Box  8985,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CRACK  FEATURE  WRITER  leaving 
for  Hollywood  in  March.  Will  accept 
limited  number  of  assignments.  Cover 
Academy  Awards,  star  interviews,  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Box  9021,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 

CUB  REPORTER,  ambitious,  experi¬ 
ence  writing  sports  for  army  publica¬ 
tions,  good  edueation.  References. 
A.  Di  Marco,  2983  Botanical  Square, 
New  York  58.  New  Y'ork. 


uSCUL.ATlON  .M.A.N.AGEU  soon  iivail- 
lUf.  Now  on  eastern  daily  of  9.000 
rtlUtion.  Age  35.  excellent  refer- 
KM.  Box  90'/  i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

m  or  THE  suTTth’s  t<»  Flight 
l^Rfdstors  of  excellent  repnte  Mekt 
Mv  eonneetlon  on  equitable  coaunit- 
iw  or  bonus  basis.  Energetic,  hard 
'irker,  plenty  of  know  how.  Oo  any- 

rttre.  Write  Box  8899.  KAP, _ 

ifOHKI.N'G  circulation  manager,  now 
•■ployed,  50%  increase  in  circulation. 
100%  increase  in  circulation  revenue 
■  present  job.  Would  like  to  make 
ranection  on  sontbern  daily  with 
aliry  and  commission  or  straight 
'WDission  basis.  Excellent  refer- 
•WH.  Replies  confidential.  Box  9063, 
Mitor  &  Pitblisber. 


smiATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


E  WRITER,  15  years  non-rut 
‘Jperience.  Copy-desk,  editorials.  re- 
Wing.  Take  any  chance  at  hard 
?*rk,  Box  9072.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
intR  9  months  on  Mid-West  daily, 
t  meatUr  Job.  Experienced  writer, 
]J.  talented.  East.  Southwest.  Box 
’’11,  Editor  A  PnbHsher. 

IMBITIOUS  young  veteran,  college 
Ptloste.  experience  in  sports,  gen- 
news.  Willing  to  travel.  Box 
"W,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIXIE — OR  TEXAS— EDITORS 
Capable,  employed  newsman,  long  desk 
experience,  Missouri  UniTersity  gradu¬ 
ate  wants  Job  with  fntnra.  Know,  like 
South.  All  iaqniries  answered.  Box 
8885,  Editor  h  Pnblieher. 


EDITORIAL  POSITION,  manuscript 
nailing,  writing  or  similar  work 
sought  by  young  novelist,  recently 
relumed  from  Europe.  Swedish  birth, 
graduate  University  of  Stockholm,  2 
years  post-graduate  study  in  United 
States.  Several  languages,  excellent  re¬ 
ferences  Box  9074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDI’TORIAL  CARTOONIST— Also  la 
terested  in  sports  and  hnmorooa  Ulns- 
tration.  Yonng,  able,  amhitiona.  Sx- 
cellent  referencet.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  8887,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  2  yeare' 
experience  editing,  proofing,  reporting, 
rewrite,  layout,  U.O.L.A.  graduate,  34, 
now  on  trade  paper,  but  deiire  an 
improvement  in  poeition.  Box  8910, 
Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


EDITOR  and  General  Manager  of  3 
of  New  York’g  largest  community 
weeklies  desires  change.  Experienced 
ail  phases  weekly  publicstion:  prodne- 
tinn,  advertising,  business  end.  Con¬ 
sider  any  desirable  spot  with  fnture. 
Prefer  weekly  or  small  daily  in  New 
Y'ork.  New  Jersey  or  New  England. 
Married.  28.  family.  Top  references 
Box  8944,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Aggressive  cir¬ 
culation  builder  wants  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  under  progressive  publisher. 
Successful  record  includes  experience 
in  every  editorial  phase  on  smallest 
to  largest  papers.  Available  on 
month’s  notire.  Box  9017,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MISSOURI  journalism  graduate.  Com- 
merei.il  photographer  for  4  years  be¬ 
fore  w.vr.  Desires  writer-photogra¬ 
pher  position  with  magazine  or  house 
organ.  Robert  L.  Hering,  405  Worley, 
Columbia.  Missouri. 


MONTHLY  PAPERS  and  magazines. 
Spare  time  editing  by  mail  wanted  by 
reporter  on  Tennessee  daily.  B.  J. 
from  Missouri.  Write  Box  8999,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MOULD  to  your  own  needs.  Enthusi¬ 
astic  yonng  man.  eager,  willing  end 
able  to  leam.  College.  4  yeare  basi- 
nesa  experience.  Available  immediately 
for  New  England.  Come  on — give  a 
Rookie  a  chance.  Box  8911,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


NEWSPAPER  Experience.  Harvard 
B.  A.,  going  to  continent  for  gradnatc 
■Indies,  would  like  to  write  features 
newsletters  weekly  or  on  assignment 
basil.  Box  8924.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


POT.ITICS  PRIM.YRY  INTTEREST,  25, 
alert,  conscientious  young  man,  now 
on  New  York  City  daily.  Desires  to 
learn  from  bottom  up  at  Washington 
biircaii  or  similar  beat.  Speed  steno, 
college.  Box  9055,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROOFREADER,  capable  young  lady 
experieneed  printing,  offset  and  book 
work,  desires  position  New  York  Pity 
area.  Box  9006.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  26,  one  year  on  35.000 
daily.  N  Y'.  U.  .Tniirnalism  graduate. 
Box  9052.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — Coinmbia  Oraduate,  36, 
Daily  Newspaper  and  radio  press  serv¬ 
ice  experience.  Good  reference!.  Box 
8948.  Editor  A  Pnhliiher. _ 

REPORTER,  experienced  general  as 
aignments.  featorea.  polire,  sports, 
amusements.  Young.  Ambitioui.  Col¬ 
lege.  Employed.  Wants  change.  Will 
travel.  Box  8976,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Ri:.PuRiER  and  desk.  M.  A.  in  jour- 
ualiam,  Missouri,  January,  desires  aU- 
ruuud  positiuu  on  small  Eastern  daily, 
dingle,  2b,  excellent  record.  Box 
9uul,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Rr.PUK'riNU,  desk  job  wanted  on 
small  or  medium  sized  daily  by  ambi¬ 
tious  youug  man,  26,  B.B.A.,  B.J.,  M.A,, 
in  Jouriiuiisni,  University  of  Missouri, 
-Vriny  publieatiuns,  reporliiig,  copy¬ 
reading.  feature  writing,  phutugraphy 
e.xperieuee.  Box  9U41,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


s.M.YLL  DAILY  eity  editor  seeks 
similar  job  or  wire  alone.  Single,  40, 
go  anywhere  for  perinaneuey,  future, 
di  eeiit  .salary.  -Ydaptable,  experienced. 
Box  yo77.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Presently  employ¬ 
ed  sports  editor  wants  change,  either 
in  charge  of  department,  or  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  staff.  Experienced  and  reliable, 
with  excellent  references.  Sober  and 
steady,  seeking  permanent  poaition 
offering  chance  for  advancement.  Box 
9027,  Editor  A  PuhliRher. 


tSPOKTs  WRITER — Aggressive,  ma¬ 
ture,  writing,  thorough  knowledge  of 
major  sports.  Expert  on  track  and 
field  athletics.  Will  help  build  circu¬ 
lation  with  attractive  layouts.  Veteran, 
college,  single,  32,  will  travel  any¬ 
where.  salary  secondary.  Box  9064, 
Editoi-  A  I’nhlisher. 


TK.t.N .'sPOKT  pilot  now  reporter  on 
eastern  ilaily;  wide  knowledge  U.  S. 
-A.;  single.  29:  wants  travel-writing 
joli.  Box  9054,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TlloROl  GllLY'  coiniietent  college 
graduate  jii-t  haek  from  Europe  wants 
cub  reporter  job  on  small  to  medium 
daily.  Prefers  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
hut  will  consider  anything.  Veteran, 
24  years,  single  and  serious.  K.  L. 
Pittniaii,  555  Hill  Terrace,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 


WELL-KNOWN  W  KITER — Ex-news¬ 
man— Broadway  Colinnnist  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  Y'ork  Daily  7  years;  Holly¬ 
wood  roiiininist  3;  long  experience 
Drama.  .Motion  Pictures,  Sports,  Hu- 
tnor-features — now  in  Caiifornia  writ¬ 
ing  fop  national  magazin -s — wants 
hai’k  in  newspaper  or  magazine  field. 
.Anywhere  I  Salary  secondary  to 
chance  for  activity.  W'rito  J.  .7..  241 
S.  Carmelina  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  24, 
California. 


'WDMAN'  S  P  AGE  EDITOR-REPOR’rER 
Now  head  of  midweit  metropolitan,  do 
make-np.  Former  eolnmnlit,  ehnreli, 
fashion  editor.  Prefer  Loi  Angeles 
ares.  Two  months'  notioe.  Box  8896, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER  business  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  Experience  includes  operating 
own  business,  newspaper  reporting, 
research.  Good  academic  background. 
Presi-ntly  emploved  ns  economic  ana¬ 
lyst  by  nafionaly  known  business  serv¬ 
ice.  .Available  2-3  weeks  notice.  Box 
9031.  E.ditor  A  Pnblisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  genuine  love 
for  newspaper  work,  abetted  by  3 
years’  exjierienee  and  Master’s  degree, 
welcomes  opportunity  to  work  for  in¬ 
telligent  editor.  Box  9061,  Editor  A 
rnblisher. 


Y'OUN’G  AVOM.AN  FE.ATURE  WRITER 
in  PARTS  .April.  May.  Accept  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  9037.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Engraver  desires  change  aa 
foreman  or  superintendent.  Able  to 
work  any  branch  if  necessarv.  Have 
equipment  to  install  plant.  Will  leave 
United  States  if  attractive.  Box  9058, 
Editor  A  PiiblisheT. 


MEOHANTOAL  or  Composing  Room 
superintendent  seeks  connection.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  sll  departments  of  daily 
newspapers.  Beet  recommendations. 
ITU  Member.  Address  Box  8904.  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Pnblliher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

MAN.  36.  with  10  years,  experience 
as  feature  writer  and  departmental 
•'ditor  on  metropolitan  daily,  anxious 
to  connect  with  niidwcstcrn  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  or  with  midwestern 
firm  in  public  relations  capacity.  Good 
mixer,  pleasing  personality.  Box 
9034,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


GEORGE  SELDES  got  the  title 

for  his  most  recent  book,  on 
which  we  commented  last  week, 
from  a  statement  by  Senator 
George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  April 
21.  la-i.-j.  In  an  interview  Sen. 
Aiken  charged  that  a  group  of 
"not  more  than  1,000  people  in 
the  whole  country”  was  block¬ 
ing  completion  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway.  It  happened 
that  the  Senator  was  author  of 
a  bill  to  authorize  completion 
of  the  project. 

Seldes  took  the  statement 
and  in  his  book,  “1000  Ameri¬ 
cans,"  attempted  to  prove  that 
a  small  handful  of  bankers  and 
industrialists  allegedly  control 
press,  radio  and  Congressmen 
in  blocking  legislation  and  in¬ 
formation  that  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  author  draws  heavily  on 
the  Congressional  Record  for 
his  so-called  “documentation” 
and  makes  a  great  point  several 
times  in  his  charges  of  news 
suppression  by  the  press  that 
this  information  is  “privileged 
or  libel-proof.’’ 

•  •  * 

WE  TAKE  you  now  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  January 
13,  1948,  pages  128-136,  for 

some  information  about  George 
Seldes. 

Congressman  Clare  E.  Hoff¬ 
man  of  Michigan  ( who  inci¬ 
dentally  was  re-elected  for  the 
seventh  time  in  1946  with  73% 
of  the  votes  cast  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  )  has  been  Seldes’  target 
several  times  and  in  his  Dec. 
15.  1947,  issue  Seldes  wrote: 
“Hoffman’s  record  has  been  one 
of  constant  support  for  the 
crackpot  fringe  of  native  fasc¬ 
ism.”  Seldes  embraced  and 
quoted  a  report  by  the  “Friends 
of  Democracy”  which  said: 
“Hoffman,  whose  arch  enemies 
have  been  Roosevelt,  Stalin, 
Britain,  world  cooperation, 
labor,  and  aliens,  has  steadily 
risen  to  top  prominence  with 
the  Nazi  lovers.” 

Hoffman  rose  in  the  House  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege  to 
answer  these  charges  against 
him.  Seldes,  author  of  the  news¬ 
letter  “In  Fact,  An  Antidote 
for  Falsehood  in  the  Daily 
Press,”  was  characterized  by 
Hoffman  as  "a  vicious,  lying 
tool  of  the  Communists.” 

“If  previous  issues  of  “In 
Fact’  are  read,”  Hoffman  said, 
“it  will  be  found  that  Seldes 
has  attacked  and  vilified  prac¬ 
tically  every  individual  who 
was  energetic,  aggressive,  and 
persistent  in  speaking  and  act¬ 
ing  for  America  and  who  was 
not  either  a  Communist,  a  left¬ 
winger,  or  a  New  Dealer. 

"The  purpose  of  these  re¬ 
marks  today  is  to  once  more 
call  the  attention  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  this  man  Seldes  is  a  falsi¬ 
fier  and  a  prevaricator,  that  he 
has  not  the  slightest  regard  for 
the  truth,  that  his  love  of  the 
dollar  and  his  perverted  mind 


induce  him  to  use  his  undoubt¬ 
ed  talent  to  create  material 
which,  because  of  its  sensation¬ 
alism  and  its  charges  against 
people  and  organizations  which 
enjoy  public  confidence  and 
which  are  engaged  in  a  public 
service,  finds  a  market  with 
those  who  are  attracted  by  his 
outrageous  nature..” 

Hoffman  complimented  Seldes 
by  saying  he  “is  a  talented 
writer  and,  as  a  mass  producer 
of  falsehood  and  vilification 
dressed  in  attractive  language, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can 
be  excel. ed.” 

*  *  « 

“SELDES  was  reportedly  a 

member  of  the  International 
Committee  for  Political  Prison¬ 
ers  in  1937,  a  Red  !•  ront,”  it  says 
in  the  Record. 

“In  1938  he  was  a  signer  of 
a  statement  by  American  pro¬ 
gressives  on  the  Moscow  trials. 
It  is  reported  that  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1938  he  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  for 
People’s  Rights — a  Red  I'ront. 

“Reportedly,  Seldes  was  in 
1939  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee,  American  Boycott 
Against  Aggressor  Nations — a 
Red  Front  organization.  In 
March  of  that  year  he  was  said 
to  be  a  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zational  committee  of  Films  for 
Democracy. 

“Seldes  was  a  member  of  the 
Writers’  Emergency  Conunittee 
to  Save  New  Masses — a  Red 
Front — in  April  1940  and  was 
reportedly  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  The  Call  to  a  Conference  on 
Constitutional  Liberties  in 
America — a  Red  Front — held  in 
Washington  June  7-9,  1940. 

“A  mass  meeting  styled  ‘Keep 
America  out  of  war,’  held  in 
Greenwich  Village,  New  York 
City,  Public  School  No.  3,  on 
June  13,  1940,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
Chapter  of  the  New  York  Peace 
Association,  was  reportedly 
sponsored  by  George  Seldes, 
among  others. 

“Seldes  was  allegedly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  United  American  Spanish 
Aid  Committee — a  Red  Front — 
in  July  1940,  and  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Call  to  the 
Emergency  Peace  Mobilization 
— a  Red  Front — in  Chicago  from 
August  31  to  Sept.  2,  1940.  He 
is  also  said  to  be  or  have  been 
a  member  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  the 
Foreign  Born;  Friends  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  and 
the  American  Council  on  Soviet 
Relations — Red  Front  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the 
Red  Front  organizations  with 
which  Seldes  has  been  connected 
all  of  which  are  documented  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

0  0  0 

EUGENE  LYONS  in  the  March, 

1947,  issue  of  “Plain  Talk” 
quoted  Louis  Budenz,  former 
^itor  of  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker,  as  saying: 

“In  1940  when  I  was  named 


NANA  Bid  Wins 
Goebbels  Diary 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  has  obtained  first  pub¬ 
lication  rights  on  the  Goebbels 
Diary  for  newspapers.  NANA 
topped  a  reported  magazine  bid 
of  $20,000  to  obtain  the  docu¬ 
ment,  though  the  syndicate  re¬ 
fused  to  confirm  this  figure. 
The  London  Express  Newspa¬ 
pers  obtained  British  and  South 
American  rights  two  weeks  ago 
for  £5,000  (E&P,  Jan.  10,  page 
77).  NANA  will  release  the 
diary  beginning  March  8  in  18 
instalments. 


president  of  the  corporation 
publishing  the  Daily  Worker, 
official  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  then  secretary-gen¬ 
eral,  Earl  Browder,  stated  that 
the  political  committee  of  the 
party  was  prepared  to  name 
George  Seldes  as  editor  of  the 
Daily  Worker.  Later  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  Seldes  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  associated  with 
such  an  open  Communist  pub¬ 
lication  as  the  Daily  Worker. 
The  party  leaders,  too,  I  was 
told,  now  felt  that  he  would  be 
more  useful  as  an  ostensible 
non-Communist  journalist.  .  .  . 
As  to  ‘In  Fact,’  the  entire  plan 
for  that  venture  was  submitted 
to  me  by  the  ninth  floor  of  the 
Communist  Party — the  national 
headquarters,  that  is  to  say,” 
etc. 

The  documentation  about 
Seldes  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  is  far  too 
long  to  be  completely  reprint¬ 
ed  here.  SufiSce  it  to  say  that 
it  clearly  indicates  Seldes  is 
“far  inside  the  Communist  or¬ 
bit,”  and  that  “he  has  lithely 
traipsed  along  the  Communist 
Party  line  in  every  little  twist 
and  turn.” 

As  for  "some  information 
bearing  upon  Mr.  Seldes  unre¬ 
liability”  in  his  newsletter  ’In 
Fact,’  Congressman  Hoffman 
caused  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  6500-word  letter  from 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  Seldes  in 
1941  replying  to  charges  made 
by  the  latter  against  Hoover 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Hoover  pointed  out  no  less  than 
40  statements  or  allegations 
about  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  appearing  in  ‘In  Fact’ 
which  were  incorrect  or  mis¬ 
leading. 

Hoover  uses  such  phrases  as 
“this  statement  is  false,”  this 
statement  is  untrue,”  “this  is 
a  malicious  lie.’ 

Seldes’  several  books  should 
be  reread  in  the  light  of  this 
documentation  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  for  January  13, 
1948. 


Rapid  City 
Journal  Editor 
Wins  S.  D.  Honor 

Rapid  City,  S.  D.  —  Warren 
Morrell  —  32 -year-old  executive 
editor  of  the  Rapid  City  Daily 
Journal  —  has 
been  presented 
the  South  Dako¬ 
ta  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Com- 
m  e  r  c  e  distin¬ 
guished  award 
for  1948. 

He  was  select¬ 
ed  from  more 
than  a  score  of 
candidates  for 
his  editorial 
campaign  dur¬ 
ing  1947  to  se-  Morrell 
cure  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  plight  of  South 
Dakota  Sioux  Indians  and  for 
his  help  to  put  over  a  $650,001 
bond  issue  in  Rapid  City  against 
great  odds  for  the  construction 
of  a  municipal  airport,  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  a  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  plant. 

In  addition,  Morrell  —  a  ni- 
tive  South  Dakotan  —  was  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  joint  Senate 
House  foreign  affairs  and  for¬ 
eign  relations  sub  committee  on 
its  two-month  investigation  of 
economic  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  22  European  countries 
in  the  fall  of  1947. 

He  helped  compile  the  com 
mittee’s  complete  report  and 
has  been  speaking  several 
times  weekly  throughout  the 
mid-West  on  the  critical  Eu¬ 
ropean  situation. 

A  graduate  of  the  journalism 
school  at  South  Dakota  state 
college,  Morrell  was  born  at 
Pollock,  S.  D.  He  is  national 
committeeman  for  the  South 
Dakota  Young  Republicans, 
member  of  the  South  Dakota 
Veterans  Memorial  commission, 
and  vicepresident  of  the  South 
Dakota  Associated  Press  Edi¬ 
tors  association.  He  served  four 
and  one-half  years  in  the  Army 
during  the  war,  and  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  service  as  a  major 
after  participating  in  all  ETO 
campaigns. 

He  is  married  to  Jean  Hitch- 
cok,  daughter  of  the  Rapid  City 
Daily  Journal  publisher.  ‘They 
have  two  sons. 


Big  Sunday  Edition 

Lawrence,  Mass. — ^The  Law¬ 
rence  Sunday  Sun  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  40-page  edition,  the 
largest  in  20  years  except  for 
a  50th  Anniversary  Edition  in 
1937.  It  contained  two  sections 
with  color  advertising. 


A  rose  cut  in  the  afternoon  has  ten  more  hours 
of  life  than  one  cut  in  the  morning.  The  bald 
eagle  lives  for  five  or  six  decades:  oysters  open 
their  shells  and  start  to  feed  at  the  exact 
moment  in  which  the  moon  passes  over  the 
meridian  in  which  they  lie.  Yes— newspaper 
readers  want  to  have  answers  to  queer  queries. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  ferrets  out  these  queer  answers. 


The  Ithaca  Journal  (E*i0,744)  has  renewed  its 
contract  for  The  Haskin  Service. 
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Catch  it  about  waist  high.  And  watch  your  bal¬ 
ance.  A  loaded  magazine  is  no  feather  pillow. 
It  can  do  damage.” 

There’s  no  need  for  such  warnings— not  if  it’s 
a  Linotype.  When  an  operator  wants  to  change 
magazines,  he  simply  slides  the  magazine  onto  two 
permanently  attached  rails.  Two  supports  at  the 
ends  of  the  arms  retain  the  weight  of  the  magazine 
until  it  is  clear  of  the  machine.  Then,  from  a  natu¬ 
ral  vertical  position  it  is  easily  lifted  for  transfer 
to  the  rack.  Linotype’s  exclusive  Inbuilt  Vertical 
Lift  eliminates  slips  and  strains.  There’s  no  un¬ 


Linotype  says 
Safety  First 
with  an 

INBUILT 

VERTICAL 

LIFT 


necessary  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day— no  time 
out  for  hospitalization  ...  or  for  spilled  matrices. 

Again,  operators  like  the  position  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  magazines  during  production.  Stacked  well 
back  on  the  body  of  the  machine,  they  exclude  all 
danger  of  head  injury  when  the  operator  rises 
from  his  chair. 

Linotype  is  first  of  all.  an  efficient  production 
machine.  But  at  no  sacrifice  of  operator  safety 
and  comfort  and  convenience. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 
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that  whips  up  ^ 
a  better  business! 


It’s  possible  that  your  advertising 
is  merely  skimming  the  surface  of 
your  Columbus  sales  area  .  .  . 

Look.  There  is  a  way  to  get  to  the 
real  cream  of  your  market ...  by  telling 
your  story  to  the  101,189  exclusive 
readers  of  The  Columbus  Citizen!* 

Remember,  these  C^Yizcn-reading 
residents  of  this  12-county  ABC  Retail 
Trade  Zone  . . .  are  the  folks  who  spent 
more  than  77  million  retail  dollars  in  1947. 

That’s  more  than  the  people  of  61 
large  cities  spent  last  year  in  retail 
stores  .  .  .  more  than  the  people  in 
five  separate  states  spent  for  food  in  ’46 ! 

That’s  a  sales  potential  worth  milking, 
mister! 


better  put 

THE  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN 

in  your  advertising  program 
.  it  gets  the  cream  of  the  customers! 


*Ask  for  The  Columbus  Citizen  s  “1947  Readership 
Survey.” 

Address  your  inquiry  to  any  Scripps-Howard  General 
Advertising  Office,  or  the  General  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Citizen,  34  N.  3rd  St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIW  YO«K . Wof«-rt/t»fom  COlUMSUS .  Cil./.n 

aEVILAND . rr.«f  CINCINNATI . Foil 

FITTMURGH . Fr.ii  KENTUCKY . Foil 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nowi  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAFOLIS . Timti  KNOXVILLE . NtwiSonlino; 

Conorol  Advortiting  Ooportmont  •  330  Fork  Avonwo  •  Now  York 


tm  DENVER . Pocky  Ml.  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . Frtu 

--  BIRMINGHAM  ........  Foil  HOUSTON . Pnu 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commtrciol  Appoal  FORT  WORTH . Frtu 

H  MEMPHIS . Prott  Scimitar  ALBUOUERQUE . Tribon* 

B  WASHINGTON . Nt»i  EL  PASO . Horald  Pod 

■lb  Chicogo  •  Son  Froncitco  •  Dotreil  •  Cincinnoii  >  Philodolphio  •  Fort  Wertk 
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